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CHAPTER I— GENERAL 


Since tlie 1941 census lias itself assumed a trun- 
cated forni owing to the Government of India’s 
decision to limit tabulation, this report also must 
inevitably be hmited in scope. Enumeration how- 
ever was carried out in full and this part therefore 
permits of full discussion. 

2. I have proposed elsewhere and more than once 
that some provision should at least be made for 
continuity in census matters during between-census 
years. If this is done then much of the point of an 
administration report in the old style vanishes ; for 
that report was conditioned by the circumstance of 
a ten-yearly hiatus. With Census Commissioners 
coming in after such a gap possibly without pro- 
vincial census experience themselves; without any 
practical census knowledge in any Department of 
the Government of India ; and in view of the other, 
pecubar aspects of census functioning in the past, 
the administration report had to dwell on all sorts 
of topics, great or small, in order that the new Census 
Commissioner, working as always against time, 
should be able to see at once what to pursue. 

If there is a steady amount of between-census 
consideration much of this one-time necessit}’’ 
vanishes and for example the content of the 
questionnaire, the manner of its presentation, the 
form of the slip or schedule, the mechanical tabula- 
tion issue etc., ^vill ail have come under timely ^s- 
cussion and vdll be more or less determined before 
1950 and preferably before 1949. 

. 3. In order to bring these aspects firmly before 

the Government of India once again I have embodied 
the chief of them in my general report on the limited 
operations of 1940-41. They will then be present in 
a Home Department file and will therefore one hopes 
receive' some kind of definite treatment now. 

4. Since however it cannot be guaranteed that 
this continuity 'will in fact be achieved, I am 
setting down various points I suggest for 
immediate consideration by whoever is in charge of 
the next census. The report sent to the Government 
of India -will be available along with this note and 
issues presented will be apparent. In many cases 
therefore only a brief reference is required. 

5. Legislation.— The census reposes on legislation, 
which is required to give the cover for the various 
operations all over the country and the duties 
entrusted to census ofl&cers and the public at large. 

The 1941 census reposed on the Gensus Act of 
1939 (XXIV of 1939). Although everything would 
seem in favour of taking up such topics in good time, 
this particular Act came before the- Legislature in 
the summer of 1939 while I myself was on leave 
though I had an opportunity of comment before I 
left in mid-March, Lievitably in, such circumstances 


the 1929 Act was taken as a model with the incor- 
poration of such comments as remained from the 
previous census. 

The Act reproduced inter alia from earlier 
Census Acts a provision (section 15) pmporting 'to 
empower the Rro'vincial Governmen't 'to charge the 
whole or any part of the expenditure incurred^ on. 
census operations within any area to the municipal 
or local fund constituted for the area. It was held 
in the Legislative Department that in the position 
produced by the Government of India Act, 1935, 
a provision in this sense was rela'table not 'to Census 
(entry 16 in List I) but to Local Government (entry 
13 in List II) and the Central Legislatme was there- 
fore incompe'tent to enact the section which conse- 
quently was not validly operative. 

6. The situation w^as undoubtedly awkward. In 
a census like India’s it is of the highest importance 
that every body entitled 'to 'tax the pubhc should 
be expected to carry its share of census effort and 
expense ; since the whole Indian census reposes on 
distribution and association of effort and this is a 
notable field for it. Fortunately, w^hatever the 
technical non-'vdability of the section, the action it 
had in view was in no way novel ; in fact it merely 
expressed a practice as old as "the census itself. 
Therefore there was a strong chance that the 
momentum of old practice would operate heavily 
and over most of the co'untry. Momentum, whether 
in the administrative or physical world, is a 
phenomenon of the greatest importance and one that 
should never hghtly be disturbed or opposed. 
Consequently the best course was to let ■the 
momentum have its’play and to avoid at least during 
the enumeration year, any appearance of an attempt 
by the Central Government to force provinces into 
taking powers through their O'wn legislation to fill 
the gap left by the invahd section 15. On the other 
hand it was necessary that the position should be 
made kno'wn, as otherwise a series of notifications on 
the old lines might have been issued in the provinces, 
all of which would have been invalid and might have 
led subsequently to considerable difficulties and 
possible recrimination. 

In the result therefore the course recommended 
was to remind provincial governments of their under- 
taking in response to the Home Department letter 
of 1938, to point out the technical failure of section 
15 and that, since the type of action contemplated 
by section 15 was an essential part of the old practice 
which provincial governments had agreed 'to carrj 
on, the Government of India relied on provmcial 
govemmen'bs to take such steps as seemed suitable 
to them to secure the continuance of the municipal 
etc., contributions contemplated by the_ section. 
The Government of India accepted my views ano. 
approached pro'vincial govemmen'ts accordingly. 
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My anticipations were justified. Over the 
greater part of the country the old practice prevailed ; 
momentum carried tlie matter through. Here and 
there, inevitably, individual municipal contumacy 
showed itself and as might have been expected, 
considering its past history, Gujarat was prominent 
in this field. Three provinces found it necessary or 
advisable to legislate, and thus create the powers 
which section 15 could not give. These were Bengal, 
Orissa and Bombay. In the latter two a Governor’s 
Act -vpas passed, since the provisions of section 93 
of the Government of India Act, 1935 were in forcci 
In Bengal the matter went through both houses of 
the legislature. 

In all three cases the action was suo moto ; that 
is, -without any attempt at dictation by the Central 
Government these provinces decided to fill the gap 
by their own legislation. Had there been any such 
attempt at dictation the provincial response might 
have been different and less willing. 

. _ 7. Another consideration that influenced me in 
this attitude was the extreme desirability during the 
difiicult enumeration year of keeping a stormy 
atmosphere as free as possible from points of conten- 
tion. All census ofiicers have enough to do in this 
year of intensive labour without having to spend 
hours or -weeks in cajoling refractory municipalities 
or grappling with the difficulties of contentious 
legislation. 


8. This position must be remedied however 
before the next census. There might be scope here 
for using section 103 of the Government of India 
Act. Resort to that section would involve the 
passage^ of resolutions by all the Chambers of the 
provincial legislatmes and it might be held that this 
represented more in the way of discussion than the 
issue was worth. An identity of provision would 
however be of value and the point is worth consi- 
dering. 


Failing this, those provinces not already 
equipped with power to give the necessary directions 
should be approached during the between-census 
period to take such power — and in a general form, 
not limited to a particular census. 

9. Apart from this, the Act had another defect 
namely, that no person could be compelled to accept 
appointment as an enumerator, or a census officer 
generally. Once he had agreed to do the work 
he could thereafter be prevented from relinquishing 
it without consent and in general became subject to 
the pro%nsions of the Act. The Act however gave no 
power of compulsion. This is a serious lacuna 
vffiich very nearly produced a crisis in Delhi, where 
the head of a large firm disputed the power of 
appointment and at one time was disposed to decline 
to aUow any of his staff to serve. I succeeded in 
solving this difficulty-but not by legal arguments. 
^ have described elsevffiere the great steps taken this 
time in the direction of limiting the number of census 
officers who are outside the zone of amenability • to 
official control or influence, and have developed the 


theory that this process should be taken much further 
• and if possible to its logical end. Nevertheless there 
' may always remain cases in which private citizens 
are required to assume enumeration or other duty 
and it is essential that the power to compel should 
in fact be present. It is not right, nor indeed credit- 
able, that an all-India undertaking should have to 
repose ; on defective legislation. 

10. It is a profoimd truth, hitherto little realised 
in India, that -the role of the citizen in a census is far' 
more important than that of the enumerator. And 
1940-41 experience lent considerable force to this. 
This responsibility of the public might well be ex- 
pressed in the penal sections of the Census Act. 
Ill-intentioned members of the public can be a far 
greater menace than an unwilling enumerator. Con- 
sequently the abetment of census offences should be 
made specifically punishable. The presence of some 
such provision would have been of considerable help 
in more than one province on this occasion and it is 
time the public of India realised their own responsi- 
bility. 

If the government wishes or hopes to continue 
the unpaid census then it will have to apply a .stiff 
penalty for refusing to take up an appointment or for 
inadequate performance. Specific provision that 
breach would be punishable with prison as well as 
fine might act as a useful deterrent. 

A further addition should be to provide a penal 
provision for the subsequent stages. It should be 
made specifically punishable for a sorter, compiler, 
or other member of a census staff to remove census 
documents ; or destroy, damage or secrete such docu- 
ments ; or to deal mbh them in a manner likely to 
falsify or impair the tabulation of census results. 

This would probably impress the minds of sorters' 
and compilers and would help to promote the desired 
end, namely to prevent rather than to punish census 
offences. 

A useful addition would be to make it punishable 
for any outsider to trespass in a census office. 

11. Apart from these particular points, some 
general considerations arise. The Government of 
India rejected Dr. Hutton’s and my ;own recom- 
mendation in favour of a. permanent Act. The lead 
in this respect has been taken by- Hyderabad State 
which now has a permanent act on its statute-book. 

I personally remain convinced that some such measure 
should enter the statute book. ' It need riot require 
in absolute terms the taking of a census in every 
-tenth yeai but it should give a general permission 
and cover to census taking. This is the form taken 
by the British Act which makes it la-wful for the 
Government from time to time to direct that a census 
shall be taken for Great Britain or for any part of 
Great Britain. It should ayoid all prescription or 
suggestion on methods. The 1939 Act for example 
was not altogether congruent with the actual, 
enumeration plan followed and if as I hope census 
methods in India take a long step in advance to keep 
. «P with modern developments, methods, scale qf 
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education etc., it is importanct tliat the Census Act 
of the future should be so phrased as to convey the 
necessary powers but be silent on particular detail 
of methods. 

12. The anomaly I mj’'sclf pointed out in 1932 ' 
and to which Dr. Hutton also drew attention re-, 
mained uncorrccted in 1939, even though an oppor- 
tunity had offered itself at the time the Goyern- 
ment of liidia Act was framed. Legislation should 
ordinarily have some regard to facts but the ascrip- 
tion of tlic census as purely central in the seventh 
schedule to the Government of Lidia Act could have 
had regard only to theory. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the all-India census at present and 
for some considerable time to come, will repose on 
the provincial governments, their staffs, municipal 
bodies etc., etc. In other countries enumeration is 
carried through by staffs paid directly from the 
centre. This is not so in India and unless the 
Finance Department’s attitude changes considerably, 
is never likely to eventuate. 

13. It is true that ns a result of my own persist- 
ence in 1937-38 the issue was put to the provincial 
covernments and they agreed to carry on on the old 
lines and did so. The* financial returns for such 
provinces as Bombay show that the warning against 
undue loading of c.xpenditurc on to the centre was 
heeded. It would however be better to get the 
matter on a logical basis and if between now and 
the next census 'there is any possibility of amending 
the 1935 Act or, a fortiori,, if that Act is itself 
replaced by something else then I would recommend 
the divi.sion of the siil)ject “ census ” into a federal 
element which would cover all matters of tabuiation 
and ultimate direction and control, and the provision 
of the actual paper on which the enumeration is 
carried out ; enumeration being dcclanid a provincial 
subject. The definition might be afforded compen- 
diou.-ly by fleclaring as a provincial subject 
“enumeration except' the actual provision of the 
schedules or .slips on which the enumeration is carried 
out and as a central subject “ everything except 
the operation dc-scribed as provincial 

This would remove the zone in which conflict 
is nlwa 5 '.s possible and in which it actually 
appeared in 1931 to a menacing degwe. It 
would locate responsibility, clearly wlicre in fact it 
belongs. Provincial governments would then be 
landed firmly with enumeration as a legal duty and 
one would then find I think that the entire force of 
the province would be entered behind it. Even now 
of course provinces lend their men and the enumera- 
tion is carried out ns a result of such accommoda- 
tion : but they are apt, not unnaturally, to detach 
tlicmselves from positive concern. Such a change 
as I have suggested would make the provinces really 
responsible. The prc.sent system is profoundl)>; im- 
Batisfactory inasmuch as it is provincial agencies 
which carry out the enumeration but a central 
agency which is responsible, directs the provincial 
staffs and pays them nothing. In the old days of a 
unitary government this might work but under a 
quasi federation it courts grant difficulties. 


It would have the effect of freeing the 
centre from the constant possibility of financial 
demands whose dimensions might go far further than 
is realised. True, the provincial governments’ agree- 
ment to carry on on the old lines covered this aspect 
also but these agreements may not always be forth- 
coming and it would be better if possible to remove 
the region of dubiety. A technical right to claim 
lies with provinces whose servants are so freely used. 

I believe that this view would meet with sorne 
support in the provinces, that since enumeration is 
inseparable from the fullest use of provincial systems 
it would be better to recognise this frankly and make 
the provinces responsible, not spectators but parti- 
cipants. 

14. In the event of no opportunity offering it- 
self for alteration of the act, the provinces should be 
brought again in good time to confirm the promise 
they gave in response to our letter of 1938. 

15. Covtrib'ilion by local boiies etc . — The matter 
of municipal contributions could well be extended 
to every agency of local self-government which draws 
revenue from the public being required to contribute. 
The Central Provinces for example this time men- 
tioned that district councils, which in some ways 
wore better equipped from a financial point of view 
than municipalities, were not covered. This should 
be remedied and provision made preferably 
in general and embracing terms that district 
boards, municipal councils, cantonment autho- 
rities and other similar agencies of local self-govern- 
ment should be required to contribute. Strictly 
speaking the 50 : 50 provision for large corporations 
has no real justification and these bodies might well 
be put on the same lines as other organs of local self- 
government. There is a considerable amount of 
precedent behind the 50 : 50 but the point is one that 
should be carefully examined in good time for India 
ns a whole. 

The Karachi Corp.oration this time seemed to 
consider itself entitled to the preparation, free, of 
various special tables. This should be quite clearly 
ruled out. If a corporation or other body wants a 
special ta,blc it should pay for it including all printing 
charges. This with advantage might bo mentioned in 
the Act or at any rate laid down at an early stage. 

10. Another point is to talm further if possible 
the practice introduced this year of pa 3 ’’ment by 
private bodies c.y,, caste associations etc., for special 
tables or information desired. I introduced this 
practice by executive order but it is of general impor- 
tance that might .well justify its inclusion— in general 
terms — ^in the Act. Payment sliould be in advance 
and before tabulation begins. The estimated cost 
should include that of printing any tables or other 
documents involved. 

17. Connected with this is the payment by States. 
This of course cannot be the subject of British India 
legislation but it would be useful to have the prin- 
ciple above embodied in the Act, where it would. 
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serve as a pattern. At tMs census I took tke matter 
of State payment further than in the past and for 
example secured contributions from some States 
which had never paid anything before. If an organ, 
of local self-government has to pay, a fortiori a State 
should carry its whole show. This point could be 
taken up also with the Political Department. 

1 8. A useful addition to the Bengal Act referred to 
in paragraph 6 above was a sanction for disbursement 
from Union Board funds of contribution up to a 
limit of Ks. 10 towards incidental out of pocket 
expenses of enumerators and the petty expenses of 
enumeration. This could be recommended to other’ 
provincial governments. 

19. Railways and Cantonments. — Among the 
changes introduced this time was to dispense with 
the issue of separate statutory rules for the census 
of railway areas and cantonments and defence 
services. The general power being amply conveyed 
by the Census Act and the principles well established 
I cordd see no reason to introduce into what should 
be as flexible and convenient a procedure as possible 
the rigidities which statutory rules involve alike in 
their preparation and execution. It was difficult 
to see why in present circumstances statutory rules 
should have been applied at all ; possibly we have 
here a relic from past insistence. In any case there 
is no need for them and an appreciable advantage 
flowed from their abolition this time. Anything 
expressed in statutory form is apt to be petrified as 
it were by that very fact ; and petr .faction is the last 
tiling one wants in a census. 

I went over the ground with the respective autho- 
rities at headquarters and both accepted before issue 
the terms of my instructions affecting their respective 
branches. 

go. Railways. — The main change so far as rail- 
ways were concerned was of course the absence of 
the one-night enumeration. This in the past was 
bound up with the theory of past censuses namely 
that the only facts to find a record were those of a 
particular night. This theory required the excision 
from the provisional record of a person who might 
be maldng his first journey of a lifetime and even this 
perhaps only for a day. This artificiality involved 
the complementary artificiality of trying to take a 
photograph as it were of moving bodies spread over 
a continent. 

I spent many hours of the census night in 1931 
in railway stations observing the one-night theory 
at work. The pressure it involved on railway staffs 
was very great, every clerk practically being called 
out to cover the trains. The difficulties were 
enormous and, to any candid observer, the process 
was. incapable of offering accuracy that could justify 
the labour, pressure and expense involved. When 
one thinks of the number of travellers on the move 
in India even 10 years ago, of the extreme pressure 
at which their enumeration had to be carried out, 
of the enormous possibilities of duplication or omis- 
sion and the absence of any kind of check on. this 


particular aspect, one could only conclude that this 
feature was not worth retaining. 

21. A pronounced growth in the mobility of 
Indian population during the last decade is a 
commonplace of observation. For example the 
long-distance bus travelling so marked a feature of 
Indian life would have had to be prbvided for — 
and how ? It could have been done, but the diffi- 
culties involved would have been quite out of pro- 
portion to the value of any results. 

' Once we escape 'from the chains of one-night 
simultaneity for the entire population and every ’ 
individual in it, and reach a position where the - 
normal circumstances of habitation will govern the 
record the importance of railway enumeration in 
any case clearly drops. 

22. No one appreciated the change more than the 
railway officers and this census saw a long step taken 
in placing railway enumeration in proper focus. 
Railway personnel was treated like other elements 
of the ordinary household population. And in 
general railway agencies were used like others," 
P. W. D., police etc., etc., with the maximum of 
convenience as links in our cenms chain. 

23. In one railway at least the practice was 
observed of drawing all railway census officers from 
the same branch as the senior officer put in charge of. 
census operations generally on the particular line. 
Thus if the Chief Engineer was deputed to look after 
the census arrangements of a particular railway all 
subordinate railway officers entrusted with census 
duties were also from the engineering side. This 
practice is Avorthy of imitation. It conduces towards 
discipline and avoids the difficulties caused by a 
junior officer in one department having to issue 
instructions to a senior officer in another. 

24. Cantonments and Military.^Thxs is, the first 
all-India census to have been carried out in war time 
and indeed perhaps the only large-scale census ever 
to have been carried in such conditions. Military 
officers were not unnaturally preoccupied with other 
matters and I was asked whether a block return 
Avould not suffice. I explained that such a return 
could not be transformed into the individual slips 
which we need for sorting to produce our census 
tables and stressed on the other hand that our object 
was to make the whole operation as convenient as 
possible and that the various changes had been 
designed to this end. Actually military enumera- 
tion is in many ways simpler than any other kind. 
So many of the answers are cut and dried and could 
be filled in in the orderly room beforehand for that 
matter. Double enumeration is impossible since no 
naval or military unit can be enumerated except 
through its commanding officer. Then the old idea 
of a parade on the fixed census day was d'spensed 
with as unnecessary and I emphasised that units 
could take their own census at the tim a most 
convenient to them near the central date. Thus 
if a unit expected to be on the move about 1st March 
it could take its census beforehand. 
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25. There "was .difficulty over the designation of 
enumerators and a tendency, not unnatural perhaps, 
among local civil officers to insist on the returning of 
names of enumerators well in advance'. This is 
necessary for civil but not for military purposes, 
where all we want is that within each unit 
there should be a sufficient number of persons compe- 
tent to fill up the enumeration slips. "We can 
arrange for the training of men and when the 
enumeration comes off these men can do it. On this 
point therefore I Avas able to meet in full the military 
difficulty and after a long discussion Avith Maj.-Gen. 
Baker, to Avhose assistance I am indebted, the Avhole 
position was cleared up and military enumeration 
went off without a hitch. As I have said it presents 
many aspects of simplicity as against the civil 
charges. The cardinal points are (a) each unit 
should have Avithin it men competent to carry out 
the enumeration, (6) the civil .authorities should 
arrange to train these men, (c) the military autho- 
rities should then be left to do the enumeration and 
(d) they should be told clearly Avhere to send the 
completed slips. . , 

26. I suggest further to simplify operations that 
. the old practice of separating civil and military 

populations in th^ cantonments be given up. It 
involves the making of maps or at any rate a 
difficult definition of areas and serves no great pur- 
pose. After all, the Defence Department could state 
at any time how many soldiers they had in a parti- 
cular area or town ; their own records would shoAv it. 
'Consequently there is' no reason why this census 
should lay an extra burden on its enumeration staff 
to secure this double record. 

This change would not of course affect the 
standard principle of having soldiers enumerated 
by soldiers, but it would remove a rather aAvkward 
and unnecessary piece of detail and be a particular 
benefit to the northern'qDrovince Avhere cantonments 
and soldiers are many. ■ . 

27. Superintendence. — It is important that each 

proAunce should have a superintendent of its own. 
If, as I hope but do not expect, enumeration by 
1950 has been made a provincial charge, this Avill 
be inevitable ; but even if the present overlapping 
system continues it will be equally necessary. Much 
depends on the ability of the superintendent to get 
the provincial government and all its officers moving, 
and moving with reasonable expedition, on his lines 
and an officer of the province is far more likely to 
secure this backing than a stranger. The 1941 
census in Sind benefited greatly from being a separate 
charge ; even although formerly Sind was a part of 
Bombay the difficulties of the charge and the indi- 
viduality of Sind problems made it impossible for an 
equal measure of supervision to be applied. / 

Provincial Superintendents are given special pay 
for their duties and I can think’ of no case where 
special pay is more truly earned. There has always 
been a distinction between major and minor pro- 
vinces, reasoiiably enough, special pay for the former 
being Es. ,300 and for the latter Es. 200. As a result 

M20GCensu3 . 


of ^ the formation of the Orissa province Bihar was 
this time ranged AAuth the smaller provinces. 
Actually it stands No. 4 in order Of proAdncial popula- 
tion, lacks the ryotwari system which so considerably 
helps a census, and in general represents a charge 
more properly classified with the major proArinces 
than the smaller. I suggest therefore that in future 
the Bihar superintendent be given Es. 300 special 
pay. 

28. I obtained the Government of India’s agree- 
ment on this occa'sion to the earUer appointment of 
provincial superintendents and but for the war most 
of these would have taken oA’er before Christmas 
1940. Some in fact did so in any case, the chief 
example being Sind, Avhere Mr. Lambrick in vieAV 
of tne fact that this Avas Sind’s first separate census 
had arranged to join earlier. More than one provincial 
superintendent this time has suggested that at least 
the head clerk might be designated at the -same time 
as the superintendent himself and join on the same 
date. Thus he too Avould have time to take leave if 
he wanted and provide himself. Avith the census 
background; 

It Avould be useful too if accommodation for 
the Superintendent of Census Operations Avere deter- 
mined at the time he himself is selected. This would 
cut out that wearisome stage of “ house-hunting ” 
Avhich is apt to characterise the beginning of a SCO’s 
term. 

If this were done then the Census Commis- 
sioner could arrange for supply of standard stationery 
to be sent to his office in time for its opening. 

29. A pre-enumeration conference before the main 
work starts is of great value. But to achieve the best 
results the officers should have been in their charcres 
for. at least 2 months. This Avill enable them to read 
up previous census records, to absorb past experience 
as recorded, and to thinlc over the general ideas which 
I contemplate the Census Commissioner as sending 
round as soon as he takes over or before. With all 
this behind them superintendents Avould be able to 
take an active part in the discussions. And the 
more eictive their part the better the conference and 
the more valuable it results. 

This was notable at the 1941 conference, where the 
later-joined superintendents played little part and one, 
who had not taken over till practically the date of 
the conference itself, could play no useful part Avhat- 
ever. On the other hand, those who had taken OAmr 
earlier, particularly Sind, AA^ere able to contribute 
effectively to the discussions. If a greater degree 
of betAA^een-census continuity is achieved it should be 
possible to have a later appointment of superintend- 
ents. And even in 1940 the change to the pad 
system took a considerable burden off the provincial 
superintendents Avho Avere reheved of the ordering 
of papers, printing of schedules and coimected prob- 
lems, all of which Avere taken into my office. Mv 
point hoAAmver remains valid namely that superintend- 
ents should come to the conference with a couple of 
months in their proA^inces behind them. Thus the 
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proper date for ]ommg duty can he gathered by fix- 
ing the conference date and ensuring that superintend- 
ents join at least 2 months before. 

March in Delhi -nmuld be a suitable tune for the 
conference and thus superintendents ought to join 
at iSTew Year if not earlier. 

30. Moreover as Dr. Hutton empliasised in 1931, 
the duties of a Census Superintendent are extremely 
strenuous. The touring alone makes a heavy tax cm 
physical strength and it is only fair to give them some 
time at the beginning in which to get the background 
and a general understanding. 

The physical' strain made itself marked fn 
illness on no fewer than five of my provincial 
team and Messrs. Archer, Bell and Elwin ended up on 
what was more or less sick leave, the second actually 
bemg taken to hospital \vhile Mr. Dutch spent a 
period in the hospital during the enumeration 
year and Mr. Scott was laid aside for Some wmeks 
at the end of 1940. I myself passed 11 months of 
1940 in constant ill-health and frequent pain, Culmi- 
nating in an operation in December. I cannot attri- 
bute this ill-health to the census as an origin but 
undoubtedly had I been in any other post and been 
able to take early leave I should have been saved a 
great amount of discomfort and inconvenience. 
Under present conditions the census is so personal 
and so intense an activity that replacement during the 
enumeration year is impossible without serious in- 
fluence on efficiency, 

31. Fortunately I did not have On this occasion 
despite war-time pressure any of the unfortunate 
experiences recorded by Dr. Hutton in connection 
with Baluchistan and N. W. F. P, and throughout 
the operations Messrs. Scott and Uastrell were left 
undisturbed— greatly to the benefit of the census. 

My officers however did have local difficulties 
through inconsiderate transfer of their subordinates. 
This occured most notably in Bihar, where police 
officers with specific duties as charge superintendents 
were proposed for transfer without any reference 
to the superintendent. Another case was where a 
raeinber of the staff of the Deputy Superintendent 
Central India was transferred to the Political Agent’s 
office _ vdthout any consideration of the Deputy ' 
Superintendent’s convenience. 

32. In order to emphasise the connection of the 
pro^^nclaI government with the enumeration star-e 
I suggested that other pro%dnces might adopt the 
U. P. practice of making their provincial superintend- 
ent ex-ojfic.io Deputy Secretar}^ to Goverimient. 

This saves a good deal of minor references while 
it means that the census officer definitely speaks 
ns an officer of the proffincial gOA^ernment. The 
Home Department circulated the proposal to other 
proAuncial governments but the response was dis- 
appointing ; the common ansAver AA^as that this Avas 
not ncceiisary as provincial government officers Avere 
fully aware of the census position. I AAush this had 
aeen so biffi I have more than one specific instance of 
a Deputy Commissioner’s attitude towards the census 


auper'lntendent defim'tely prejudicing the latter’s 
operations. It is time that where the census is con- 
cerned every district officer realised that he is not an 
outside critic but a part of the scheme. If the Govern- 
ment of India Avere ready to pay for enumerators 
it Avould be much easier for everyone concerned, 
most of all for the Census Commissioner and - the 
superintendents ; but since they are not, it is essen- 
tial that the provincial agencies through Avhich we 
Avork and whose influence is so profound should not 
tlirough their attitudes or utterances prejudice oUr 
difficult operations. It is a curious coincidence .that 
the most notable incidents of Deputy Commissioner 
truculence came from the proAunce which had been 
most confident that its officers Avere fully aAAnre of 
their position in relation to the census. 

One of the Presidencies, Avhile nob unattracted 
by the idea, remarked that the proposal was techni- 
cally impossible. Frankly this attitude strikes me 
as ridiculous. Far from being impossible it was 
actually in practice in a major province ; and when 
one reflects on the Avhole nature of the Indian census, 
a theoretically purely central matter carried out as 
regards one stage almost entirely by provincial 
agencies, one is amazed that hair-splitting of this 
sort should be indulged in. ° 

The U, P. government followed up this sensible 
practice by Avarning district officers that the condi- 
tion and efficiency of census operations in their dis- 
tricts Avould be accounted among the features bear- 
ing on their own provincial record. I fancy this had 
a pronounced effect and the high quality of the U. P. 
enumeration must in some degree have been due to it. 
This U. P. action should be an invariable feature. 

Similar beneficial effects were observed from a 
Bihar. Government letter declaring the importance 
they attached to census work and calling for special 
confidential reports on officers’ performance in this 
field. 

33. The Census Commissioner should I think be 
given some ex officio status in the Home Department. 

I made this suggestion in 1939, but Avitllout success. 
Actually hoAvever, under present conditions where 
CA'^erything has to be forced through in the minimum 
of time, the system should be such as to make refer- 
ences to gOA-emment as easy as possible. The Census 
Commissioner’s general administrative powers were 
greater this time than in 1931 and I Avas spared some 
^ least of the ridiculous references Avhich afflicted 
Dr. Hutton. Still on eacL of the three main issues 
submitted to the government it took four months 
for orders to come and even then onlj'' after persistent 
urging on my part. References of this sort are largely ■ 
technical and it would be far better if the Census 
Commissioner himself as ex-officio joint secretary 
let us-say, Avere able to submit these Avdthin the depart- 
ment instead of watching time being consumed by • 
clerksindulgmgin the general processes of uninforma- 
tive noting. Time is of the essence of a Census Com- 
missioner’s work ; everything; is linked up in a date 
succesriqn and great difficulties are inA'olA'’ed if the 
time sequence is upset. 
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If, as I have urged, there were , some between- 
census continuity and problems Hke the questions 
etc., were taken up during the decade, difficulties of 
this kind would greatly diminish, but so long as the 
phoenix system obtains the Government of India 
must make it easier for the Census Commissioner to 
get prompt orders on the few matters which he submits 
to them. ' ■ 

34. The practice of appointing a Rajputana 
superintendent should be continued. The States in 
this area very greatly in dimensions and efficiency 
and all need and welcome the direction of a central 
officer. These States could not easily or indeed at 
all be attached to any provincial superintendent and 
proper control of enumeration demands the presence 
of a central officer. His headquarters need not be at 
Ajmer and this year at the tabulation stage I authoris- 
ed the transfer of the headquarters to Jaipur. There 
is no reason 'whatever to insist on the presence of 
this office in Ajmer. Jaipur is even more convenient 
and has the advantages of better , accommodation 
both for office and offices. 

■ 35. It is important to secure the fullest and 

easiest contact between provincial superintendents 
and the States whose census they may be directing. 
Tliis should be secured therefore at the outset by 
obtaining the consent of the Political Department 
to direct correspondence and contacts between the 
provincial superintendent — or in particular cases the 
•Collector of a district — and the State census officers. 

36. Enumeration is a field process, totally distinct 
from tabulation. Consequently convenience is a 
prinie consideration and where States are concerned 
the largely. artificial units represented by the Eastern 
States A_gency, Central India etc., should be disre- 
garded and States associated with that province with 
which they are most connected and to which access 
is most convenient. Thus in 1941 the C. P. Superin- 
tendent conducted the enumeration of Malrrai and 
; the Eastern States were divided between Bihar, 
Orissa and the C. P. 

A list of such associations is attached (Appendix I). 

37. With the development of State administra- 
tions and State consciousness it must be anticipated 
that more States will in 1950.-51 wish to conduct their 
own operations. There is no point in opposing this 
and the letter in Appendix II (which had the concur- 
rence of the Political Department) which shows the 
principles adopted this time in regard to Bhopal, 
Indore and Rewa, could be taken as a guide. Pro- 
vided a State has a reasonable standard of adminis- 
trative competence and quality in its officers and is 
prepared to accept supervision it should be en- 
couraged to run its 'own enmneration. Undoubtedly 
from the theoretical point of view, large groupings 
are preferable for tabulation purposes and indeed even 
for enumeration control. IBut there is no getting 
away from the natural desire of States to run the 
census as they run their other affairs. They vdll be 
ready to accept the Census Commissioner’s direction, 
and indeed if my experience is any guide, to seek and 
welcome it. 
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38. Actually the best association in certain cases 
would be with the central larger State. Thus Baroda, 
which has a distinguished record of census achieve- 
ment, is the natural centre really for the Western 
India and Gujarat States. This body of States has in 
the past been attached, to Bombay but represents, 
always an awkward and difficult addition to a pro- 
ffincial charge. Similarly Indore could direct the 
Malwa Agency, Bhopal the Bhopal Agency and so 
on. And this year, for the tabulation stage, I 
took advantage of the diminished British India 
effort and Col. Watts’ desire for early release to take 
up an appointment outside India, to group the 
small States in Malwa and Bhopal Agencies with the 
Census officers of Indore and Bhopal res- 
pectively. So far as tabulation is concerned this 
could probably be extended and this point will be 
discussed further on. Enumeration however is more 
difficult, for it is a field process involving direction 
and issue of orders, and States might not relish 
this form of direction by another State. The at- 
tempt should however be made to develop associa- 
tion at the enumeration stage also, and Bhopal and 
Indore offer suitable elements for first consideration. 
The Bundelkhand States could possibly be added 
to U. P. next time. They are most conveniently 
approached from that province and although this 
■would add to an already heav}’' charge the possibility 
is worth a trial. I do not think the Rewa State as 
yet ripe for this kind of supervision although ten 
years hence it may have developed considerably. 
The point should be investigated. 

I regard a State association of tliis land, if prac- 
ticable, as the best and most natural course. Where 
for any reason it is not possible, supervision of enu- 
meration could be carried out perhaps by a member 
of the Resident’s staff at Western India for 
Western India States and at Indore, Bhopal etc., 
for the groups of small States in Central India. After 
all the Collectors of districts are as it were the deputies 
of the Census Superintendent in the provinces and 
a Resident’s staff could reasonably carry on parallel 
functions. This assumes of course that Bhopal, 
Indore and Rewa can carry on their census activities 
more or less independently, with liaison substituted 
for control on the part of the Resident’s staff. 

39. Ten years hence conditions may be very 
different here too. There maj'' be no Residents in 
which case this proposal falls to the ground, 
There may be a much greater degree of association 
between small States for other purposes and if they 
have got the length of accepting a common High 
Court, police services etc., then a fortiori they 
could be expected to associate for purposes of a 
purely scientific undertaking like the census. 

There, is great scope here for between-census 
study and preparation. If the idea is taken up and 
worked out in the immediatel)' succeeding years it 
can be all ready for the next census. 

40. If by any chance it should be decided to have 
a Central India superintendent again. I must strongly 
urge that a more suitable officer be appointed. To 
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put mto a post in wliicli Indian experience and knowl- 
edge are so important, an officer with hardly any 
knowledge of India and whose interests and tastes and 
ambitions lay entirely outside that country, was 
neither fair to the census nor to the States nor to 
the officer himself. 

41. Superintendents' conference . — This census for 
the first time saw the calling of a conference of super-* 
intendents before the main worlc of the enumeration 
year. In the past such a conference had been held if at 
all, just before the census date. Everyone of the 
officers who attended greatly appreciated its value ; 
many of them referred more than once to the assist- 
ance and enlightenment it had brought. Census 
officers should get to know each other as soon as 
possible ; I wished to encourage the greatest degree 
of local discussion and consultation and to a great 
extent this was acliieved. Such a conference should 
be a regular feature of any succeeding census. Had 
the operations of 1941 gone the full course I should 
have called a tabulation conference also, But of 
the two the preliminary one is the more im 2 }ortant. 

The hkely development of State independence in 
the census sphere has some I'epercussionS here. In 
February 1940 my conference covered the ll superin- 
tendents of British India, plus those for Bahlchistan- 
Eajputana and Central India, plus the 7 major States 
wliich had in the past conducted their own opera- 
tions. This body of 22 was as big as is really prac- 
ticable for a consultation of this kdnd. On tlie otlier 
hand new Statues Working on their own like 
Bhopal, Indore, Rewa and various others may nosh 
also to be present, I do not think the number should 
go above 25 and if there is any likelihood of such 
excess I should be inclined to have the newer arrivals 
grouped together and represented by a single officer. 
In 1940 for example Pudukota and Sandur and various 
individual States of Rajputana Avished to attend 
but I put forward the consideration mentioned above 
and they did not press their request. Where Raj- 
putana is concerned there is no reason for individual 
States being rejlresented since a superintendent 
exists for that region. By achieving the maximum 
association of States with provinces, at any rate for 
the enumeration stage, the numbers could be kept 
down and an efficient conference secured. But this 
poffit too IS one that will need further consideration 
and would repay preparation and study in advance. 

The* complexities of State relations and internal 
brganisatiqns make themselves felt during a census 
and odd little peculiarities of jurisdiction liaVe to be 
^Ived e.g. as regards the Thikanas in Rajputana, 
iUese ieudatories sometimes by precedent conduct 
their own census up to the enumeration. This 
means that not only the State but these minor units 
have to be pursued to appoint officers and so -on over 
the whole range of preparations. All these complica- 
tions are solved, as so many others are in India, .but 

tJiey do add to the harassments of a census officer’s 
lite. 


Rajputana is a difficult area in many ways and it 
would be a good thing if all sorting and compilation 
for it were centralised. It would be still better if all 
the States would take serious steps to improve the 
quality of enumeration and enumerators. In every 
scientific enquiry the collection of facts is the founii- 
ation just os for a hou.so, and in a census that found- 
ation is the enumeration sy.stem. 

42. Particular difficulty and delay were occasioned 
over the frontier 'illaqas in Gilgit. The fact that 
a controversy between the Government of India and 
Kashmir existed in relation to these illaqas was 
no reason whatever why census preparations or the 
appointment of a census officer should have been held 
up so long. From the Ccil.sus point of view the ob- 
vious association of these illaqas is wth Kashmir 
and to' carry on their census as an isolated effort is 
rather ridiculous. I insisted on the fullest collabora- 
tion with the ICashmir census officer who at one time 
I found w.as ignored altogether by the Political Agent 
as no specific permission had been received for direct 
correspondence. I was able to cure this through 
a telephonic message but it should never have arisra. 

Unfortunately the same punctilio intervened at 
the tabulation stage to prevent the Kashmir officer 
receiving information necessary for his tables. 

This division of responsibility resulted in a 
definitely unsatisfactory census for the illaqas, 
for the Political Agent considered it impossible to ask 
the mo.st important questions in tlie sclicdule althougli 
they were asked without difficulty in' the immediately 
contiguous regions directed by the Kashmir census 
authority. As a result the detennination for the 
Illaqas falls far below that for Kashmir State in value. 

Actually a census should be regarded as a piece of 
scientific observation and the enumeration, which is 
the observation process, should be guided only by 
efficiency. What we do wth the figures aftenvards 
is a totally different matter ; they can be taken any- 
where for tabulation. They can be shown against 
any heads or in fact treated in whatever way the 
governments like. But the collection of the figures 
themselves, the fundamental stage from which every- 
tliing else starts, should ' never be subjected to 
ininutiae of procedure. A census enumeration system 
like a high tension vure should take the best and 
quickest route and be enabled to cross frontiers 
whenever necessary. 

4.1. Printing and Stationery.—^The earliev paper 
matters are settled the better but this too I hope vdll 
have been solved by greater between-Census continuity. 
If not, there should be an early decision on question- 
naire, then on size and form of pad and on code 
number, all necessary preliminaries to maldng a start. 
A full discussion of details will be found elsewhere. 
Unless . the complete devolution of ininting is 
achieved there will always be a certain amount of 
control to be applied to local printing. 

This census saw the removal from proffincial 
superintendents of by far the greatest element of 
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tlieir printing responsibilities throngk tbe cbange- 
over to the pad sj’^stem and the concentration of print- 
ing at a single Government of India Press and the 
control of the entire operation by the Census Com- 
missioner. As a corollary to this however I obtained 
the consent of the Controller of Printing and Sta- 
tionery to other items of printing being carried out 
locally at the discretion of the superintendents. • In 
the past all of this had theoretically to be considered 
first for execution by a central press if possible. The 
change-over, in addition to substantial economies well 
over a lakh of rupees, produced greater convenience 
and flexibility. For in a country of the size of India 
languages and local conditions differ widely atrd in an 
undertaking like the census, carried out through local 
agencies wherever possible, these differences have to 
find e.xpression. 

' 44. This position should be continued and where 
possible carried further. If provincial governments 
were, as in a logical system they would be, the actual 
performers of enumeration, the situation would be 
automatically established and their presses and print- 
ing control generally would govern all such matters. 
So long as this does not obtain however, and the Con- 
troller of Printing is still concerned with a branch of 
printing effort which is theoretically of the Central 
Government, he shoidd be able to apply and be assist- 
ed in applying within the limits of practicability the 
criteria and methods by which he controls Central 
Government printing in the strict sense. It is ad- 
visable that provincial superintendents should be 
aware of at least the main general principles. They 
will ordinarily be officers without previous acquaint- 
ance of printing orders etc.; and I observed this time -- 
certain directions in which economy could probably 
have been secured had they been more fully acquaint- 
ed with certain control principles. In addition the 
application of these principles would save a certain 
amount of correspondence with the Controller and 
thus secure convenience to everyone concerned. 

45. All superintendents therefore from the begin- 
ning should keep the following general principles in 
mind in any printing they carry out. The detailed 
points have been taken from various criticisms made 
bv the Controller on provincial printing activities 
during this census. Perhaps the most important 
of these or at any rate the most fundamental is the 
need when inviting tenders to give as close an appro- 
ximation as possible to the .amount of copies etc., 
required and in general the mass of the undertaking ; 
and the securing of tenders quoted fii'st for a certain 
number of copies and then for additional smaller 
numbers. Clearly the basic number thus mentioned 
in the call for a tender should itself be a reasonable 
approximation to the total amount expected. 

Printing at 'private presses — calling for tenders — principles. 

(i) The number of copies required or in general the 
, amount of matter to be printed should be estimated .as 
closely as possible, - . 

(ti) If this estimate cannot be made correctly at the 
time of calling for quotations a clause should be added 
in the tender form to the effect that t}q)e will have to be 


kept standing for a specified period. This period should 
be as brief as possible. 

{in) As the cost rate for the first batch is always 
the highest, tenderers should be asked to quote separate- 
ly for the first X copies and for a subsequent 1,000, 500, 

10 etc., copies as the case may be ; and also to say what re- 
bate will be given if fewer copies than the number ori- 
ginally quoted are finally ordered. 

The figure -should be as far as possible of the same 
general dimensions as the probable total demand. 

{iv) Eates per page in the size required should be 
called for and the area of the printed matter a page 
should contain should be stated. 

(«) The printers should be asked to submit along 
with their tenders, a sealed specimen showing the size of 
tjqie, style of printing and the quality of paper which they 
propose to use. 

(vi) Tenderers should be asked to submit their 
tenders by a specified date and time. No tender received 
after the stipulated time should be taken into considera- 
tion. 

{vii) Certain presses may not be suited for the exe- 
cution of a particular item of work and such presses 
should not be asked to tender ; the number of presses 
invited however should not be less than 2. 

{viii) Tenders for several items of work may be 
called for at once and it may happen that no single press 
offers the lowest quotation for each item. In such cases 
the work should be distributed, the press offering the 
lowest rate for a particular item being entrusted with its 
execution. 

As the enumeration time approaches the pressure 
may be such that it may not be always possible to 
observe the full procedure of tender etc., but over 
the great bulk of superintendent’s printing it should 
be possible to give effect to the points above. 

46. Superintendents themselves with their offices, 
and the administrative stationery of compilation offices 
(as distinct from the actual enumeration slips or 
other mass-orders) were this time accepted as a normal 
central supply, which eased matters considerably as 
against 1931. 

It may be necessary however to supply paper in 
advance to districts for house lists etc. ; at any rate 
the indications from some provinces e.g., Madras are 
that this may be necessary. Provincial scales 
have been so tightened up that there is no longer 
any margin for them to carry our house list paper etc. 
Probably however the best course would still be to 
operate by recoupment i.e., districts could use their 
own paper and recoup later from central resources. 
Such issues should be subject to a definite maximum 
per district in proportion to the number of villages ; 
otherwise excessive demands are lilrely. 

47. At my suggestion and indeed from a draft 
provided by me the Government of India approached 
all central departments pointing out the importance 
of a good lead by them and the exemption matter 

.did not present itself, in so marked a form as it 
did, e.g., in Madras in 1931. Nevertheless the 
tendency was noticeable for Government of India 
servants to try to dodge census duties in the provinces 
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ar.d tlie Survey of India in particular showed up 
rather badly in the U. P. Calcutta offices of the Gov- 
ernment of India were also unsatisfactory and the 
Reserve Bank seemed to consider itself above any 
kind of service in the census ; and in general if the 
Government of India -wish this remarkable system 
to continue they ■will have to see that their own 
people give a lead instead of being in most areas 
away from the Government of India’s own head- 
quarters, discreditable shirkers. The main fault 
is in the heads of the offices whose responsibility 
it is to see that the Government of India's orders 
are carried out. 

48. It is not generally realised how unfortunate 
such action is. ' In the provinces yve have the whole 
body of provincial officers working overtime and 
spare-time unpaid on the census which is a central 
subject. When they see central government em- 
ployees dodging their plain duty as citizens they feel, 
quite naturally that they have not been fairly 
treated. 

The Collector of Customs in Bombay tried to 
secure exemption this time but I resisted this and 
the C. B. R. accepted my protest. After all we do 
not lay specific duties on such men ; what -we do is to 
import liis authoiiby into the census. We put as it 
were his red robe over it. 

The principles are simple enough. There 
should be no general exemptions of any kind except 
for serving soldiers and police. Even these of course 
can be used where the enumeration of soldiers or 
policemen is concerned. Exemptions can only be 
of individuals for individual reasons such as ill- 
health etc. Furthermore, such exemptions should 
be in the complete discretion of the local authorities ; 
there should be no question of the Government of 
India interfering to secure exemption for its servants 
in a province. This position is cardinal. We place 
a responsible officer in charge of enumeration in 
each province working in liaison with the provincial 
government and there should be no appeal as regards 
evemption from census duties beyond these autho- 
rities. 

49. The difficulty about areas is chronic. Survey 

determinations are always improving and the im- 
provements, where frontiers are difficult ,pr unde- 
termined may be considerable. It is far better 
to have this area business taken up thoroughly 
and settled between 1948-51 i.e., column 2 of 

Imperial Table I should be settled by the 
1st January, 1951 and left unaltered thereafter for 
th.at census. 

This difficulty does not affect only inter- 
]n'ovincial or State/province boundaries. In the 
N. W. F. P. for example there exist apparently long 
unsettled questions oh where exactly certain torvn 
boundaries run or for example in what particular 
local area a large jail may be. Since it is an accepted 
principle that urban and rural areas are kept dis- 
tinct throughout it is mo.st desirable to get these and 
any other boundary question cleared up before the 
f uj)erintendent begins. 


50. This matter of the lower population limit for 
what we admit as a town shows, in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, an infinite variety in India. Bhopal State ' 
admitted to the urban category places of 2,000 popu- 
lation whereas in Madras and elsewhere places of 
over 5,000 were freely disregarded. Even allowing 
something for a greater urban addiction, it is impos- 
sible to believe that these villages have any serious 
claim to be regarded as towns for all-India purposes. 
It seems to me therefore that the general tables should 
decline to recognise anything falling below the 
minimum of 5,000. Similarly for the provincial , 
volumes and in these volumes, for any States for which 
figures are given. If a State, in its own private 
volume, chooses to class some microscopic units as 
towns it may do so if it likes but the volumes- in the 
all-India series should adhere to a comihon m inim um ‘ 
This will mean a certain degree of variation from 
the past, e.g., in the case of Mysore but that could 
easily be met by sho\ying the no longer qualifying 
places in a subsidiary table and making the comment 
on the flyleaf that for facility and comparison the 
common tables observe the same effective minimum. 

51 . 19il changes : — This census saw several radical 
changes in methods. . I have commented elsewhere on 
the paralysing effect of the phoenix system ; what 
should be the natural scientific progress in a scientific 
subject, namely small-scale mvestigation, experi- 
ment, check, further experiment and so on is ren- 
dered impossible and India’s Census Commissioners' 
have either to decide to experiment on an all-India' 
basis or abandon experiment and change altogether. 
In no circumstance was this more noticeable than in 
the actual method of enumeration itself. The- one- 
night idea had been taken for granted possibly on 
the theory that whatever was done in the U. K.' must 
be right for India. 

Incidentally, where a very mobile population 
is concerned the one-night theory even on a literate . 
householder basis has developed pronotmeed weak- 
nesses ; for the actual fact of a, family’s or person’s 
whereabouts on a particular night will in many cases 
have no bearing at all on his normal residence ; and 
where this applies on • a large scale the distortion may 
be considerable. In the United Kingdom the effects 
of this distortion have already produced serious 
reflection • and it is not impossible that future cen- 
suses may see some endeavour there to get nearer 
to a normal residence enumeration. The most 
mobile population in the ^vorld, that of the U. S. A , 
is not censused on a one-night theory and the con- 
ception of normal residence is one to which other 
countries than the U. S. A. will have to come if they 
wish their census determinations to. present a pictuie 
of normal conditions of local association and resi- 
dence. 

52. Now India, consciously or unconsciously, had 
realised that with a largely illiterate population a 
householder census was out of the question. It realis- 
ed also that having to use enumerators meant that 
time had to be allowed for producing the basic 
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record ; and finally had used wlierever possible 
existing local agencies in its S3’’stem. In other words 
everything was prepared for a system based on normal 
residence and had the one-night theorj'^ not misled 
everyone India might by now have had a well 
developed and tested normal-residence, system of 
enumeration, and indeed might have gone some way 
towards a continuing census. The one -night theory 
however came in to produce the, almost fantastic 
position which sent enurperators round their blocks 
all on one night with instructions to cancel any 
entry of a person absent and insert an entry of new- 
comers. Theoretically this was admirable, if un- 
necessarj^ As soon however as one gives it a detach- 
ed glance grave difficulties appear. 

The original record prepared by the enumerator 
over a period of days or weeks Avas carefully checked, 
tested, revised and so on. It Avas so to speak open to 
constant test. The record of this final night hoAvever 
AA'as hardly checked at all. Theoreticall}'^ the supeiwi- 
■ sor AA'as covering his circle and the charge superintend- 
ent' his charge at the time of the final count but a 
slight acquaintance Avith the dimensions of the ordi- 
nary rural circle for example, and the distance to be 
coArered at night time if supervision AA^as to be 
effective, is enough to show that as a practical measure 
no supervision on this final night AA^as comparable in 
any AA'ay Avith the kind of superAusion exercisable at 
the preliminary enumeration. Anyone Avho had 
actually conducted a census under the old scheme 
could not fail to have this fact very clearly impressed 
on him. The system in fact AAms gravely o^-eh to 
corruption and held out both hands to it and had 
only been saved in the past by the fact that the 
great bAific of Indians Avere decent .and honourable 
citizens. . That Avas the condition of this so-called 
one-night count Avhich simply lent itself to false returns 
by citizens Avith or Aidthout the enmnerator’s con- 
niA^ance. 

As I said the Indian citizen in the past 
could be rehed on but AAuth the steady increase’ in 
commmal c'amour over census results and the 
enormous importance giA^en to the community totals 
by the ncAV political system, and Avith due regard to- 
the Auolence of language used by persons in pro- 
minent positions, it Avas impossible not to foresee 
attempts to gerrymander, I myself saAv them at 
close quarters on a small scale, in the Telugu-Oriya 
agitation over Ganjam in 1930-31 and the possibi- 
lity of improper action on a serious scale could not be 
disinissed. ' ' 

53. Connected with all this, and another un- 
fortunate effect of the one-night theory, AA^as the 
enormous number of our enumeralo.s. .Since 
everyone Avas supposed to cover his block, Avhich 
meant visiting every house in it, Avhatever the con- 
ditions of the area, or the season, in the course of a 
single eA'ening, that block could not be of very great 
dimensions. This meant that more enumerators Avere 
required and the number emploA’^ed in 1931 Avas of 
the order of 2 millioii. These features meant that 
in many areas shopkeepers and outsiders of all lands 


had to be pressed into serAuce as enumerators and 
the net had to go far Avider than Adllage officers, 
schoolmasters and persons of similar standing and 
responsibility. Hence the possible entry of error 
or faction through less siutable persomiel. 

Where travellers were concerned it is impossible 
to say hoAv many people Avho, should have been coimt- 
ed Avere not or how many were counted who haAung 
been counted already should not haA^e been. Of 
necessity also this travellers enumeration was done 
against time, since passengers Avished to catch their 
trains-and against great difficulties of language, etc., 
as AA^hen a ticket collector in South India had to 
enumerate a stahvartPathan. Wh^n one reflects on 
the great increase in the travelling habits of the Indian 
public and the advent of long-distance motor buses, as 
represented for example by the long line that stands 
opposite to the Delhi station marked “ Delhi- 
Jjultan ”, “ Dellii and all Punjab ” and so on, one 
is forced to the conclusion that the application of the 
one-night theory this time Avould have represented 
an intolerable strain on the enumerating staff and 
an enormous and unascertainable amount of dupli- 
cation, omission or error. 

54. India has been a victim to theory in many 
AA^ays but in no Avay more unfortunately than in the 
census. The one-night .theory is in fact the direct 
product of a system in Avhich the householder is the 
enumerator. When this is so then the one-night 
effort folloAvs automatically since every householder 
can be commanded to do his Avork on a single night 
and must be so required if difficulties are to be 
avoided. And AA^hen India has a literate and educated 
population of householders it may be possible to adopt 
such a system. At present hoAvhver she has not, and 
she has to operate through enumerators Avho have to 
explain the questions to ignorant and often illiterate 
people. This process of questioning may sometimes 
spread over a considerable time, sometimes be 
pushed through quickly, but at any rate Avhen 
bound in the fetters of one night it represents such 
difficulties under present conditions as to be no 
longer justifiable. 

And apart from the question of literacy conamunal 
rancours . Avould have to have greatly diminished 
before a householder census Avas _ possible. A 
moment’s thought Avill shoAV that with feeling in 
India as it Avas in 1941 a census on 
the British type Avould have been absolutely 
worthless for it AVOuld have simply lent itself to cor- 
ruption. Here, enters the strength of the Indian 
svstem of 1941 in Avhich genuine check is possible 
and is applied. 

Once aAvay. from the old practice there is no 
longer any need to hunt for a night graced (D. V.) 
by a full moon, and undisturbed by large festiA^als 
(to discover any day Avhich did not 'carry somewhere 
in India some element of disturbance _ of -this sort 
Avas impossible always). And finally it Avill make 
it possible to relate India’s census to the same date 
in every decade presuming a common census season 
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is retained. The statistical convenience of tliis is 
obvious. 

55. Another important aspect is that of possible 
extra cost which formed the burden of the series of 
notes which culminated in a Home Department 
letter [No. 45/14/38-Public of 9th November, 
1938] to the provinces. There were strong demands 
in 1930-31 in Madras for payment of enumcrator.s. 
I refused to consider this and secured the backing 
of the Madras Government for the refusal. But it 
is idle to blink the fact that what used to bo in the 
old days if not welcomed at least accepted as a 
function by the private citizen is bccoining in- 
creasingly regarded as a corvee to bo evaded if ])0S5i- 
ble and scamped if inevitable. Yet any general 
payment of enumerators is oiit of the question in 
India unless their numbers can bo enormously re- 
duced. The alternative therefore if wo are to main- 
tain efficiency and avoid serious difficulties is to 
integrate our system with existing provincial sys- 
tems to the greatest possible extent and get the 
provincial s)'stcms to play u]). The letter of Novem- 
ber, 1938 may be taken to represent tiic latter 
feature, the non-simultancous enumeration the former. 
By departing from the .single-night theory we were 
able to a much greater extent to confine the enumera- 
tion work to persons cither in the service of govern- 
ment or in association witli it. 

50. jMy own view stated more than once is that 
the ten-yearly convuLsion roprc.sentod by the ordinary 
census is a primitive method and that an up-to-date 
country whose administrative and stjitisticai .sy.stom 
is of the proper quality should be able to achieve the 
population record it wants on a less convulsiw; and 
expensive scale. After all what does a country need 
in the way of population knowledge 1 Surely the 
general dimensions arc all that is required for admi- 
nistrative measures. In any case the row.s of digits 
which appear against countric.s’ pojuilations in 
published statistics have really no meaning after (he 
first one or two significant figures. Year Books give 
tlic population of India for cxanqilc, its various 
provinces etc., down to the units figure. This units 
figure lost all significance by the mere occurrence 
cf vital events over these great stretches of the 
country within five minutes of the comjiletion of the 
cne-n'ght count. The tens and hundreds lost their 
signifi-cvnce within a month and finally no con- 
ceivable system of census enumeration could yield 
significance in the last digit of a nine figure total 
and to pretend that it does or could is to nourish an 
illusion. When citing populations even of provinces 
far less of India, mention should be only in millions 
and for smaller units or States in thousands. Quite 
apart from the mathematical justification for this, 
a proper recognition of possible approximation would 
have a pronounced educative effect ; if public and 
administrators realised that a population in millions 
for India was all that could be stated they would 
realise that meticulous methods might possibly be 
replaced by others, easier and cheaper, which while 
not professing to give a figure to units or tens would 


yield it very satisfactorily to all the degree of appro- 
ximation required. 

67. In fact what is required is a new vision. In 
India, as in other countric.s, tlicre is too great a 
tendency to look on anything stated in figure.s as 
po.s3c.ssing a different and higher value as against 
the same thing put in word.s, and the country is full 
of percentages taken to two jfiacos of dcf-imals 
wijcrc the unita digit or even the tens lacks all signi- 
ficance. This is what one might call spiirious 
accuracy. If it ended there it wonld be bad onougli, 
but unfortunately tliese figures form the basis of 
arguments, charge and counb.-r . charge, detnand.s, 
asseverations and all the gamut of dialectic. I 
remember .sometime ago an acrimonious public 
(liscussioji ba.sed entirely on figures possessing .so 
wide a margin of error as to lack all value. Tlii.s has 
a clear import for census detenninations. It points 
in the lir.‘-l in.stancc di.-linitely to the limits that arc 
inevi{al)le in any census : I clc.scrii)ed this once 
ns the conflict betwoc!) range and penetration. 
Bnngc is of the essence of a census and penetraticn 
in any (lei)(h is rarely possible to a blunt instrument 
such ns a census enumeration nui.st inevitaldv 
remu 11 . Here enters the question of the use- 
fulne.ss of the census in jire.scnt conditions in .such 
matters as infirmity determination. Wc have gone 
beyond that. Similarly otlinological and allied 
enquiries have really pa.'ssed ont.^^ide it.s .scope and 
should lie left to tlie direction of experts in these 
.subjects anti the .sjiccially trained c.xccutive personnel 
they will bo al)l'> to command. 

It points also in the direction indicated iiy 
paragraph 60. It is doing a pasitive dis-scrvice 
to civic understanding to use tluxse terminal digh.s 
at all, and one result of limiting our cit.ntion to 
.significant figures would jiroliably be to remove the 
figures after the decimal point in the great majority 
of peiccntago.s .springing from census figure?. 

And finally it points to the great but often 
forgotten truth that in every enquiry there enters 
an original act of oliservation and a process of treat- 
ment. In our census, the criginal observation is 
where the enumerator jnits his questions to the 
cit izen and records the latter's answers. Since no 
subsequent processing can replace or improve the 
quality of observation, it follows that the jirimary 
point in all investigations is to raise the quality 
ofour observer and of the human sources from which 
lie gets bis informat ion. The fewer observers we 
have .the bettor, .«incc obviously wc are far more 
likely to achieve relative uniformity of approach 
and record with a thousand men than with a 
million. And of course such uniformity of approach 
is of the greatest importance in raising tlie standard 
of statistics. 

58. Thus wc come to the first element of change, 
namely to reduce the number of enumerators as fai- 
ns possible by eliminating the uninterested, unwil- 
ling, or unreliable elements and confining our staff to 
men with some degree of public responsibility, 
administrative tradition or professional pride — men 
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who had something to gain from a -competent and 
honest record of work and at any rate were amen- 
able to a degree of official control which made 
a defective record a possible source of censure and 
prejudice to them in their ordinary careers. In many 
parts of India though not unfortunately in all, an 
admirable system exists readymade in rural parts 
in the form of village officers and circle inspectors, 
to use the Madras terminology, or officers corres- 
ponding to them in other provinces such as the 
Punjab, jST, W. F. P. and so on. The old system 
made it impossible for these men to be used to the 
.full ; for .insisting on a complete traverse in a single 
evening meant that they could be given cmly a 
fraction of the village of which they had a profound 
knowledge and that recourse was necessary to other 
and often, far from suitable elements in the village. 
The fact that enumeration is unpaid work must 
also be borne in mind. A system which 
would enable the village to be entrusted to the 
village officers with perhaps the schoolmasters 
and one or two other men connected with the admi- 
nistration or definitely reliable would secure a 
far more dependable body of enumerators and also 
men far more readily brought together for instruc- 
tion and training. 

It was significant that in the areas where the 
(Changes in system was least marked and the numbers 
of enumerators were reduced least, the quality of 
enumeration suffered. Thus whereas Rajputana 
pomplained of the difficulty of the questions and the 
contractions etc., Assam, much more remote and 
difficult in many ways, found the questions and the 
contractions both understood. The difference was 
•that Assam had gone far in rationalising and getting 
•rid of the weaker vessejs among enumerators whereas 
Eajputana for one reason or another was not able to 
achieve anything in this line. Similarly C. P. enur 
meration encountered more difficulties than the 
other provinces and for the same reason. 

59. This led clearly to the first requirement ; 
.the one-night theory ought to go, And tins census 
has seen its going. 

60. I should have liked to go •even further in my 
.changes and ipdeed to have gone the lengths indi- , 
bated in m}' Madrgs report of 1932. And if India’s 
census is to be prpperly rationalised such develop.- 
ments will have tg .come. Working however against 
time with a team of officers who though capable and 
willing liad no previous experience (with one British 
India exception) and were diffident evqn about the 
changes prescribed, it was only wisdom to have re- 
'gard to their douhts, hesitations, ternperaments and 
inexperience. Even as it is however some signi- 
Ificant effects of the change can be gauged frOm the 
fact that the pumber of enumerators in Madras was 
reduced from over 370,000 to 82,000. f.e., by 4/5. A 
ponnected change, for which Mr. Elwin must take 
'considerable credit, was that the number of charges 
Svas brought down by more than half through making 
jeharge and tehsil coincide. In other words, in this 
important province we brought bur ...enumerating 
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staff down nearly to the limits of the amenable and 
competent personnel who could be relied on to work 
unpaid. Tf the logical extension suggested by my- 
self in 1932 and pressed again by Mr. Ehvin on tlii.«t 
occasion is carried out the number of enumerators can 
still further be reduced and be in effect the same as 
the number of village officers. 

A similar story comes from other provinces. 
For example in the Punjab the number of enumerators 
in 1941 was 71,000 against 146,000 of 1931 for a 
population ^ less. 

61. Quite apart from these general reasons which 
are of continuing validity, the advent of war condi- 
tions made it practically certain that a census on the 
old lines could not have been carried out at all in 
the larger part of the country. 

For one thing the substantially increased 
population would have meant an additional number 
of enumerators with all the problems of control which 
they involve. It would have meant for the railways, 
affected as they were by the heavy war-time traffic, 
the old-time clearing out of every available man on to 
census work on the census night. It is almost cer- 
tain that the railway companies would have struck 
at this. Instead of control and check work being 
more dispersed it would have meant once again, 
theoretically at least, the activities of government 
services on a particular night and the following day 
being concentrated on this one effort. 

Another circumstance militating against the 
old method was the general insecurity prevailing in ■ 
the North-West Frontier where quite frankly no 
enumerator would have gone out of his house after 
dark and Hindus would have been reluctant to assume 
any activities at all. 

Finally with communal excitement and passions 
at the height manifested in certain provinces and 
indeed to some extent all over the country, the old 
system would have led in many areas to positive 
riots and to worthless determinations. 

The one-night theory in effect was a kind of 
fetter constricting the free movement of a natural 
systern. The fetter removed, the system can at once 
move in suitable or preferred directions and some such 
inoves were rnade at this census. The main one, the ‘ 
adoption of the pad system has been discussed in a 
separate section but in general the foundation was 
that having raised the standard of our enumerators 
and shed as far as possible the weaker vessels, we 
could at once contemplate developments, 

62-. India is in some ways a country, in others a 
continent ; which means that both unity and diver- 
sity appear strongly in the general conditions affect- 
ing its life and activity. One might say that while 
purpose i§ an expression of unity application should 
be oqe of diversity and the distinction could be well 
applied to the Indian census. It is important to 
.preserve qnity of purpose and of standard. But 
where enumeration is concerned we have in essence 
.to get varying system^ to ^erve gur commop plap 
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and if tliat service is to acliieve the niaxunuin of 
convenience and suitability it must pay regard to the 
diversities of a continent’s life. 

Take for example the provinces of Bihar and 
Madras or Bihar and the Punjab. In the southern 
and the northeni provinces tiic great bulk of the 
rural areas are administered through a closely arti- 
culated system which finds in ever)^ village or group 
of villages, officers paid by the government fiuniliar 
with the conditions and the very ])ojni!atiou of the vil- 
lages, accustomed to handling complicated rcturn.s 
and in general admirably suited for functioning as an 
enumeration agency. Indeed it is ])robablc that in a 
good Madras or Punjab village or in other similar 
areas we reach as good census enumeration as the 
world can show. Above these village ol]teer.s arc 
other revenue subordinates of higher .standing who arc 
obviously well suited In* the conditions of their 
ordinary activity to take supervisory jrirts in the 
census scheme ; and so on and so on. In Bihar on 
the other hand nothing of this exists. 'L'iiero are 
no government officers in the village.s. There are no 
revenue inspectors or kanungos : the only government 
agency pervading the country iti the same way is the 
police and the Bihar con.sus .sy.stem has been based 
therefore on the police thana. 'I'his is unfortunate 
in many ways. Sub-inspectors of pohdne iiro busy 
officers ; their connections with the )ml>!ic are not 
of the land be.st designed to .scc\ire willing or cordial 
cooperation or free disclosure of jK'.r.snnnl details. 
Surely there should be some bettor (’onr.se ])ossible in 
this province. In the adjoining ])rovim’e of Bengal 
where the Union Board is a feature of (he local sdf- 
govermnent, we took the step of t ran -herring t!»e 
police census role to the Chairmen of t he.se Union 
Boards. This meant in efl'cct a non-official basi.s 
but in the past in any case these men had in clToct 
done the wovic for the sub-inspcctor.s of jiolicc. Now 
we cut aside this camouflage and repose the ri'.spon- 
sibility on the men themselves. ^\'lH^revor iiossibie 
we expressed it as an cx-ojjlcio function f.c.. if an 
incumbent was changed his successor as Pro’^idemt 
took on the duties. Then; was general appreciation 
of this step and some of the best work was done by 
these Chairmen of Union Boards. Bengal was 
favoured too in the presence of government servants 
known as the circle officers whose duties suited them 
admirably for supervisory effort in the census scheme. 
Thus Ben.gal saw a radical change in its method of 
census administration. 

Union Boards do not characterise Bihar, to the 
same extent. What does characterise it however 
are the huge and wealthy permanently 
settled estates such as Darbhanga etc. .Those 
estates have their own revcmie hierarchy 
going down to the villages and corresponding to a 
large extent to the village officer systems of other 
provinces. I can see no reason why the census scheme 
should not be tied firmly into these estate services and 
all the personnel of the estates be required to carry 
out the various degrees of census effort which fall 
on their parallels in British India.. • 


03. The problem of the census of India is one of 
mas-s. We arc dealing with a fifth of the population 
of tlie world and in an. operation of astounding 
complexity and skill we liavc achieved its enumera- 
tion decade after decade. It is important however 
to keep in touch with developments of both public 
attitude and capacity, and anything ie.S3 .suited for so 
difiicult an undertaking tiiau the ])r(;sent sy.stem l)y 
which llie Indian census is carried through could 
hardly be iiuiigined. Dr. Hut ton in 1!)3] .sliowed 
the (lefoet.s of the jjhocnix sy.stem :ind that ifc lias 
continued for anoLlier ten yeans is not to the credit of 
the (lovcrnmeut of India, I do not think it c.an ])os- 
siiiiy coiUimiu for yet anotlu’r decade. Tlie sy.stem 
is cxtravaga'.it of human caipacity and 
endurance. It is in. fii.ct a kind of .-sweated labour 
hut if proper tlioiight were given to metho i ; it would 
proliably be found jiy.^dble to rleveloji the power and 
sf’ope of tlie whole undertaking and yet reduce 
the hilour and remove the sweat and kc;p t!ie 
expenditure within limit. s. 

lit. Pveii on thi.s occasion 1 have secured sub- 
.stantial economie.a over 1031; thccse are marked. to 
some extent by the lie.'ivy ineii-.i.se in cost of paper 
and eoniieeted items but remiin cori.ii h;rnb!c. Un- 
less tbe Oovermnent of India take thought liowover 
tliey will not be able to continue on llie old linc.s. 
For one thing provinces may not again be ])r.>parel 
to play the p’.rl. tiivy have in the p.i-t, and tlio poor 
return they received this time for their eflbrt.s in 
enumeration is not likely t-o have a'-te.l a.s an en- 
couragement. Then mcthod.s should change along 
with doveloimu’nts of the people and agencies. Yot- 
methods are not things that can be or should be lightlv 
eliaugod when an entire continental pupidation is in 
qne.stion. ICliicieney and economy alik(.' counsel 
preliminary te.st and experiment. Tiii.s i.s precisely 
wlmt is defeated by tlie present sy.ste’n which could be 
de,sorib.'d ns a mad rnsh to extract certain figures 
and then an ern.U’ily violent hasde to remove all knowl- 
edge of how the n.gme.s were obtained. 

Go. To take i lungs for granted is the negation of 
the .scientine attitude. Yet this is precisely what 
the. jireseut system docs. It tako.s for granted tl.at 
the census can bo done cheap and at the ia.st. mitmte. 
Tliere has been no real thought devoted by the Gov- 
ernment of India to the ])robIems of enumeration 
for GO years ; all that has happened has heciv a suc- 
co.ssion of CcJisus Commi.ssioner5 struggling against 
lime to apply old systems to new conditions. 1 have 
carried throu.gh changCvS this time but for which the 
census would not have been possible at all ; these 
were not in any way facilitated by the phoenix 
system and the Government of India cannot always 
count on having an officer who is prepared to in- 
novate on so large a scale at such , short notice. 

GG. I said earlier that all that is necessary, and in 
fact all that census figures can give, is dimensions 
and that , this preoccupation -with insignificant digits 
should disappear. Once this point of vdew is accepted 
we come to the point that apart from the fatuity 
of the one-night record in Indian conditions there. ; 
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no need even to preserve tlie reference date. I did 
so this time partly because the magnitude of the 
change would have been too much for those with 
whom I had to deal. But I have noticed conversions 
among those who had first doubted and the Madras 
superintendent for example strongly counsels the 
scheme I myself put forward in 1930 of taking the 
census of a province at the time most suited to the 
administration and other conditions of it. There 
is all the dilference in the world between a country, 
that is prepared to pay for its census like the U. K. or ' 
the U. S. A., and a country that is not, like India '; 
so long as India is not prej ared to pay for this opera- 
tion she is bound to take the keenest regard for the 
convenience of those who carry it out for her free. 

Apart from tins' powerful consideration, it is 
only a matter of methods and control to get an 
accurate determination, for each unit at the time 
suited to it. The determinations would all be within 
one calendar year and the different seasons suitable 
aiid would furnish reliable totals for the countr3% 
Afier all, Bengal, U. P. and Madras axe bigger than 
any country is in Europe except Bussia and Germany, 
and differ as widely in many ways in conditions, and 
for example though they have no national frontiers 
between them are far more widely separated. We 
should in fact treat these major units of India on a 
provincial basis in the true sense of the word i.e., 
as provinces and not force them unnecessarily and 
■midesirably into an inconvenient iinity of time or 
method, 

67, Different provincial dates of course imply 
provision against enumeration in more than one 
province. ’ Here however a normal residence cri- 
terion could easily be applied and would solve the 
whole difficulty. Indians' from other parts of India 
would not be enumerated in a province at all ; the only 
outsiders would be those -without a normal residence 
in India e.g., commercial travellers, tourists etc., etc. 
All this is puly a matter of methods, and given some 
between-census continuity this system could un- 
doubtedly be worked out and held ready for the next 
nnumera-bion. AVithout that continuity it is unlikely 
that this would be possible, 

“ Rural administration has a tempo of its owm. 
Given ample time, the work -nnil get done. But time 
must be allowed”. I quote from Mr. Dutch 
and one of my chief objects has been preci^ly to suit 
as far as possible the census tempo to that of adminisr 
tration in its various spheres and at its different 
levels. With so forced and artificial an activity as a 
ten j'early census imder present conditions 
this suiting of tempo is not easy and cannot be com- 
plete. But it should be the great objective. ■ 

68. The objective of the 1941 census could be sum- 
med up therefore as to make a record of the popula- 
tion as far as possible at their normal place of residence 
and related to sunrise on 1st March, 1941 ; in worldng 
■towards this objective the fullest regard was to be 
had to the nature of the provincial or state system 
and the utmost endeavour made to integrate census 
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units ■with units 'of that system. Tlie actual periods, 
occupied in the enumeration process varied therefore 
with the province or State. Thus Bihar noth its 
lack of government village or pargana etc., officers 
had to start earlier than its neighbours while Bombay, 
the. Punjab and N. AV. E. P. felt themselves able to do 
a run-through enumeration in a few days concentrated 
on the reference date. Other provinces and States 
for the most part took a ton day period for the enu- 
meration and followed this up by a subsequent round 
to provide for births and deaths which had occurred 
between the enumerator’s visit and 1st Alarch. Once 
a person had been recorded at his place of residence 
there was no reason why he should be struck off 
merely because he happened to be away at the census 
date and this for example accounts for the case of the 
M. L. A. who declared in the Assembly that he had 
not been enumerated in Delhi. He and his family 
were already on record in Bihar. To introduce a 
thorough-going normal residence criterion over the 
whole of India in the brief period at ni)-' disposal with 
all the pressure on time involved was not practicable 
and to some extent the 1941 enumeration could there- 
fore be described as a compremise between a de facto 
and de jure. The standard instruction was that a 
person enumerated at one place who subsequently 
departed should not be stiuck off unless he would not 
be back by the 1st March. 

A simultaneous enumeration was applied 
only to elements of the floating population. Tho 
great bulk, over 99 per cent, of travellers fall vithin the 
category pf persons whose record against their houses 
would remain. The small residue were collected in 
hotels, lodging houses, caravanserais etc., and the 
tramps, sadhus, boat-dwellers and the like, in whose 
regard no “ house ” record is possible were roped in 
also at this simultaneous count. This however 
represented an infinitely smaller degree of effort than 
the old system under which the one-night visit ap- 
plied to everj-one of India’s hundreds of millions of 
people — applied theoretically, for as already remark- 
ed its practical application was a very different and 
much more doubtful matter. 

69. No census as I said more than once in broad- 
casts and other pronouncements, can rise above the 
level of the people and it takes two to make a census 
just as it takes two to make a quarrel and ahnost 
everything else in which human relationships are 
involved. Unfortunately in India this census duality 
is little understood and the common idea — and not 
only in the less educated circles — seems to be that 
the census enumeration is purely an official perform- 
ance. Actually of course, in any census, an}’avhere, 
the citizen’s part is the more important and funda- 
mental, for our enumerators are primarily scribes 
and it is the citizen’s collaboration which produces 
the valid record. It is important to get this point 
across, for on its proper appreciation depends the 
validity of any census record. If the regrettable 
phenomena which showed themselves in Lahore were 
to' occur m the U, K, the whole census would crash 
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70. Household schedules, which correspond to the 
XJ. K! system, used to be adopted for Etiropeans and 
similar classes in India. In Madras I abolished them 
in 1931 and this abolition was general over India on 
tliis occasion though here and there they were em- 
ployed in particular cases. Unless commung.1 pas- 
sions can be kept in check the U. K. system is impos- 
sible for India, quite apart from other considerations ; 
if, as in Lahore, householders are prepared to lie 
freely about the numbers in their dwelling no census 
could ever repose itself on the householder’s word. 

Actually, experience aU over India has been in the 
past that the household schedules were badly filled up. 
This for example was the case in Kashmir where a few 
were used in Srinagar, and if I were to recount the 
answers given by certain distinguished persons to the 
census questions there would be general amazement. 
Though census questions are framed with the utmost 
care to make them explicit and understandable, 
there will always be a certain amount of difficulty, 
at a first reading, over such questions as dependency, 
means of livelihood. The householder confronted 
with the schedule does his best in the 2 or 3 
minutes he gives to it but often misses the 
point of the more intricate questions. The enumera- 
tor on the other hand has been trained and practised 
on these very points of interpretation. Conse- 
quently he knows what he is after and extracts the 
correct information. One of the abiding difficulties 
of a census is that it demands in, such matters as 
means of livelihood a particularity that the ordinary 
citizen never uses in his ordinary life. If we have to 
classify occupations into the 240 heads, comprising 
for example half a dozen varieties of agriculture, 
distinguishing between a household servant and a 
chaprassi and between a private chaufteur and a taxi 
driver, then we must have all this on our enumeration 
record. Similarly a bus driver for our purpose is 
quite different from a lorry driver in the employ of a 
business concern and a lorry driver in a cotton mill 
for us is quite different from a lorry driver in a steel 
mill. Yet in ordinary circumstances, when either 
the taxi driver or bus driver or lorry driver appears in 
a court or wishes to register a document or for other 
purposes has to give his occupation it is quite enough 
if he says “ motor driver ; ” so one can understand 
a natural tendency to take this as sufficient also for 
the census. 

There is no doubt that a trained enumerator is a 
more efficient vehicle every time than the householder 
and this applies anywhere, not only in India. 

71. A growing mobility produces difficulties 
for the census, enough in themselves as I have 
remarked to render the old Indian system impracti- 
cable but presenting problems to any counting method. 
This applies particularly to urban regions, and enu- 
merators experience not unnaturally the difficulty 
of finding people at home. Our men are unpaid 
spare-time workers and it is hard for them to have to 
pay repeated visits to catch the head of the household 
at home. If the questionnaire can be determined 


much earlier and the press and other agencies played ^ 
their real part it might be possible to get the answers 
considered by every householder in advance so that 
he could instruct his wife or other person bkely to be 
found at home or leave a record for the enumerator. 
This would at least give the enumerator the main 
materials on his first visit. The difficult points here 
as elsewhere are connected Avith means of livelihood, 
dependency and industry, and if a householder left 
an exact description of these pomts. with his wife 
them there would be no need for his actual presence. 
Any wife can give or ought to be able to give her 
husband’s age, birthplace, mother tongue and 
-literacy. 

Here enters of course the purdah difficulty, 
since over much of India, particularly the north, the 
women of the household ^yould not be accessible to a ' 
male questioner. Still a good deal could be done in 
this direction. 

Women enumerators are one answer and in a ratio- 
nal census which has got rid of the one nig at theory, 
it should be possible to make much more use of this 
sex which incidentally has much naore time as a rule 
than the men at least in the more ^educated circles 
from which we should probably draw. Here is a 
piece of civic service for the women of India. 

An . interesting feature tliis time was that 12 
English and Parsi women vohmteered to act as 
enumerators in Calcutta on this occasion to deal with 
blocks in the more prosperous residential quarters 
to which household schedules had formerly applied. 
Six of these were actually employed. Let us hope 
that the portent will have become a main feature by 
the time the next census comes. 

. 72. In Turkey and Persia, the bull was taken by 
the horns and I believe that census efforts there 
actually covered a requirement that every person 
should remain within doors at a particular time until 
the census enumerator has visited him. If India 
was prepared to go this length and could raise the 
number of efficient and reliable enumerators required, 
a one day census might be possible but the proba- 
bilities are against. 

73. In one province, Sind, a normal residence 
census was in fact carried out. The essence of this 
M'as that the house list and first enumeration were 
combined but only persons with a residence in Sind 
were recorded at this time. This record, taken in the 
autumn of 1940 was checked, and at census time in 
Feburary, 1941 revised with reference to births and 
deaths and at this time also persons without a normal 
residence in Sind were enumerated. This innovation • 
was made in order to widen the field of experiment to 
see what prospects and methods were indicated for a 
normal residence criterion in an Indian census. 

Thus a wide field of experience is on record for 
those who conduct the next census of India. ' 

general pimciple that suggests itself is 
that rf the enumeration is spread evenly round the 
reference date so that equal numbers are enumerated 
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"befoTe Tind after it tfiere would be no need for a 
subsequent round to 'checlc births and deaths. Sta' 
tistically the. influence ot these over a period thus 
spaced, and not extending beyond say 10 days could be 
safely disregarded. And when one renienibers tliat 
what we want are dimensions and not a purel}' theoreti- 
cal figure down to tlie imits digit it will be clear that 
this particularity could be dispensed ivith — as was 
flone for example in the N.-W. F. P. where the short 
fun-through was evenly spaced rmmd 1st March. 

75. In any all-Incb'a census the training of enume- 
rators must be to a large extent through their super- 
visors, charge superintendents etc., and ■what happens 
is that the superintendent in his tours through the 
prcvincc holds classes at which revenue officers and 
otl ers designated as cliarge superintendents or super- 
visors have expoimded to them the questions and the 
mode of answering. A few local officers may be 
present but the bulk of instruction has to be at second- 
hand. When one considers the old schedule system 
•ndth the large sheet of paper it involved (20" XS-^*") 
it was clear the enumerator cut his teeth so to speak 
at the actual enumeration time. Now the gnat 
desideratum in any enumeration of the Indian type is 
confidence on the part of enumerator. He .should feel 
that he knows his stuff and that he has been ground- 
ed in it before ever he goes into the field. This adds 
enormously to his efficiency, to the confidence of the 
public in his work, and appreciably diminishes the 
time he takes. In fact the idea should bo rather of 
an examinee going up for a test. During the test he 
can have no arsistance and therefore he is given assidu- 
ous practice beforehand. I emphasised the import- 
ance of such prrctice from, the outset and had the 
Government of Inoia not taken four months to pass 
their orders on the questionnaire we should have been 
able to use the slack months of the hot season for such 
practice. 

76. The pad S 3 'stem ’ent itself admirably to a 
greater degree of preliminai y practice. To begin with 
the entire cen.sus record wts embodied in a slip of 
paper 6^-" X4J''. This meant that enumeration could 
be practised on the back of an envelope, on an old 
piece of paper, on a slate or on a blackboard. 
The enumerators’ guide, on my particular instruction, 
was invariably made up in booklet form with the text 
of the questions on a detachable sheet. Tliis meant 
that he could carry the questions in his pocket with 
ease and convenience and refer t o them at any time. 

The simplicity of tie slip meant that it could be 
reproduced with the minimum of oifficulty on any flat 
surface and thus in a well-filled schoolroom or hall 
even the persons at the very back could follow every- 
thing said on the platform since a reproduction of 
the slip was on the blackboard in sight of all. There 
was no entering of long column heads etc., etc. 
Mr. Elwin in Madras devised a small folding blackboard 
on which a replica of the slip was painted. He took 
this about with him throughout his tours and greatly 
facilitated his instruction classes. I passed on this 
idea to other superintendents all of whom were loud 
in its praise. 


The more our enumerators are familiar in 
advance with the job they have to do the better and- 
more quickly they will do it, and our census procedure, 
should always have this in mind. If as I hope, the 
slip system is continued and the code system developed 
there is no reason why ten years hence every village 
should not be done by one or at most two men famihar 
long in advance with what is expected of them. 

77. A common replj’^ in India to any suggestion for 
change is that the country is not ripe. Even my own 
superintendents at the conference in Feburary, 1940, 
were doubtful whether the country was ripe for the 
pad sj'stem or for the contraetions I had introduced. 
I insisted on their application however and over the 
great bulk of the country the doubters were con- 
vinced and the slip enumeration was a great success. 
Incidentally men with previous census experience 
greatly appreciated the saving in scriptory labour 
and the general increase in convenience. One Patwaii 
in the Punjab even made a brief calculation of the 
number of hours he would be saved. 

After all, ■ if a man is intelligent enough 
to put our census questions and record the answers he 
should be intelligent enough to use a natural and 
intelligible system of contractions. In 1931 Dr. 
Hutton suggested that answers might be represented 
by actual numbers, in preparation more or less for 
a possible mechanical tabulation afterwards. I 
considered this myself but the general view of the 
superintendents was that this represented too great 
a step. As it was they who would have to carry on 
the enumeration I did not press my point then but 
did insist on such contractions as that any answer of 
yes should be represented by a y' and any answer of 
no by a X. Similarly for tlie civil condition question 
symbols were introduced and for such matters as 
partly dependent or partly literate the initial letter 
of the word ‘‘partly” was prescribed. 

As a part of this development, I was at pams 
to cast the questions in such a form as to permit wher- 
ever possible of answer by yes or no. Thus the 
birthplace query was framed not “ Where were you 
born 1 ” but “ Were you born in this district 1 ” Since 
over 90 per cent of the people found in nearly every 
district have been born within it and in some cases 
w^ell over 90 per cent, this casting of the qnestion 
meant that 90 per cent of the answers could be given 
by a simple y. Then the dependency question was 
phrased “ Are you wholly or partly dependent on 
anyone else 1 ” This meant that for the entire po- 
pulation of India every answer to this question was 
either ay or a X or P. 

Not all questions of course can'be so completely 
accommodated in this way, for example community 
or means of livelihood, but it is important to make 
w'hatever use of it one can. After all if we save the 
enumerator six inches of writing and he has 400 
people to cover we have saved him 200 feet of scriptory 
labour. And the saving must have been well oyer 
6" per head. 
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It is notewortty that in Assam and Bihar, 
both of which have considerable areas that can he 
classed as backward and difficult, there is no suggestion 
that symbols were beyond the comprehension or 
should be avoided. This is a significant testimony 
and I aril quite satisfied in my own mind that symbols 
are ' not only practicable hut good and can, as 
Mr. Archer for example suggests, be developed. In 
any case they have begun this time and ten years hence 
will see the fruit of this beginning. 

78. I suggest that next time the opportunity be 
taken to sirriplify at least some of the answers to 
say the means of livelihood question. When we 
consider the heavj’- proportion of the Indian popu- 
lation occupied in agriculture I do not see why w'e 
should not prescribe 4 or 5 numbers to represent the 
various categories of this we recognise. Other means 
of livelihood can be written in full but even this limi- 
tation would represent a most substantial saving. 
And in general I recommend some further steps in the 
direction of semi-coded replies. If as I have suggested 
elsewhere, the census is integrated to the full with 
provincial systems and all outside enumerators are 
dispensed with, leaving us with a core of men accuse 
tomed to handle forms etc., I am certain that we could 
greatly extend the practice of simphfied answers. 
Incidentally it would as I have mentioned elsewhere, 
reduce the amount of space necessary to take a full 
record and when one multiplies by approximately 
400 milhons one arrives at paper savings alone of the 
dimensions of a lakh. 

79. Mechanical tabulation on the lines of the 
pioneer venture carried out this year for Delhi should 
be possible in every large city where there are 
machines. If this is done, enumeration in these cities 
at any rate should have the answers given as much 
as possible in terms of code numbers. 

80. Every census _year has seen the old nuisance 
about tribal enumeration and 1941 saw communal 
activities at their height. The reUgion return in res- 
pect of tribes has never been anjiihing but worthless 
and this time a step towards reason was taken in 
basing the imperial table on the community and not 
religion. This at least gave us the important point ' 
of the number of persons of tribal origin. Any who 
care can then argue about their religious associations. 
For the purpose of the census it is the tribal aspect 
that is important. An attempt was made to improve 
the asking of the question in order to elicit a more 
accurate response but interested clanrour from such 
bodies as the Hindu Mahasabha resulted in its aban- 
donment ; it was not worthwhile, since we wore tabu- 
lating on a community basis in any case and enumera- 
tion was beset with other problems of a war-time 
census, to waste officers’ energy and further atterripfs 
in this unpromising direction. 

81. Attempts were made on this occasion to have 
communal agencies recognised in the enumeration 
stage. ^ I declined to countenance this and earty in the 

perations sent to all superintendents a copy of a 


letter which a U. P. reference had elicited. Extracts 
from this are given below. 

It is essential tliat all census officers daring enumera- 
tion akould be absolutely detached from any kind of 
partisan activity or assistance. It is our duty to secure 
as faithful a record as, possible and it fe the duty of thei 
citizens of the country to give us individually the materials 
for that record. The matter is one between the census^ 
officer and the individual citizen and while we will make. 
hea\’y calls on the assistance of the public we must avoidt 
any kind of association with organised communal bodies.. 
We do not need such help, it would lead to duplica- 
tion and friction rather than to efficiency, it would almost, 
certainly cloud our records and'expose the census to the 
charge (however unfounded)' of having been mixed up, 
with partisan activities. 

There might appear to be a certain contlict between 
the necessity of taking advantage of all civic assistance and. 
the attitude proposed towards assistance from organised 
communal bodies. The distinction however is of import- 
ance and must be kept clear. In essence the position, 
could he summed up a; that our enumeration should be 
like Ctesar’s wife, above reproacb. Consequently 
while every citizen should be our ally we must observe the 
greatest circumspection over any question of association 
with organised bodies which have a communal or other 
definite partisan connotation. The true way in which 
such boffies can help is by impressing on tlieir members 
the duty of each citizen to play his part readily when 
called on, either as an enumerator, supervisor etc., or as an 
individual answering the census q estions, and the need 
for a high standard of accuracy and deiachmeat in all 
such activity. 

I artmld like this attitude applied, throughout. In 
some parts of'Indh there have actually been suggestions 
tliat two enumerators should be, appointed, one Hindu 
one Muslim, and so on. . I shall never be associated with 
any such position. We choose our enumerator and put 
on his shoulders the mantle of government for this 
duty of enumeration. We give him the fullest training 
and assistance we can, and theUk we send him forth as a 
representative citizen to act efficiently and honourably 
in that capacity. If the citizens of the countrj' cannot 
answer snob a call, it is the country’s misfortune ; but we 
shall not develop such qualities by a system of watch, 
dogs. 

I hope this; has made the position clear ; in our 
enumeration function, of asking these questions and 
recording them the only agency we recognise is our enu- 
merator and the individual citizen wh-om he questions 

82, 1941 saw communal prejudices affect the 
language of record. This had its chief appearance 
in Bihar. In that province, past practice has always 
been to produce all documents in Hindi and make 
the enumeration record in that language which is 
understood throughout the province by all com- 
munities. This leads to economy and uniformity'. 
For example allthe slips being in one language sort- 
ing office speeds are enhanced. This time however a 
tendency showed itself, for Muslims to demand the 
production of a proportion of census instructions in 
Urdu, notwithstanding the fact that MusUms in that 
■province are generally acquainted with the Hindi 
script. . Some Muslim enumerators also insisted on, 
making their record in Urdu. The first point is 
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?nore or less straiglitforward but tbe seooiid intro- 
■duces the difficulty that since few Hindus in Bhar 
3tnow Urdu the bulk of the supervisors are unable to 
n:ead a Urdu record. This at once sveakens check 
:and supervision. Generally the difficulty was so ved 
. either by replacing the Muslim enumerators who 
'insisted on suiting Urdu by other Muslims more 
civically minded who were prepared to make a Hindi 
record, or in some eases by the Muslim writing in 
English. Given a proper attitude on the part of 
communities, no difficulty would arise, and it would 
he advisable to get this point cleared up well in ad- 
vance. If instructional material is supplied in 
Urdu, Muslim enumerators might see the desirability 
■of making their record in a script which their super- 
visor could read, but in the last resort, when using 
an unpaid spare-time agency it would be necessary 
to accept .this insistence, and if we could not replace 
objecting Muslims by others more complaisant, to 
accept their Urdu record. In any case as a I em- 
■pliasised in the sorting instructions, every sorting 
office should contain persons conversant with both 
or all the scripts used, and preference in taking on 
men should be given to those who laiow both or all. 
When India has an accepted lingua franca it could 
require all census records to be put into this form. 
But meanwhile we have to use the main languages of 
the country. Actually English operates effectively 
as such a common language and, as remarked above 
came in usefully in Bihar. A good deal of the record 
in advanced provinces and States is made in English 
■even now and the spread of education should help 
in this direction. 

'The more we cati get uniformity into our processes 
the better. Sucli a development however as an 
English record comes back at once to the stand ard 
•of the enumerator as regards edacation, etc., and 
thus we see again how the enumeration system con- 
•ditions everything ; a system which enables us to use 
fewer enmnerators enables us at the same time to raise 
the standard. 

83. District officers will ahvays assail the provin- 
cial superintendent for extra enumeration paper. 
There is no use expecting a close regard for economy ; 
their idea is safety first. The provincial superin- 
tendent on the other hand and a fortiori the Census 
Commissioner have to defend the central fisc and this 
year I required that my consent should be taken to 
any local printing of enumeration pads. This had 
the salutary effect of maldng provincial superintend- 
ents satisfy themselves that the pads were necessary 
before they wired to me; Had the compulsion not 
•existed I imagine that district importunity would 
have been a good deal less rigidly scrutinised. It 
is always difficult to strike a balance between 
central control and pro^dncial initiative and my own 
tendency and practice where methods and' their 
application were concerned was strongly in favour of 
encouraging provincial initiative. Tliis point however 
is rather different and is really an element in financial 
■controlofivhich the essential point is that the indent- 
ing and expending persons are not really in tliis point 


parts of our chain at all ; for the expense of what 
they order so freely does not fall upon them or their 
government and they cannot in any way be held 
accountable for it. Hence the value of the provision. 

84. In Bihar this time members of tribes were 
appointed as superintendents and enumerators and 
did excellent work, one or two of these areas being 
the best in the whole province. This development 
had i-\} cordial support and the success achieved is a 
tribute to Mr, Archer and to the tribespeople them- 
selves. They took their duties much more seriously 
than other enumerators in that province, possibly 
■ because they felt the entrustment of duties in this 
■way to be -a tribute and a test 

85. I insisted on a booklet form for the enumera- 
tor’s instructions as I was determined to get away 
from the enormous sheets of the old system with their 
liability to crumpling, tearing and damage. I sug- 
gest that in future the house list also be reduced to a 
Sip form. This was actually done in the Central 
Provinces in 1940 with my express approval as I 
wished the experimentto be made. It was completely 
successful and if a house list is to be taken again in 
1950 it should be cn a small pad. The necessary 
details could be accommodated on a much smaller pad 
than that needed for the census and a lighter paper 
could be used. 

80. I issued no enumeration code this time but 
confined my printed issues to a general indication of 
the s ffieme to be followed which preceded the first 
conference and; when the Government of India had 
at last approved the questions, a second part covering 
other details of enumeration. One or two circulars 
later on dealt with the general p()ints that had arisen. 
These will be formi iii the census records bound 
together. 

O t 

I am convinced that the less paper we put out 
the better. Given the conditions of our census, 
carried out by mipaid men in their spare-time, we 
should not attempt to run it as if it were a continu- 
ing department of government through paid whole- 
time staffs. And in any case what we ha ve to develop 
is the initiative and intelligance of everyone of our 
hierarchy from the Superintendent of Census Opera- 
tions down to the enumerator. For this reason I 
am no believer in examples except so far as how 
symbols, etc., are to be used and placed on the sheet. 
There is no use pretending that we can solve difficul- 
ties in advance or imagming that conundrums -will 
fail to accompany us till the very last moment. 
MThat therefore was aimed at this time was to get the 
enumerators to practise, and to encoruagethe develop- 
ment of self-reliance and the application of common 
•sense. 

Questionnaire — 

,87. Name , — The name cannot be dispensed with in 
enumeration but the sooner it disappears after enu- 
meration the better.. The new pad suggested, has it 
, at the top where it can be immediately and easily 
removed. One of the advantages of a mechanical 
. tabulation is that the name automatically disappears. 
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88. Religion sliould go and the single community 
question be put as was suggested ten years ago by 
Dr. Hutton. Opinion in 1940 was that its omission 
would not be undemtood but I imagine that the 
experience of 1941 will have dispelled that fear. 

89. The only case where religion is important is 
where members of tribes e.g., have been converted to 
Christianity. Indian Christians are a recognised 
element in the country and its political system ; 
consequently they should be considered as a “ com- 
munity ” for the purposes of community table. 
On the other hand, tribal origin is a circumstance of 
great importance which should find a record. 
Our questionnaire should provide for both points 
coming on record and the best course would be 
for a subsidiary question to be asked to the follow- 
ing effect after the main community question. If 
the religion of an Indian is Christian, and this is not 
returned as a community e.g., in the case of a tribe, 
the fact should be mentroned in brackets after the 
answer to this question. 

This overlapping is difficult. With the abolition 
of the caste sorting this year, it was essential to bring 
the figures for tribes into a community tabic if they 
were not to be lost sight of. Had the operations gone 
their full course, the information on other associations 
overlapping tribes would have been examined and pre- 
sented in subsidiary tables or in flyleaf comment and 
thus full continuity with 1931 would have been jirc- 
served. The contracted operations however made 
this not always possible and where the overlapping 
was considerable as in Assam there was a certain 
amount of misunderstanding. The religion question 
lends itself to undue influence and this was notably 
present at this census, when men in public posi- 
tion took a prominent part in trying to secure a 
Hindu covering being applied to every person of 
tribal origin. Consequently it would lie better to 
drop the religion question altogether and to put 
the single question community. 

During the enumeration year I received a request 
that a return of Dravidianism in answer to the rclimon 
([uestion sliould_ be accepted. Since religions were 
not tabulated this remarkable new development docs 
not appear in any tables. But when Dravidianism 
liecomes a religion we baye surely the heic^bt of 
>mtionalistic frenzy. 

90. “ Race, tribe or ca.ste, ” is one of the oldest 
m the census list and has been absolutely unchanged 
m form for three censuses and in essence for six. 
l et misconceptions still attended it. For instance 
there was an impression that Muslims were expected 
to return a caste and in general the idea of the three 
categories as alternatives meant for different elements 
in the population has even yet not made a complete 
penetration. 

In form of course the question is really three 
questions compressed into one and omnibus ques- 
tions of this sort are apt to be difficult. It is difficult 
tq think h.Qwever of any improvenient on this simple 


• and compendious form and if the query itself is re- 
peated I should be inclined to retain the forni of 
question but deal more fully in the instructions, 
particularly in the oral instructions, with its real- 
import. 

The real difficulty is that while it could be replaced 
in English easily enough by .some such term as unit 
and sub-unit of the community, the translations into 
Indianiangiiagcs would almost certainly make use 
of the veiy term ‘’caste ”. Hence my proposal not 
lightly to alter the tcnninology but to improve the. 
instructions. 

If of course the idea of recording sub-units is; 
given up nltogctlier a .straight community query could 
be put and really this is the solution to be desired. 

Caste is no longer a .suitable clement in a ccn.sr.s, 
questionnaire and I. have notbin-j to add to Hr., 
Hutton s remarks in 1932 c.xcept corroboration. It 
should in any case dis.apj)ear as an clement in all- 
India tabulation, ns it has on this occasion. 

In many proffinces however particularly in 
Bombay, an elaborate distribution of appointments 
and other matters rests on a caste basis and in the 
I unjab eominunity subdivisions are necessary for 
the purpose of agiicnlturist legislation in (bat p:o- 
ymeo. While in Sind and Balm-his-fin tribes are 
in some utivs the real unit of the population. 

On this occasion I was a blc not only to put through 
a Government of India decision not to tabulate 
castes but secure also the agreement of various pro- 
Miiecs to pay for the extraction of sub-coinmunitv 
detail winch they needed. In this way caste table's 
wore jiroduced in Bombay, Bengal and C. P. at the 
cost of the rcsjiective provinciargovernments. 

1 his offers one solution, i. c., let the question stand 
but only as a matter for tabulations at provincial 
cost. This leaves, however, the questioning 
diniciilty, I. c., we do not relieve tlie enumerator of 
ins task and an interesting phenomenon at this 
census was the widespread refusal ofHindus in Bengal 
and ton less extent elsewhere to return any caste^at 
ail. Tin’s refusal sprang from the mistaken ic ea that 
as cqnipared with Muslims, a Hindu should not admit 
to divisions which might be taken as subtracting from 
the unity of Hinduism. This argument of course 
lost sight of the tact that a natural social unit need 
not be a source of weakness or division, but in a 
sense we have to be pragmatic ; we have to deal with 
the actual attitudes of people, not what we think these 
attitudes ought to be in a broader world. And thus 
tlic position which is emerging and showed itself 
markedly on this occasion is that the actual replies 
to the caste question will become less and' less and 
if this ip to develop, we might as well come down 
to the plain community question. 

Private interests may wish caste totals and in 
this case too I applied the principle that if they were 
wauted'tbosc desiring them must pa)n The hlaharaj a 
of Daibbanga for example wished separate figure^ 
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of Maitliila bralimins and Maitliili-speakers and wlien 
told lie must pay tried to get tlie Government of 
Lidia to overrule me. I stood firm however and in 
the end they deposited the money. Other caste 
associations in Bihar paid up likewise. 

Thus a precedent of gi’eat value has been establish- 
ed and should never be let go. 

91. India will always want to loiow how many 
there are in the various communities, whatever her 
political s 3 'Stem ; this information for example has 
a powerful social interest quite apart from the politi- 
cal and administrative considerations wliicli make it 
neccssar}’ to know the nature of the aggregations of 
the people in the various parts of our largo country. 
So long however as the political system is based on 
separate electorates this question is difficult and even 
dangerous. • We carried it through this time success- 
fully but at the cost of great strain and in one major 
"city, Lahore, communal passions were idolent enough 
to destroy the value of the enumeration record. 
Looking ahead one cannot envisage anj’^thing but 
extreme difficulty in the Punjab and Bengal ten 
years hence and to a less extent elsewhere also. 
If joint electorates come in much of the difficulty 
will be avoided. If not, then early thought must be 
given to the means of securing a valid record. The 
point to be borne in mind is that it is not the e,nu- 
meration agency, thougli like every other big organi- 
sation it will have its weaker vessels, wliich is the 
danger. It was not the enumerators who vnecked 
the Lahore census. It was the people themselves. 
Any census reposes on the householder’s truthfulness 
and in a purdah comitry this is all the more so. 

In rural areas where a powerful system like 
that of the Punjab or Madras obtains, where 
the enumeration can be more or less confined to men 
-of the patwari or village officer type, it should be 
possible to secure an accurate tale of heads. In 
towns this cannot be guaranteed, particularly v/herc 
municipalities also have representation through com- 
munal electorates and muni .ipal servants are the 
enumerators. Something could be done by having 
paid and carefulty trained enumerators for larger 
tovms but even this does not meet the real issue 
which is the householder himself. Unless communal 
organisations and political leaders generally can 
nchieve a greater sense of responsibility than in the 
past the possibility must be faced that accurate 
enumeration in the larger cities and indeed in the 
majority of urban areas may not be possible. 

I have discussed elsewhere the more general as- 
pects of thi.s community question but would here 
mention only one element in it, namely the profound 
value of a continuing record in such contentious 
issues. If throughout the decade observations can 
be made of this phenomenon when public and party 
passions are not directed to it the data obtained may 
be of the highest value at census time. And as a 
corollary, the nearer we can get to a usual residence 
^stem and further we can get .from any question of 
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visitors, etc., the stronger our record will be. The 
dz facto system lends itself to corruption should the 
public be so inclined, but if there is no' question of 
visitors being counted at all and the home' record < 
alone is accepted then the census staff is in a far 
stronger position. Some advance was made this 
time towards this objective and it was with an eye 
to the future that I encouraged and authorised the 
departure in Sind which adopted this method of 
approach. 

92. Mother tongue and subsidiary language . — 
These are valuable questions and of great general 
and social interest but in many parts of India were 
completely corrupted by political influence, and the 
returns of Hindi and Urdu in the Pimjab, Rajputana, 
etc., are absolutely worthless. Muslims were told 
to return their mother tongue as Urdu and many 
cases were brought to may notice where men who 
manifestly knew nothing of that language but were 
Muslims by faith persisted in returning it as their- 
mother tongue admitting that they had been “ told ” 
to do so. If this is how leaders imagine they can 
misuse a census then there is not much hope for India. 

However that may be, if communal passions are 
running high ten years hence the language question 
should be given up. After all, interesting though 
it is it is not a greatly varying element and could be 
asked once in 20 years instead of every 10. 

93. Literacy . — This of course is a standard ques- 
tion. The concept of partial literacy might be tried 
again but the script record should be dropped. 
This again was hopelessly corrupted by communal 
passions so far as Urdu and Hindi were concerned 
and nothing will make me believe that the number of 
persons actually literate, e. g., in Urdu is anything 
like so great as the number who returned it. The 
only effect of such misguided zeal is to destroy the 
very facts it is sought to obtain. 

94. Infirmities were dropped at this census. 

I declined to have anything to do with a record which 
admittedly could not get anywhere near the facts 
and which had been glaringly shown up in regard 
to leprosy in 1931. It is time the provincial govern- 
ments, who are in charge of such matters, got down 
to their real task and the continuance of the census 
question merely provided them with an excuse for 
neglecting it. 

The professor referred to b}^ Dr. Hutton ten years 
ago persisted in his attempts to secure a continuance 
of the record of blindness and also in a definition which 
frankly I regard as fatuous at least as applied by a 
census enumertor. 

Actually in Bengal, thanks to the enthusiasm of 
the same officer who was so keen on continuing the 
census enumeration of blindness, travelling eye 
dispensaries were begun at the end of klarch, 1936. 
There are now 4 travelling through the districts of 
Bengal. Each unit has 2 medical officers who in 
addition to preventive and curative work carry out a 
survey. This is the way to get at the facts and it 



is a significant corroboration of my omi attitude 
that tlie proportions found by these, dispensaries 
indicate a blindness figure nearly three times as great 
.as that discovered by the 1931 census. How there- 
fore anyone can say that the census figures “ no 
matter how inaccurate ” are valuable, is beyond my 
compreliensioh. 

Apart from this criticism the departure represent- 
, ed by this travelling service is of the greatest impor- 
tance and represents the correct way or one of the 
, correct ways of approaching an infirmity determi- 
nation in India. 

95. Means of livelihood, etc . — The “partly de- 
pendent ” category corresponds to a genuine feature 
of the country’s life and one which merits 
study ; for the part-earner is a consideralile pheno- 
menon in India ; as say 100 years ago in the United. 
Kingdom before the Factory Acts and in the da)\s of 
large families. It represents in fact a social clement 
of much importance about which more should be 
knovm. 

The definition of partly dependent this year was 
some one who contributed to the upkeep of the house- 
hold without having reached the stage of self-support. 
Undoubtedly there will always be marginal cases 
and in a joint family system man}^ conundrums. 
It might help if an upper age liinit were applied, say 
21. On the other hand this might exclude a good 
many typical cases of partial dependence c. g., 
women or adult sons who have not been able to secure 
employment other than ocasional or seasonal jobs. 
On the whole I should be inclined to repeat this 
year’s practice. 

There is no real difficulty about means of live- 
lihood apart from the chronic one of getting the citi- 
zens to be sufficiently explicit for our purpose. In- 
cidentally it should be laid down that the same parti- 
cularity must be given for the means of livelihood of 
a person on whom some one else is dependent as 
for the main question (cf. 10 and 14) of this 5'-car’s 
lories. Similarly insistence on full detail should be 
.made in regard to the industry question. The 
enumerator will do what we tell him to and do it 
very well. But, not unnaturally he looks on his 
booklet as his Bible and if we want full detail for an 
answer we should say so categorically in the instruc- 
tions on that question. 

96. Question 11 of this year’s batch was admittedly 
an experiment designed to see how far we could, 
through a census questionnaire, discover something 
ubout the family or one-man occupations. This 
is a sort of question that could be put of coiu’se much 
better through a limited enquiry conducted by a 
trained staff. I was quite aware of this but it 
was necessary to see what the census could do. 
Tbe quality of the response varied greatly in different 
parts' of the country and, I observed, bore some rela- 
tion to the superintendent’s attitude towards it. 
This important feature is apt to be disregarded by 
pfficers coming new to census work. They do not al- 
ways realise that enumgrators and other census 


officers can only take their cue from their superin- 
tendent. If he lets it be seen that he does not think 
much of a particular question they will inevitably 
and excusably give less attention to it themselves. 
The Indian enumerator especially the village officer- 
patwari type, can bring back anything if he feels 
that it is really wanted. If he does not feel this, then, 
particular^ in an extra piece of work, he conceniia-' 
tes on the points to which his superior officer appears 
to attach the main importance. I explained to 
all superintendents at the beginning that this question 
was an experiment and an important one, though 
admittedly as such difficult. Some demurred then 
to its inclusion and I am afraid did not take the trouble 
with it they took with others. 

The object of a question of this sort is to discover 
the dimensions of the t}q)e of activity between the 
purely one-man earner, and the more organised ac- 
tivities which go under the name of ■ industry ;i. e., 
onc-m.an businesses etc. Po.ssibly the family associa-' 
tion might be dropped in any future enquiry and for 
the paid employee aspect it should be made plain by 
a fuller definition what is covered. 

97. The N. W. F. P.sugge.sts that the whole as- 
pect of dependency and occupation should be removed 
from the census questionnaire as too difficult with 
the exception of the actual question on means of liveli- 
hood. This goes too far ; dependency is an essential 
feature of the life of any country and particularly 
in a country like India, and the 3rew idea of partial 
dependency is certainly worth investigation. But 
the advent of a. more rational census and statistical 
.system in the country would undoubtedly help to- 
wards simplification. 

98. UnemplogmenL — ^The imemployment ques- 
tions of this year could be telescoped - on to the rele- 
vant point of active search for employment. This 
would remove certain difficulties occasioned by this 
year’s question 12 which asked thj preliminary 
question : “ are you in employment ” ? 

The standard of education was inserted to link up 
with the one about search for employment in order 
to throw light on the feature of educated unemploy- 
ment. It gave rise to certain misconceptions, e. g.,. 
where European women were concerned, and although 
exceptions are generally to be avoided it would make, 
for simplification I think if enumerators were told 
that no answer to this question was required from; 
foreigners i.e. non-Indians. As soon as one introduces 
a point like this however one comes up against difficul- 
tyj ^■9-, til® domiciledEuropean, in regard to whom 
such information is desirable. Birthplace would not 
afford an adequate criterion for explanation since a. 
substantial number of British persons in, India are. 
born in this country. 

99. In general under our system the selective 
question is difficult i.e., the question which is asked: 
only of some, and not of others; for our unpaid spare- 
dime workers we must make the thing as universal as- 
possible. In one or two cases I am afraid, although 
in general I stressed this aspect, the 1941 question- 
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tiiaire miglit liave 136611 better. Wherever ppssihle 
leave the selection to the tabulation stage ; thus if 
we wish to apply a fertility enquiry only to married 
women, not widows, it is better to leave the rejection of 
widows to the tabulation stage thanto tell the enume- 
rator not to put the question to widows. It is in 
matters like this that sufficiency of time and reflection 
is so useful. When ever3^bhing is being done against 
time it is inevitable that some details of this sort 
should go unnoticed. 

100. I cannot make any comments on the age 
sorting, grouping, etc., since no sorting was done for 
British India and I have no record from the States at 
the time of VTiting this report. I doubt very much 
however whether the askiiig of age and months can 
be of any serious value and in the conditions of India 
■age to the nearest birthday is all that can really be 
asked. To ask for months when every enumerator 
knows that even the ages are generally an approxi- 
mation — ^n otto say a guess— tends to give an air of 
unreality to the question ; and it is important that 
the enumerator should not feel that he is being asked 
to make a useless enquiry. 

101. Question 15 I think might be dropped from 
the all-India list in future and if the vital statistics 
have taken the development which they should, and 
which I hope the Government of India will press for, 
then 7 and 8 will have fulfilled their function of break- 
ing the ice and can retire with honour. If however 
the vital statistics are still undeveloped or in fact not 
seriously existent oyer large parts of the country 
then these questions should again be asked. 

If some kind of 'between-census continuity is 
achieved then I would urge strongly for the working 
:Out of considered sample enquiries which could deal 
with the type of problem represented by question 15 
or question 7 and 8, or other directions too. Thus 
the main questionnaire would be lightened without 
the volume of information coming in being affected. 
In fact this represents a too long deferred rational 
approach to the census. 

As already remarked the real solution of the com- 
munal problem hes in 100 per cent vital statistics. 

102. Use might be made of the census, 

particularly if the village-block idea is carried out, 
to obtain information about Indians abroad. Thus 
'each household head might be asked whether any 
members of his household were abroad, if so where 
and for how long. There are obvious possibilities of 
'duplication here ; for example three brothers in a tehsil 
might have a brother in Malaya and all would answer 
about liim, thus giving a figure of 3 instead of 1. 
'The true approach for this is of course at the other 
■end, as I impressed ori the E. H. & L. Department at 
.an early stage apropos Burma. Since ex hypothesi 
^eYcvy Indian in Burma was outside India, Burma 
'questioning could not be affected by this source of 
•danger and in fact 1941 saw the appearance in the 
Burma schedule of two question^ bearing precisely 
on this point. . ■ . 
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103. In general therefore while the type of informa- 
tion desired is in itself useful, its collection at the 
Indian end might be difficult and subject to so many 
precautions as to add appreciably to the enumerators’ 
difficulties. I would recommend in future an 
early approach to the ' governments of all countries 
where Indians are known to resort in appreciable 
numbers with the request that in the next census 
certain questions might be put to all Indians enume- 
rated in the respective countries. These questions 
might be (1) which province in India do you come 
from ? (2) what is your mother tongue ? (3) how long 
have you been here ? These questions along with 
age, means of livelihood and literacy would afford a 
very useful picture of Indian conditions and rep- 
resentation abroad. 

104. House lists and other details-suggestions 
Most provinces approved of the giving up of 
the old telegraphic rush to get the provisional figures 
in. Bihar however suggests that the competitive 
element it inevitably introduced had its value and 
lent a certain interest and punch to the end of 
the operations. The change of method was partly 
as a consequence of the abandonment of the one- 
night system but was partly also occasioned by war 
circumstances and a desire to avoid as far as possible 
elements of pressure on the ordinary provincial 
revenue and other staffs. If as we all hope, the next 
census is conducted in normal peace conditions 
Mr. Archer’s point might be considered. 

105. Perhaps the main theme of my labours at this 
most difficult of censuses has been to try to get the 
census rationalised and recognised as a long- wave but 
regular part, of the administration of the country. 
Anything that would help to a realisation of this is to be 
welcom.cd. Thus for example why should there not be 
in the standing Pv,evenue Code of a province a reference 
to the census and its fundamental features under 
Indian and particularly provincial conditions ? 
This would mean that every assistant and deputy 
collector and others who have to master the Revenue 
Code for examinations would willy-nilly become 
acquainted with at least the existence of the census as 
a regular feature and the fundamental role played in it 
by the provincial and particularly the revenue admin- 
istration of the province. Such points as the house 
list, house numbering, the nature of census units and 
other general . aspects could well appear in such a 
compilation and each ten years the provincial census 
superintendent wmuld bring the matter up-to-date in 
the light of his recent experience. 

106. There is scope for a good deal of simplifica- 
tion in the early stages. Thus it has hitherto been 
the practice at the time of preparing village lists, etc., 
to have a volume for names of persons qualified to 
act as enumerators. This is no longer necessary ; 
and with the growth of literacy and the changes in 
method reducing the number of enumerators required, 
this could be omitted and enumerators appointed 
wlien the blocks had been made. 
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Here enters tlie importance of having the village 
as a unit, one of the main elements I should like to 
see established. Under the old methpd, wlicn the 
block was the unit, everything had to be held up 
till houses were numbered or blocks allotted. With 
the village as unit the scheme is practically ready 
made. 

With this goes the importance of hav’ng village 
statistics and preferably having them imnted. Tlie 
village statistics indicate the dimensions of any 
subdivision that is necessary and the whole scheme 
can be drawn up at once. 

A good many details of census procedure date from 
a time when conditions were very difCcrent front those 
of today. The pressure on superintendents' time how- 
ever under the phoenix system makes it diflicult 
to bring about changes particularly those at the first 
stages. 

107. It ought to be possible to have in all the settled 
parts of the country permanent census numbers for 
every house and it would onl}' need provincial good- 
will and energy at the beginning of a decade to bring 
this about, laome steps have been made this time 
but there is great scope for still wider development. 
If this were done census-taking would be gieatly 
simplified since the house list would be jnoic or ie.ss 
readymade. Incidentally, if the village can be made 
to equal a block, the actual importance of the house 
list itself in the census sphere diminishes. Under the 
old one-night practice whore the block was only 25 to 
30 houses, even small villages had to bo divided into 
blocks and these blocks were designated by hou.se 
numbers. If the village itself is the block and the 
enumerator the village officer then ho Kmows already 
every place where he has to go and the j)reparatitn of 
an ad hoc house list could i)o.ssibly be disj)en.sed with. 
This presumes of course that houses have been allott- 
ed and retained permanent numbers : for the house 
number is an important element in checking. 1 would 
suggest that wherever a good numbering sy.stcm has 
been maintained, the experiment be tried of carrying 
out the census without the elaborate house list pre- 
paration. 

108. On this occasion I put a good deal of fresh 
material into the house list. Some of it was designed 
to throw light on general housing conditions aiurthis 
had the operations gone their full length, would have 
been pursued through a random sam])le study. Other 
information collected bore on the numbers present, 
sex and age and in fact the house list under my direc- 
tions approximated to a preliminary census. Tliis was 
done partly in order to circumvent possible accidents 
of war or communal passions and in fact the house 
lists came in most usefully in checking and purifying 
enumeration in the Punjab and, everywhere, in assist- 
ing correct indenting for pads. 

109. Another possible idea was tried out in the 
JST.-W. F. P. No house list was drawn up there at all 
only a village map. This map was not to scale but 
showed everj' house in a village and its general 
position in relation to its neighbours and the village 


streets. My instructions wore that thc.se maps should 
be most carefully checked and I myself checked several 
on my tours to the province. The results of this e.x- 
periment were most encouraging. I myself, entering 
a Peshawar village completely strange to me was 
able to walk through it and identify the houses from 
the patwari’s map. Now villages do not alter greatly 
from year to year and it is easier to provide for a new 
house on a map like this than by a fre.sh entry in a 
register. Consequently it seemed to me that there 
were great possibilities in this map both as a guide 
to the village for officers of the provincial government 
it-seif, ])o.stmen, etc., and for the future census officers 
and I suggested to the N.-W. F. P. Government 
that steps might be taken to liave these maps as a 
permniumt record. 

The maj) of course does not provide for a 
continuing record of j)opulation, as a maintained 
house list would. But we have to make our census 
ns easy and simjffe as po.ssible and, if we get down to 
the ])atwari-enumorator stage then we can count 
on a skilled and reliable man already furnished 
with ample local Icnowledgo ami for siicli a man tlio 
house list can be dispensed with. Theoretically of 
course advantage would be on the side ofthemain- 
laine<l house list which would be a most useful docu- 
ment and if a continuing community record could bo 
embodied in it much of the acutcnc.ss of the commu- 
nity question in relation to the ccnsii.s might pass. 

110. Actually, if oven the number of houses were 
alone Icept up this would it.self afford a useful pointer 
towards ])opulntion strengtlis and thence to enume- 
ration slip indents. Such maintenance is implicit 
in the village map idea and thus the N.-W. F. P. 
procedure would lend itself also to a calculation of 
a])])roximatc i)opulations, although not in the .same, 
way as a hoiise list. 

Incidentally the house list showed itself extremely 
useful in many ways and was frequently referred to 
by other officers, i'or example in As.sam it was used 
to discover what tribesmen away from their homes 
were doing. The Superintendent examined the house 
list and found all this duly recorded. 

He .suggested that the house list could be used as 
a check on the unreliable vital statistics of the provin- 
ces. A comparison between its original and its 
final form ns corrected from the enumeration would 
show the deaths and births over a period of three ’ 
months. This comparison would be well worth doing 
and might throw up some information of considerable 
value. 

111. A suggestion from Madras that all electoral 
wards should be so formed as to consist of specified 
grou])s of town survey blocks deserves comment here. 
So far as the census is concerned what we want is 
identification with existing administrative units and 
the administrative unit of a town or a municipality 
is of course not the survey block but the electoral 
ward. Clearly however if the degree of rationalisa- 
tion put forward in the Madras suggestion were adopt- 
ed municipal and other convemenco would be secured 
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and the census would be glad to make use of the 
resulting divisions. 

112. Village Statistics. — Madras, wliicb lias in many 
ways the most advanced and rational system of ad- 
ministration in India, has followed for some decades 
the practice of producing from the census record 
volumes of village statistics. These were printed 
up in district books, with tehsil separation. Within 
each tehsil population figures for every village were 
given. 

These documents are of great value and of constant 
reference in all offices of the province, and in many 
ways were of more direct use to the individual dis- 
trict officer than the provincial — or a fortiori — the all- 
India tables, and in 1931 I developed them towards 
something like a village directoiy by giving communi- 
ty figures, mother-tongue information, and where- 
ever possible notes regarding manufactures, festivals, 
etc. 

Other provinces were not so advanced and in many 
the village statistics were not even taken out at all. 
I impressed on superintendents this time the useful- 
ness of these statistics and the desirabihty of having 
them issued in print. Their production is, so far as 
figures are concerned, a mere by-product of an ordi- 
nary census operation and the directory aspect can 
easily be gathered from tehsil or other local officers. 

I am glad to say that there has been a good res- 
ponse to this lead. In 6 provinces this time village 
statistics will be produced in print for the first time. 
Eajputana has produced a regular village directory ; 
Assam likewise, while Gwalior’s response has been 
such as to equip that State with a complete rural 
picture from which administrators or others interest- 
ed will be able to determine the average distance 
from schools, from water and a variety of other 
information which lies really at the bottom of efiicient 
administration. 

For administration is Like building, it is best 
begun from the bottom ; and at any rate the founda- 
tions should be broad and well-based if they are to 
carry an extensive superstructure. 

We should aim at a regular flow from the smallest 
areas. These currents will feed the larger channels, 
of information and which thereby will as it were 
receive a constant inflow of local knowledge from their 
tributaries. I stress the adjective ‘ regular ’ ; for 
regularity as against spasms is the secret of a sound 
informational base for administration. 

I should lilce the villages themselves to become 
custodians of their ovm statistics and their panchayats 
village officers, etc., to be responsible for maintaining 
them. ■ That indeed was one of my main purposes 
in pressing on provincial and State Governments the 
preparation and maintenance of these village statis- 
tics. One could hardly expect perhaps the idea of 
local maintenance to be taken up at once, even where 
as in Madras the statistics already existed ; but ob- 
viously if one entertamed this idea at all one must at 
least first produce the statistics. 


The collection of figures for the sake of collection 
is an administrative blunder and an intellectual crimCj 
and whenever one thinks of a new return, or changes 
in old returns, one should always have clearly in 
one’s mind the main objective. In all the changes 
introduced at this census my objective has been to 
prepare the way towards a rationalisation not only of 
the census but of the informational system generally. 
Hence the insistence on better vital statistics. Hence 
also the development of village statistics. With 
these two fundamentals properly maintained, the way 
becomes open for possible changes which woiild re- 
move the convulsive element from population determi- 
nations. And along with this should be kept firml v 
in mind the important principle that in all population 
determinations the last digits are never and can never 
be significant. Therefore, if a simpler, cheaper and 
more convenient system can give the dimensions 
which alone are necessary for any administrative 
or other purpose that system should be adopted. 

113. Storage of slips . — Ihave described the code 
system fully in a separate section and there is little 
scope for further comment. The slips stood up to the 
sorting involved and the choice of 24 lbs. paper 
was justified. The shps are stored in British India 
according to the fist given in appendix III. Till 
after the reference date, 1st March, the Govermneut 
of India had reached no decision whether they would 
tabulate or not. As a result no preparations in the 
provinces could be put in final form and in most of 
them, accommodation, etc., provisionally reserved 
had been lost. MTien the belated decision came in 
its final form of very restricted tabulation, it occurred 
to me that convenience and economy were behind 
an experiment desirable in itself, to see how far 
sorting could be carried out in districts or tohsils. 
I therefore told the Superintendents to apply this 
if possible. In the Punjab, Sind, Assam and Madras 
it was done. Though the actual methods differed 
in detail the principle was the same and this experi- 
ment carried oiit in relation to a third of the popula- 
tion of British India has shown that the first stage of 
sorting can undoubtedly be done in the tehsils. One 
great advantage of this is that the preliminary 
handling of the slips is by men who Imow the areas 
and are familiar with village names, etc. , etc. I suggest 
therefore that definite consideration be given next 
time to the possibility of carrying out the first sort 
for sex and connnunity and preparing the village 
tables at the tehsil headquarters. Thence the slips, 
sorted by sex and by conmiunity , could be directed to 
central sorbing offices or possibly to one central office, 
where the remaining tables would be extracted. 

When storage of the slips was to be done there 
was an obNOous convenience in not removing 
them from the local areas and both freight, cost and 
trouble and time were saved. It was noticeable 
that the provinces which adopted local sorting in this 
way were able to finish much earlier than those where 
centralisation had to be carried out, 

114. Tabulation . — ^Despite what I thought were 

extremely detailed instructions, I had the same ex- 
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perience as recorded by Dr. Hntton ; several superin- 
tendents failed to give in their flyleaf the details for 
minor elements summed up in the body of a table 
under “ Others These details are essential for the 
all-India table in which for example a ‘total of Parais 
or Sikhs has to be given. In an ordinary census the 
provincial offices are still in existence when the all- 
India tables are being constructed and_ a reference 
to erring superintendents is all th^ is necessarj . 
This time however I was in the unfortunate position 
of compiling all-India tables after the proyincial 
offices had been closed and in several cases it was 
impossible to get at the individual details. 

I can only suggest that in future the instructions 
for every table be given in the most detailed form and 
if repetition is involved, never mind. 

Thus for every table draw up a little sheet of 
instructions and tell the superintendent in the shnplest 
language everything you require from him. It is 
perhaps an outcrop of innate provincialism that leads 
some superintendents (not all I am glad to say) to 
think that what is enough for the province must be 
for alblndia. 

For sample tables too very specific details should 
be given. The superintendents should be told the 
elements that may be disregarded, e.g., trifling or 
minor communities, age groups, etc. Thus the sample . 
might follow a broader age grouping than the main 
table. It was not possible to give all this detail in 
our restricted operations since it was doubtful whether 
officers would be able even to handle the sample for 
the straightforward table forms akeady prescribed, but 
in a more normal operation this line should be 
followed. 

115. Suggestions by provincicd superintendents . — ^At 
the end of Chapter IV will be found a set of extracts 
from provincial administrative reports. These are 
not being printed this year and in any case it is desir- 
able to include in the central Amlume extracts from 
provincial experience and recommendation. 

One point touched on by several officers is that the 
questionnaire should be smaller and more than one 
hold the view that only with a smaller questionnaire 
can the unpaid census continue. I am not sure about 
tliis, although I am quite sure that it cannot continue 
without much more in the way of between-census 
thought and timely preparation on the part of the 
government of India ; but this view of officers who 
have actually been in direct touch with an enume- 
ration deserves careful attention. ! 

Elsewhere I have stressed the importance of intro- 
ducing new methods such as sampling and in fact 
a i-ational approach to the whole question. If this is 
done I agree that it should be possible to reduce the 
area covered by the wholesale questioning. 

The general opinion of these officers is that pay- 
ment is inevitable in some form or other. Of this 
again I am not sure ; but again it will need a' good 


deal of thought than the Government of India has 
ever given to the census before, if it and its financial 
implications are probably avoided. 

116. An interesting illustration of the attitude of 
the Government of India towards census was given, 
by the I.C.S. probationers school at Dehra Dun. 
Officers from other provinces, etc., were called down 
to lecture on various matters. But although their 
school was going on in the midst of a census enume- 
ration there was never any suggestion that the census 
superintendent of the province should be asked to 
address them on a point for which 90 per cent of them 
are likely to have direct responsibility 10 years 
hence. 

117. Mr. Ramadhymni’s note draws attention to a 
point I have taken myself. Namely, that the census 
is nowhere referred to . in any body of permanent 
instructions for guidance of officers, 

‘118. The prime issue is whether the census system 
can continue at all. It will not continue without 
some serious thought by the Government of India and 
that thought must be in good time and should begin 
now. . I invite attention to the remarks by provincial 
officers on this point, notably Mr. Archer’s excellent 
■ and constructive study. All of them take strongly 
a point I have stressed, namely that to call the Indian 
census voluntary is to deceive oneself dangerously. 
It is unpaid, true, but voluntary, no. The proffincial 
officers’ reports show the growing tendency to resent it 
as a corvee. The Government of India can preserve 
the essential feature of a remarkable system, namelv 
the carrying by the people of their enumeration, 
but they rvill need to take timely thought and be 
ready to incur some additional expenditure in 
order to make it possible. If they do not then they, 
may be faced mth the alternative suggested by hir. . 
Archer and Mr. Dutch among others, ofa paid enume- 
ration system, which would multiply the cost several 
times over and turn the global figure for India‘‘s 
census from 50 lakhs mto a figure in crores. 

119, In paragraphs 12 and 13 of chapter I, I 
pointed out the desirability of laying enumeration 
on the shoulders of those who have in any case to 
carry it out, f.e., the Provincial governments. There 
is however on the other side the point brought up 
in the Central Provinces report quoted later of the 
importance of authority remaining undivided to 
avoid the danger of local .or communal interests 
entering to affect the quality of enumeration. In two 
provinces this time experience was such as to provide 
some support for this C. P. unrning. and while logic 
and convenience and operational efficiency are all 
on the side of laying enumeration on the provinces, 
this other aspect must be taken into consideration 
before a decision is reached. 

■ The new system of non-shnultaneous enumeration 
makes control very much more efficient and contracts 
greatly the opportunities for mischief. Still the point 
is one to be examined and, once again, examined iir 
good time and not in desperate haste at the last 
mmute. 
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APPENDIX I 

Provinces and States in charge oi Provincial and. States Census Superintendents 


{Number in brackets indicates the page in the Memoranda on Indian States 1939 edition 


giving the names of the States) 


Sujjerinlendent of Census Operations, N. W. F. P. 

North-AVest Frontier Province. 

North- AVest Frontier Province States (204). 

Censiis Commissioner, Kashmir State. 

Kashmir State. 

Superintendent of Censxis Operations, Punjab. 

Punjab'. 

Delhi. > 

Punjab States (222-224) except Khairpur State. 

Punjab Hill States (248) eaxept Tehri (Garhwal). 

Superintendent of Census Operations, Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan States (10). 

Superintendent of Census Operations, SinK. 

Sind. 

Khairpur State in Punjab States • (222). 

Superintendent of Cetisus Operations, Eajputana and Ajmer- 
. Menvara. 

Rajputana Agency (266). 

Eastern Rajputana States (272). 

Jaipur Residency (284).. 

< Mewar and Southern Rajputana Agency (292). 

AA^estern Rajputana States Agency (300). 

Superintendent of Census Operations, United Provinces. 

United Provinces. 

Benares State (150). 

Rampur State (150). . • 

Tehri (Garhwal) State in Punjab Hill States (248), 

Superintendent of Census Operations, Bengal. 

Bengal. 

Silckim (308). 

Bengal States Agency (102) except Mayurbhanj, 

Superintendent of Census Operations, Assam. 

Assam. 

Assam States (4). . , 

Census Commissioner, Gicalior. 

Gwalior State.' • 

Sujjerintendent of Census Operations, Bomhaij. 

Bombay. ■ . 

Gujarat States (20-26). 

AA’^estern India States (314-316). 

AA'^esterh Kathiawar Agency (326-328). 

Eastern Kathiawar Agency (340-352). 


Suj)erintendent of Census Operations, Bombay — contd 

Sabar Kantha Agency (354-358). 

Kolhapur and Deccan States (172 and 174-176). 

Census Commissioner, Baroda. 

Baroda State. 

Superintendent of Census Operations, Central India, 

Bhopal Agency (50) except Alakrai. 

BundeUrhand Agency (64-68). 

Indore Agency (86). 

Malwa Agency (90). ^ 

Superintendent of Census Operations, Central Provinces, 

Central Provinces. 

Makrai State in Bhopal Agency (50). 

Chattisgarh States Agency (108) excejd Kalahaiidi, Patna, 
Jashpur, Changbhakar, Korea, Surguja and Udai- 
pur. States. 

Supcrinienderit of Census Operations, Bihar. 

Bihar. 

Jashpur, Changbhakar, Korea, Surguja and Udaipur 
States in Chattisgarh States Agenc}’’ (108). 

Gangpur, Seraikela and Kharsawan States in Orissa States 
Agency (124). 

Superintendent of Census Operations, Orissa. 

Orissa. 

Orissa States Agency (124) except Gangpur, Seraikela and 
Kharsawan States. 

Mayurbhanj in Bengal States Agency (103). 

Kalahaiidi and Patna States in Chattisgarh States .Agency 
(108). 

Census Commissioner, Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad State. 

Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras. 

Madras. 

Coorg. 

Pudukota (188). 

Banganapalle (194). 

Sandur (194). 

Superintendent of Census, Mysore State. 

Mysore State. 

Census Commissioner, Travancore. 

Travancore State. 

Census Commissioner, Cochin. 

Cochin State. 
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. APPENDIX n 

No. 1-C 


Office of the Census Commissioner for India 
Simla, the 25th June 1940 
Tabulation etc., by Bhopal and other States 


Your confidential letter 


297-Census 
59/40 ’ 


dated 1st June 1940. 


In the past, tabulation began by the very considerable 
operation of slip-copying. This stage in census work w{is in 
some ways critical since high outturn in copying was essential 
for economy while on the other hand all the possibilites of error 
arising from haste, and the actual fact of copying entries not 
alwa)'s legible, were present throughout. Hence it lyas 
particularly important for control and super\’ision to be 
strict and efficient. 


(h) It must accept the right of the Superintendent to 
visit, check and criticise. 

(c) The State must have attained a stage of development 

in education and similar matters as to be able to 
produce without difficulty staff of the proper qua- 
lity. 

(d) Its general administration must be of a standard 
which entitles us to e.vpect that both efficiency and 
impartiality can be secured in its sorting opera- 
tions. 


2. This time we shall have no slip-copying, since it is the 
original record of the enumerator which will go straight into 
the sorter’s hands. This makes a transfer of sorting operations 
more practicable and on general grounds I myself am in favour 
of decentralisation as much as is compatible with efficiency. 
WTiere a State pays for the whole of its census there is the ob- 
vious argument that it is entitled to expect to handle the sort- 
ing operations. 

3. My approach to this question is therefore as follows : — 

Certain conditions must be satisfied. 

(aj The State must pay for the whole of its census 
operations. 


4. Where the Superintendent after consulting the Eesident 
is satisfied that these conditions obtain we may agree to the 
States taking over sorting. 

It must be impressed on all States that if their material 
is to appear in all-India tables, for which the Census Com- 
missioner and the Superintendent are responsible, it js the 
duty of these officers to be satisfied that the products of a 
particular State are worthy to be included, 

5. States are not unnaturally difficult about any inter- 
ference of outsiders in appointments but it would be an excel- 
lent thing if wherever possible, the Superintendent could be 
consulted on the choice of officers to be in charge of compila- 
tion work in the respective States. 


To— The Superintendent of Census Operations, Central 
India. 


M. W. M. YEATTS, 
{Jcnsus Commissioner for Imlia, 
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Madras . . 
Bombay . . 
Bengal . . 


All other districts . . 
United Provinces . . 
Punjab . . 

Bihar , . . 

Central Provinces . , 
Assam 

N. W. F. P. 

Orissa . . . . 


Sind 

Baluchistan 


STORAGE OP ENUMERATION PADS 

. . . . ’• Taluk offices 

■ • • « Satara 

. . Pads for 

Dacca 
Faridpur 
Noakhali 
Calcutta 
Howrah 

. . In their respective district headquarters 
. . . Aligarh, Allahahad and Lucknow 

. , Rural areas and Kulu tehsil in Punjab Secretariat; rural areas other than Kulu,'in tehsii 
headquarters. 

. . Hazaribagh 
. . Nagpur 

. . District headquarters 
, . Peshawar 
. . Pads for 

Gan jam 
Koraput 
Cuttack (part) 

Puri 

Balasore 
Sambalpur 
Cuttack (Part) 

. . ... , . Tehsil headquarters 

. . , , . . Quetta 


L 


f 


Subdivisional office, Angul 
J-District office, Sambalpur 


^Treasury building, Maijdi, Noakhali. 
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APPENDIX IV 

ENUMERATION STAFF 1941 AND 1931 


Charge Superintendents Supervisors Enumerators 

Province OK SiATE , ^ ^ 




1941 

1931 

1941 

1931 

1941 

1931 

INDIA .. 

• • • • 

14,628 

10,068 

141*152 

165,093 

4,056,818 

2,023,516 

Provinces 


11,313 

7,099 

102,199 

' 182, 298' 

690,020 

1,554,854 

Madras 

• • « • • » 

808 

■ 1,789 ■ 

10,696 

19,068 

82,821 

366, 322 

Bombay 

» . » . • • 

381 

404 

3,594 

7,811 

27,804 

86,688 

Bengal 

• • • • • • 

6,087 

918 

22,175 ■ 

22,935 

115,771 

263,709 

U. P. 


1,210 

1,193 ■ ■ 

30,764 

29,316 

144,779 

318,215 

Punjab 


747 

785 

10,875 

11,674 

71,762 

146,011 

Bihar 


700 

661 

8,450 

12,512 

, 102,855 

159;699 

C. P. 


489 

629 

7,224 

8,005 

84,452 

93,043 

Assam 


352 

285 

4,042 

.4,354 

18,299 

• 45,609 

N. W. F. P. 


46 

94 

349 

1,212 

7,109 

14,580 

Orissa 

• • » • • • 

185 

116 

2,480 

2,510 

• 22,883 

31,176 

Sind . . 

• • • • • • 

97 

108 

600 

1,669 

3,952 

20,011 

Baluchistan. . 

• » » * • • 

78 

82 

228 

443 

1,460 

2,784 

States 

• • « « * • 

3,415 

2,989 

38,963 

42,795 

388,793 

468,682 

Central India 

• • • • • • 

305 

320 

5,014 

4,700 

51,881 

52,051 

Rajputana . . 

• • • « « • 

465 

361 

8,101 

6,064 

88,781 

74,018 

Hyderabad 

• • « • • • 

775 

789 

5,249 

7,953 

53,951 

78,066 

Mysore 

• • • • • • 

142 

97 

3,647 

3,395 

38,981 

41,490 

Baroda 

• • • • • • 

104 

106 

1,180 

1,255 

8,466 

9,409 

Kashmir 

« • • • • • 

258 


1,706 


19,997 


Gwalior 

• • • • « • 

163 

146 

2,301 

2,492 

21,282 

28,470 

Travancore 

• • • • • • 

66 

49 

1,176 

3,618 

6,476 

35,981 

Cochin 

• • • » • « 

17 

15 

. 585 

602 

3,672 

6,305 

Eastern States 

• • ■ • • • 

385 

350 

3,552 

3,468 

37,971 

46,330 

Punjab States 


309 

254 

2,642 

2,896 

15,978 

34,620 

Deccan, Gujarat and Western India States 

361 

409 

2,728 

5,131 

14,636 

47,980 


1931 figures for Orissa relate to areas transferred from Bihar only. 
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CHAPTER II— PAD SYSTEM 


Foniier censuses were carried out on large sheets 
of paper Icnown as schedules arranged by vertical lines 
"into columns, one for each question, and by hori- 
zontal lines for individuals enumerated. The text of 
"each question was printed on every sheet at the head 
of its respective column. This meant that the text of 
the questions and their translation into the various 
languages of India had to be determined before the 
schedules could be printed. Another consequence was 
that printing could not be carried out in a Central 
Government press, except in regard to English matter 
and one or two other branches. From this flowed the 
fact that heavy consignments of paper had to be sent 
to various provincial regions where printing was done 
and then despatched back again from the printing 
centres to the enumeration regions in the form of sche- 
dules. 

2. Another consequence was that, under a hand- 
sorting system, the &st stage in the tabulation had 
to be slip-copying, in other words the recording on 
separate slips of the details for every one of India’s 
hundreds of millions of inhabitants. Tliis meant 
about three months work, substantial expense and, 
once again, large consignments of paper. 

It has been held that under a mechanical system 
of tabulation schedule enumeration is preferable, be- 
cause columns can be entered for code numbers and 
distinct cards have to be prepared in any case, cards 
of a special type which coiild not be used for direct 
enumeration. Even here however my impression, 
corroborated by the experience of this census, is that 
a simpler and a more economical system of enumera- 
tion, with a free use of symbols or even figures could 
perfectly well be associated with subsequent mecha- 
nical tabulation. I deal with this general question 
elsewhere but for the present it is enough to say that 
it was out of question on this occasion. Incidentally 
the time question alone would have defeated any 
attempt to do all-India tabulation mechanically 
and all the points brought out by Dr. Hutton in 1933 
on this aspect have repeated themselves in a melan- 
choly iteration. 

3. This meant that the course was clear for a consi- 

deration of whether the old schedule system need be 
continued. ' 

Arguments of expense were clearly in favour of a 
new departure, if only because of the saving of slip 
. paper and the three months employment of.a copying 
staff. Objections to new departures are always forth- 
coming, perhaps particularly in India. But it seemed 
to me that the inertia which must inevitably oppose 
a great undertaking carried out in ten-yearly bursts 
without any connecting tliread of effort and prepara- 
tion in the intervening years, must be challenged. If 
an enumerator was able to write down answers on a 
schedule he should be able to write them on a slip, and 
I personally had sufficient confidence in our enumera- 
tion staff to be certain that with proper training, 


explanation, aiv(f ereouragement — and also of course 
various administrai-ive measures to make the change 
as simple as possible — ^they would be quite capable 
of applying a new idea. 

4. One conclusion reached at the very outset was 
that the questions must be separated from the enu- 
meration' slips if we were to econernise in paper, time 
and money. It should be sufficient to give each 
enumerator a list of the questions in his o'wn 
language and for his own use, without having 
to go to the trouble and expense of printing 
every question on every sheet. Hence the &st ele- 
ment, namely the questions and the enumerator’s ins- 
tructions were to be supplied to him separately 
in his O'wn language, and the enumeration slips should 
bear only the numbers of the questions. Against 
each number he would 'write the answer to the rele- 
vant question. 

This paved the way immediately to concentra- 
tion and simplification of the printing issue ; for, with 
variety of language removed altogether from the enu- 
meration slip, the entire quota of these could be struck 
off at a single press and thus bring the major operation 
into the Central Government’s o-wn establishments. 
As a consequence, we saw this year the Govern- 
ment of India Press in Calcutta turn out by the 
million slips which were sent all over the country from 
Peshawar to Tinnevelly and Karachi to Assam. 

5. It was not possible to contemplate slips being 
handled loose. They were therefore prepared in pads 
of a hundred. 

6. In happier times I might have investigated the 
possibilities of having pads printed in different colours 
for at least the two great communities of India and 
thus secure an automatic sort or partial sort, for one 
table. This would have involved certain local diffi- 
culties and probably the provision of pads in each co- 
lour to the great majority of enumerators, ivith the 
consequence of an increased wastage of paper. The 
idea however, which I had always entertained, was 
ruled out by war conditions. Even though in 
November when I arrived in India, these could 
not be said to be present in an acute form, it 
seemed to me that, looking ahead, I was bound to take 
cognisance of possible developments in the succeeding 
twelve months in the direction of restricted supplies 
of paper and difficulties in securing coloured paper at 
all. This prescience was fully justified by the month 
of May, when events in Norway had made a paper 
economy campaign inevitable. 

Different colours at enumeration time could of 
course be applied in a safer direction than for com- 
munities i.e., for sex, and in happier times this could 
be seriously considered. 

With bigger blocks wastage would be reduced. 
If we can count on blocks of several hundred people 
at least then an enumerator’s overlap of pads would 
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be a mucli smaller percentage of bis total amount 
than in the case of smaller blocks. In fact unless the 
blocks are really substantial in size the Avastage would 
be so considerable as to represent serious extra costs. 
On the other hand the point has obvious convenience, 
and would at once be understood by the enumerator. 

Once again we come back to tlie consideration 
that the basic enumeration scheme enters into every 
detail and to produce the best and most economical 
scheme it is essential to get one’s general plan settled 
well in advance. 

7. The considerations that guided me were there- 
fore : {{) The paper used must be of a type normally 
used in great quantities by the Government, for this 
meant that contracts and supplies would be easier ; 
(m) it must be as cheap as possible but at the same 
tinre of a weight likely to stand up to the contemp- 
lated use ; (ni) the size of slip must be a simple frac- 
tion of the normal unit in order to avoid Avastage and 
proAode the maximum amount of space for entries ; (iv) 
the size on the other hand must also lend itself to easy 
handling in a pad to be carried in an enumerator’s 
pocket, and be convenient for subsequent sorting. 

The outcome AA’as the use of paper, semi-bleached 
double foolscap 24 lbs., diAuded into slips approxi- 
mately 6^-"x4j'", each of which Avas exactly one 
eighth of a foolscap sheet. 

8. Here I have to express my deep indebtedness 
to Sir. C. F. Weakford, M.B.E., Controller of Printing 
and Stationery Avith the Government of India, and 
to Mr. H. F.Trousdell, Superintendent of the GoA'crn- 
ment of India Press, NeAV Uolhi. In the latter’s ofiice 
I settled details of the pad and i\Ir. Trousdell struck off 
samples. Armed AAuth these I had several discussions 
with hlr. Weakford in Avhich his experience A\-as of 
great value in determining such matters as backing, 
binding, etc., for the pads. 

Before I Avent on leave in spring of 1939 I had 
asked^ the Home Department to inform the Stationery 
Office' of the advent of the census and the likely de- 
mand for paper, and on the occasion of my first call 
on Mr. WeaWqrd I found him armed Avith samples of 
all the varieties of paper Aiscd in the last census. 
When I explained the ncAV sykem I had in contem- 
plation he expressed his relief at being freed from the 
grave problems of the paper difficulties Avhich A\-ar 
conditions seemed likely to inAmlvc. In our discu.s- 
sions Ave settled the Aveight of an aAmrage dcspak'.h 
bundle of pads, the order for giumy bags, string, etc., 
and, most important of all, Mr. Weakford then AA’^cnt 
forward to the arranging of the paper contract Avhich 
Avas concluded in March, 1940 at the folloAA’ing rates 
for approximately 500 tons. By getting this matter 
settled in good time Ave wore able to secure a more 
advantageous rate than would have been possible ev^en 
a fcAv Aveeks later : — 

Semi-bleached . . Es. 0-3-7-J- per lb. 

BroAvn Wrapping . Rs. -0-3-1 1 per Ib. 

{plus 5 per cent, departmental charges in ' each 
case). 


9. IVhen I came out in November the Government 
of India Avere undecided Avhether to proceed Avith 
enumeration at all and the final decision Avas not 
communicated to me until the middle of February. 
Had I been able to place the paper contract by Christ- 
mas 1939, AA'o should haA'e secured an even better 
rate and I should mention here that it Avas only be- 
cause I authorised Mr. Weakford to go ahead Avith 
his^ contract an-angements in advance of the formal 
intimation to me of the Government of India’s deci- 
sion to go on Avith the enumeration that Ave Avere 
able to secure even the rate avc got. 

10. I cannot too strongly urge the Government of 
India not to defer those matters of preparation for the 
census until the pre-enumeration year. Not only 
does it put an enormous strain on eA'cVyone concerned, 
it also means that possibilities of economy are lost 
and also, what should be the aim, possibilities of using 
existing machinery to the utmost. 

1 1 . The following details of the pads in their final 
form may be of interest ; — 

( 1 ) Size of a pad — G.] " X 4:^. 

(2) Weight — 5 ounces. 

(3) No. of pads printed and bound— -3,G50,000. 

(4) Weight of paper used— 4S9 tons (semi-bleach- 

ed, 27" X 3-4", 4S lb.s.). 

(5) Weight of paper used for backing .sheets— 

131 tons (BroAA-n Wrapping. 17"x27" 
72 lbs.). 

(0) Weight of stitching Avirc used— 2.G40 lbs. 

(7) Size of gunny bags— 30" x 2C". 

(8) Normal package- 200 pads i.c.. the quantity 
that can conA'cniently be packed in a gunny 
bag, Avcight just under one maund, the maxi- 
mum convenient cooly load. 

(9) No. of gunny bags used— 18,000. 

(10) Weight of twine used — 350 lbs. 

All the machines used with the exception of one 
guillotine were old, between 1 7 and 22 yeans, none of 
them really suitable for first-class })roduction; Seve- 
ral had to be repaired during the {)rintin£r and m 
considering the output, nlloAvance has to be made for 
mechanical AAork inAolved in stoppages and the conse- 
quent extra operations invoh'od. 

It Ava.s a real mass ])roduction job, the biacest 
handled ])erhaps by any Government of India 
Press, done under Avar conditions Avhen certain sup- 
plies Avere short and the press overloaded Avith other 
Avork. 

■Some indication of the dimensions of India’s • 
census can be gathered if it is realised that had the 
slips been put end to end they Avould have gone 
1-1 times round the Avorld and if put one on top of the 
other Avould have made a column nearly four times as 
.high as kit. EA’crest. Similarly the stitching Avire 
AA'ould have been enough to join up Allahabad and 
CaAAmporc, and to sum up, the 11 million odd sheets 
Avould have stretched from Bombay to London bA’' the 
usual peace-time route. 
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One awkward little point of constant occurrence 

that a certain proportion of the pads had either 
one or two slips more or less than 100. The work 
was carried out at great pressure and occurrences of 
this sort were perhaps inevitable. But in view of the 
obvious convenience of having an absolutely exact 
quota of shps in every pad, this point is one that could 
be brought to the notice of the press before any sub- 
sequent printing is taken up. 

12. There exists a great fund of experience and 
knowledge in such officers as Mr. Wealtiord and his 
assistants in the various presses. - Given reasonable 
timi to apply their experience and ingenuity and also 
for a moderate degree of e 2 q)eriment, they can pro- 
duce notable improvements in any scheme and it is 
the falsest of economy to deny tliis capacity an outlet 
and to force one and all to work against time. Even 
as it iSj however, despite the extreme pressure under 
which we had to work, hlr. Weakford’s advice and 
suggestions were invaluable and even more so liis 
quick appreciation of the position and cordial coope- 
ration. The Government of India Press, Calcutta,- 
in the printing and binding of the enumeration pads 
executed a colossal task ndth great expedition, the 
Jlanager particularly cooperating readily and effi- 
ciently in the meticulous requests I found it necessary 
to make. 

13. It should be possible if the number of ques- 
tions is not increased to make the pad even sinaller 
than the 1941 specimen. The number of slips is so 
great that even an inch or two saved per slip may 
mean a substantial saving in paper and money over the 
whole field. I givj below a sketch I have drawn and 
which l\Ir. Trousdell of the Government of Lidia Press, 
New Delhi was good enough to prepare for me and 
sample pads will be found among the census records. 
With the same quality of paper, 24 lbs., this pad would 
mean a saving at 1941 costs oi Rs. 31 per 1,000 pads. 
Eor 4 million pads the saving becomes Ij lakhs of 
rupees. If a lighter paper were used the saving ivould 
of course be even greater. 

Adoption of this smaller shape implies certain 
rearrangements of the questions based on the princi- 
ple that questions wiiich' will be answered by a 
s}Tnbol or a figure can be put abreast on the pad. 
Those requiring an answer in words are given the 
whole width. In the specimen below therefore the. 
questions have been arranged so as to provide the full 
width for the name ; then follow 14 questions to which 
the answers are either figures or symbols or a .smgle 
word. These cover community, age, civil condition, 
dependency, unemployment, birthplace, language 
and literacy. The reduction from 22 to 20 is repre- 
sented by the omission of the religion question and 
the question about emplo}Tnent. Since what we 
tabulate is search for employment the two questions 
of 1941 can be telescoped into one. 

In this new slip the name has been put at the top 
above the code number and the house number, this 
illustrates the fact of its unimportance and at 
tabulation time the top of the slips can be cut off 


thus removing easily 
identification. 

and finally, 

aU personal 

1.... 

10-12-5-7. 



2. . 
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3. . 


. 10 


4. . 


. 11. .... . 


5. . 


. 12 


6. . 


. 13 


7. . 


. 14 


8. . 


. 15 


16. . 

17. . 
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18. . 



/' 20 , 

19. 



t 

• • • • • , 


14. One of the interestmg features of the census is 
the close inter-connection of practically every aspect 
of our work. Thus the strildng of a suitable form of 
pad is bormd up with the questions to be asked and 
since the printing of 4 million pads is a matter of some 
months in the presses and the designing of a pad it- 
self repays study and experiment, it follows that for 
the most efficient and economical pad the questions in 
their final form should be determined by the year 
1949 at latest; at this census they were not settled 
till June, 1940 although my proposals had gone to the 
Government of India in February. 

15. Keeping the slips bound in pads undoub- 

tedly preserves them. If the enumerator had to 
handle loose slips a large number would be creased, 
etc., inevitably during his operations. Preserva- 
tion in the pad form avoids this almost entirely. 
Thus it is possible to use a lighter weight of paper 
than would be practicable if the slips were handled 
individually. On the other hand at the sorting 
stage, a certain degree of stiffness aids and improves 
sorting accmucy and speed. Kashmir State slips, 
which the Government of India Press was unable to 
talre on, were prepared from a much hghter paper and 
I noticed that sorting was definitely slower on that 
account. The paper used this year on the other 
hand stood up excellently to sorting and in a smaller 
form would be even more easily handled. , 

Plere as elsewhere experiment and trial would 
be of great assistance. This experiment and trial 
could extend also to the possibility that slips could be 
printed loose in future and punched in a corner to 
take a tag. To punch shps in such huge- numbers 
would involve a separate operation by itself and 
possibly appreciable slowing down and expense. 
It was for this reason that I could not have the corner 
of the slip perforated ; there' was a definite limit to 
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tlie number of slips wliicli could bo dcnlfc wif h nt once 
for perforation. The same will apply to punching. 

]\Ioreover loose slips would not keep anything 
like so well ns tho.se in the jiad form. 

However the point should bo examined, like all 
others wliich may be of value to tin; m-xt operation. 
If slips were to be i.ssued loo.se ( hey .should be wrap{)ed 
in bandcroIe«s. 

1C. The 1011 .slip also Iind to some exteni, a rlouble 
row ; here too the second row (juesdons were put 
opposite questions to which tlu' answt'r.s would be 
brief. The object of the doubling-up wa.s to get all 
the questions into the standarri size sheet aiul the 
triangle etc., were devised in order to assist tiu? enu- 
merator ; thus he was told wit h refenmet! to <pies- 
tion 5 to put his answer in the triangle. Actually 
tiicro was no diHicnlty whatever about this. It was 
suggested that it would have been belter tr) have alt 
the questions in the numerical order inst<-ad No. 2 
nt the foot. The .sex question had to lie at (he foot 
because of cutting off the corner but it- <'oidd ca'^ily be 
given a later number and this ha.s been .suggested in 
the revised small i).ad. 

17. At this census the G'ovenmwnt- of Inriia {mss 
{>rintcd pads for {«) British India, {h) Bajpntaiia and 
Central India, (c) Stato.s whose coasus was condu.-t<d 
by provincial superintendents and (d) (.’oehin State. 
Kashmir State wished us to make tlieir {lads but the 
manager of the prc.ss, already a]){»rehensive aliont th<r 
volume of work involved and the limited time avail- 
able, pleaded inability to tala^ on any more. Actmil- 
ly it was carried through in good tinu' and the Ku~h- 
mir slii)S could have been taken on. States .siieh as 
Hyderabad will always want to {irodiiee tlwir own 
pads but I .sugge.st that, in future if aiiv .States 
wish their ])ads printed along with (he British India 
mass this should be conceded. It. len<B to’nniformity 
of method and procedure an;l to interchangeability 
of pads. 

If the quc.stionnaire and (he fon!i of pad were 
determined in good tiriv it would enMl)le the three 
Government of India I’re.^scs, (’ahaitta, .Mignrli. Delhi 
or even four (adding Simla) to be us*;(l. 'i'iiis would 
simplify distribution and reduce considerably the 
freight charge.s, Nothing can avoiil heavy freight- 
charge.s when matter has to be sent iVoni Ntuth India 
to Madras or Cochin but the diflcnMu-e bet ween Delhi 
and Calcutta wotdd re{)rcsent a subst.antial saving f<*r 
the whole of North-wesltTii, Western and Central 
Inrlia, 

Against this of eonr.se has to be [uit, the fact tlat 
the paper used is m.'innfactnred in or ne;ir Gahn.tta 
and would have to l)e transferred to the.se other 
presses and althongli itcotildbodonein bidk at cl eiip- 
or rates than individual btmdhss of janl.s, geniwal 
conditions might urge retention of the l‘)4l {trocedure. 
Whatever be the outcome one point, is clear, namely 
that all tins sort of thing should be gone into carcfnlly 
Avoll in .advance ; it should he cleared up with the Con- 
trober before ever ''von the form of pad is settled or 
paper orders placed. 'Phis means ca; ly ] 9-1 9 at hit est.. 


18. The Government of India printing charges 
are high ami include an element on account of over- 
heads. The diseussion above presmneH that it will be 
held in i919-.0(» as now that all slip {irinting must go 
into a (Jovernment of India Prom. This i.s nmler- 
stamlable miongh and the census wa.s a heavy coutri- 
biitor to llie {(rosperity of the {»r< ss. I think however 
the fiossibilitics of devolution .shouhi be coimidereri. 
Paper eonid be sent ehe.'qily in lailk f>y SJ-.a t^> Madras 
and Hombay and if .suitable arningements cotild be 
made there for (irintiiig, som". economies would al- 
most ci‘rtainly be .smiired. In (lie more advanced 
jmrt.s of (he country each district could ftrobably 
{irodiicc it ! own jcids iitid ciTtaiidy e.neh revenue divi- 
sion. The printing tif t he pad is .so .sinq'I'- that v.vm 
a companitively .sniall jin- ;s cun vop ' with it. 

19. If (he details of the rode .sy.Hii.tn and other 
entrirs in the slip nr>' lietermined in gomi time it 
.should be possibh- to ntake fuller me- of the rotary 
imichine.s who <• output is so inuelt great'-r than that 
»>f the il.'ilbcd. TIu'S'' maeliiiifs howf-va-r m-efi very 
long rtms if they are to b.- ii-.'d to tie- fnlh-ht eeonotny. 
Da the otluT hand if |>ri‘jiarutifujs arc made in go* d 
tinm then the ms-d for partieiiiar .•<{>:—d do.-; not ari^c 
and a iitunb..ring .sy.stem down to th- villatc 
would fit in b-'tter with the tiatle-d inaehines tiian 
th*' roturie.s. 

20. In eemais {.rinting a l•^..ur distinction could be 
drawn bctwr.'ii tie- g.uieral and particular. The 
forim-r should tm'.ui the i tmim'nition {t.qa-n;; the 
latter the e\j>re.t.iinn of ijiie.stlous, instnictions. etc., 
in the various Imb.an hmgitag.vs aiid all the Iwal 
ilet.ail coti.'.Tte'd with the aetiial apjtlieation of the 
enumeration .sehenii'. Logie.ally then we .should 
aim at [rntting the getteral matter into Government, 
of India |>resses ai'.d th.- pa.rlieiilnr into i>resses in 

{U'ovinees. 

In the feist this was not done : it wa.s impossihle 
.so long as the old .seheduh- sy.stem {ireVaihai. With 
everv i|ue..tion set out ou every slieel this meant the 
{•nvenee of every otie of Indiii’.s many language.s in 
l!)e .seheiliile.s ; and with sneh variety no single pres.s 
eonhl eopi'. lliMu e a wide liistribntion of the main 
{uinting effort, and in not unnatural rompensatiou, 
the hringiitg into t’entral Govermneut jiresses of as 
juiu-li as j'O'siMe id" proviuei.al work. The re.suUs of 
thi.s v.vr-* inevitably fiidav— in an undertaking where 
time i.s aiwavs .short frequently diflieulty. and some 
times ab.snrdity. .-i.s wliere the jin.stage ehnrge.s on a .set. 
of forms were* more tiian the cost, of jiaper. jirinting 
and all, had it been done loeally. 

With the pad .system and eoncentrafion of this 
entire iiraneli of {irititiiig into presse.s of the Gontral 
(lovernment the way was eleiU’ for a more logie.il attri- 
bution of effort. The incidental printing required 
in provinees is frequently urgent and nearly always 
pre.sents featti.'-e.s of local coneern. not necc.ssarih' 
ajijiliciible or nece.s.sary in another jirovim’e. 

'ibius it i.s not ..suitable to concentration in a con-, 
tra! prc.s.s Moreover, it is very desirable, since enu- 
meration Is inseparable from the fullest use of all 
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provincial systems and agencies, that the provincial 
superintendents should be able to enlist the assistance 
and experience of provincial presses and other agen- 
cies in the actual performance of various stages — 
and incidentally put into the provinces some share of 
remunerated activity connected with the enume? 
ration. By bringing the entire pad printing into 
central presses we were able to give them as much as 
they could handle and thus make possible a logical 
and efficient distribution of work. 

21. Code system . — Once the idea of a common pad, 
printable in one place for the whole of India had been 
reached, the next stage presented itself namely 
how to express local detail through the print- 
ing rhachines and thus save the enumerator having 
to write it every time. Hence the code system which 
in essence meant that every provincial or state super- 
intendent made a list .of his districts or comparable 
administrative units in the order in which they usually 
appeared in census. tables, the numbers running from 
1 onwards. Against each district he similarly allot- 
ted the tehsils in the order of their usual citation. Simi- 
larly against each tehsil he numbered each charge 
in it and against each charge similarly the circles. 

It will be seen at once that every province and 
state using the system would have a number 1 dis- 
trict and against each district a number 1 tehsil 


and so on. So far as the press however was con- 
cerned one number 1 is identical with another and 
they therefore could print off every code number at a 
stretch for the entire area of British India and many 
states. Distribution was based on the indents re- 
ceived from the various areas. 

22. I have dealt with this code matter much more 
fuUy elsewhere, both as regards its use at this census 
and on the developments I should like to see applied 
in the future. For the present I would only say that 
thanlcs to Mr. Weakford and Mr. Aylmer, the enor- 
mous task of printing these slips and adjusting the 
code numbers was carried through with success and 
economy. Thanlcs to Mr. Dutch, Census Superintend- 
ent in Bengal, whom I put in immediate charge of 
distribution, these millions of shps found their way to 
hundreds of tehsil headquarters all over India. 
His note on this feature is appended. Had we 
all had more time we should have been able to 
do still better but I hope that before the next census 
comes the printing authorities of these days will find 
the system and material so developed that they will be 
able to print at greater leisure and on an even more 
simplified system, slips which will reach the provinces 
with local detail down to the village applied on them 
by the press. 




A long period during despatch coincided witli the mon- 
soon, and it was feared that gunny bags would not sufficiently 
protect pads against the weather. These fears proved ground- 
less. There were only one or two complaints that consign- 
ments had been damaged. In all, 18,000 bags were used, of 
which 200 were returned and used for supplementary indents. 

[it) Packing. — The press stacked pads in heaps of 25. The 
despatching staff checked a proportion of these heaps, both 
to verify the number of pads, and the code serial. Until 
they could be dealt mth they were ranged on shelves, with 
labels of identification. The packers were coolies, who 
worked in pairs. One member of the pair was always literate, 
and checked the code numbers during packing. Supervision 
. was exercised by the temporary clerks, under the head assis- 
tant of the census office. 

(ni) Addressing. — Stencils, cut in metal, were used for 
those portions of the addresses which constantly recurred, 
e.g., “ Tahsildar ”. For the remainder, the markers at first 
. wrote it by hand. , Where a consignment consisted of several 
bags, paper stencils were cut on the machines of the Govern- 
ment of India Press. Writing by hand upon gunny bags 
was laborious, and paper stencils wore out ver}”^ quickly. 
Moreover, the Government of India Press was not always 
able to lend its stencil-cutting machine when required. Des- 
patch fell behind the outturn of the press. At this stage 
•the head assistant of the census office — Babu Sudhir Kumar 
Moitra — came to the rescue with an invention which saved 
the situation. He devised an alphabet of stencilled letters — 
cut in thin brass. Every letter-plate was bent back at its 
opposite edges, to form a slot, so that each letter could be 
joined to any other. A sufficient number of plates was made 
in the bazar at a cost of about Rs, 20, The markers were 
thus provided with a durable stencil, with which they could 
spell out any word. This form of stencil was used throughout 
'■the operation -with perfect success. The head assistant 
deserved the greatest credit for this neat and ingenious device. 
The original stencil alphabet, still in good condition, is pre- 
served wth the census record.s. 

[iv) Boohing. — On the suggestion of the Press Manager 
pads were carried, under contract, in lorries to the various, 
booldng .stations. The contractor was made responsible for 
securing the railway receipts— a necessary provision, as^ other- 
wise a clerk of the census office would have had to waste half 
a day at the booking office for every consignment that was 
sent. Railway receipts were sent by post to consignees, 

(a) Arrangements for jtagment. — For certain destinations 
in Midnapore district, the freight was paid in cash. This 
.concerned Bengal only. For all other destinations, the trans- 
port agencies agreed to issue credit notes. Their claims 
upon these notes were adjusted by book transfer, through the 
Accounting Officers of the several provinces concerned. The 
share of freight charges debitable to each province was calcu- 
lated in the office of the Census Superintendent, Bengal, 
and communicated to the Accounting Officers and the several 
Census Superintendents. The working of this arrangement 
entailed a good deal of explanatory 'correspondence with tlie 
..railway companies and provinces concerned. 

9. Dimensions of the operation. — ^The punctual per- 
■ formance of this routine was a considerable operation. Some 
idea of its magnitude is conveyed by the following facts ; 

(f) No. of pad.s despatched (Each pad 

containing lOQ slips) • . . ' , . 3,650,000 

[ii) No. of gunny bags packed . . 18,200 

[in) No. of separate consignments , , 1,95.0 

Mso.CCensus 


[iv) No. of destinations .. . ■. 1,720 

[v) No. of different code-numbers .. 3,768 •' 

Coihprising [a) codes of one element 27 varieties 

(&) codes of two elements ' 284 varieties 
(c) codes of three elements 3457 varieties 
By special arrangement, consignments destined for the N. W. 
F. P. had to include separately wrapped bundles, each 
bundle containing the slips required for individual villages. 
Each bundle was labelled with the code number of the vil- 
lages.- This arrangement added considerably to the intri- 
cacies of the task. ^ 

10. A special difficulty. — A special difficulty was oc- 
casioned by a breach of the Bj. N. Railway line lasting for three 
weeks during July and August. This breach held up consign- 
ments destined for Orissa, C. P., Bombay and Madras. The 
resulting accumulation of pads was one of the most vexatious 
hindrances encountered. 

11. Success of the operation. — No serious mishap 
occurred. Consignments sped to their destinations with no 
more delay than was unavoidable. Supplementary indents 
were usually despatched by passenger train, the remainder 
d)y goods train. There were remarkably few complaints 
involving the work of the despatch department. Occasionally, 
in a consignment consisting of several thousands of pads, an 
excess or deficiency of two or three pads was reported. In 
three cases, by a definite error on the part of the despatchers, 
a considerable excess of one code number was sent to parti- 
cular addresses, vnth the result that there was a shortage of 
this code-number in a consignment sent to another destina- 
tion. When this v.ns discovered, the mistake was traced in 
two of the cases, and the excess pads were transmitted to the 
proper address. In the third case, — involving 180 pads — no 
receiving officer would admit having received an excess. 
With the permission of the Census Commissioner for India 
the deficiency was made up by reprinting. 

13. Irrelevant complaints.— Much time was wasted, 
and much unnecessary correspondence was occasioned by (t) 
avoidable errors ; and [ii) misdirected enquiries. A short 
list is given below of the principal instances.: 

(1) Mis-spelt addresses. Railway companies will not 
accept packages unless the station of destination is spelt 
precisely according to the name given in their time-tables. 
Time and again consignments were held up while the correct 
name of a station was being verified. It was a piece of care- 
lessness on the part of the officers who supplied the addresses 
to give an incorrect version. The waste of time and the ag- 
gravated trouble caused to a harassed and overworked staff 
by this species of errpr were very considerable. In future, 
indenting officers should be requested to take particular care 
to specify addresses with complete accuracy. Most of these 
errors were occasioned by Bombay indents. 

(2) Insufficient addresses. Railway stations whose names 
are homonyms with some other station require further par- 
ticulars — usually the name of tjie provmce. These additional 
particulars were often omitted, and consignments were refused 
by the railway company on that account. The correction 
of the address took time, and sometimes a reference to thd 
consignee was entailed. 

(■3) Wrong addresses. There rvere several cases where 
the station named as destination was not open to goods traffic. 
References had therefore to be made for a fresh address. 

(4) Revised addresses. There was a number of cases 
jrhere,- after pads had been booked fo the address noted jn the 



■distribution list, they had to be redirected to new addresses 
•on the instructions of the consignee. 

(5) Small consignments. From Bombay, the indents 
-covering a number of consignments were so small tliat the 
resulting packages were too liglit to go by goods train. These 
•^consignments had to be sent at passenger rates. 

(G) Misdirected requests. Most consignees trarted the 
•Census Superintendent, Bengal, ns an enqiury oflice and 
•universal agent combined. Many receiving officers were 
unwary in accepting delivery of comignmente wliich did not 
tally with the railway receipt. When tliey discovered the 
shortage, they wrote to the Census Superintendent c.vpcct ing 
him to put it right. Usually their letters ended witli the per- 
emptory formula “ for necessary action ”. There was no 
action which he could take. It was the responsil)ility of the 
railway company, not of the Census Superintendent, to ensure 
the transmittal intact of paclcnges whicli the company, by 
granting a railway receipt, had acknowledged acccj)ting for 
transport. Hundreds of letters were issued from tlic Census 
Superintendent’s office pointing out this elementary principle. 
It was small consolation to hear aftcrwanls, in 00% of cases, 
that “ the missing package had been traced ”. This formula, 
it seems, usually meant either that a clerk of the receiving 
officer had gone again to the station and found that the 
missing package was lymg there all the time, or that the 
receiving officer had counted his consignment again, and 
found that it tallied after all. 

(7) Failure to report excess. Although receiving officers 
were prompt to report every real or fancied shortage, they 
seldom troubled to draw attention to any excess. Thc.se 
latter cases usually arose out of the following circumstances. 
Consignments addressed to two receiving officers might have 
to be sent to the same railway station. One recipient might 
get there first and take delivery of his own consignment, and 
several packages appertaining to that of the other consignee. 
He would not report the e.xcess. The second recipient would 
of course report his shortage. Detective work was then under- 
taken in the office of the Census Superintendent, Bengal, the 
error was elucidated, and the recipient at fault was requested 
to disgorge his surplus. Here again, if recijiients would 
examine their railway receipts carefully, and accejit delivery 
of no more than they were entitled to, avoidable busine.ss 
could be eschewed, to the advantage of all. 

(8) Insufficient verification. In examining consignments, 
similar carelessness was displayed. Each recijiient was fur- 
nished with a statement of the number of pad.s in hi.s con- 
signment, and their various codes. The verification of con- 
signments was frequently so perfunctory that many com- 
plaints were received of missing code numbers, which later 
investigation proved to bo not missing, but merely overlooked 
by the receiving officer. This result was so common, that a.s 
a matter of routine the Census Superintendent, Bengal, in- 
variably asked the receiving officer to institute another check. 
The most egregious instance occurred in Bihar. 

(9) Other errors. Another type of error was occasioned 
by cases where the Provincial Census Superintendents revised 
the quotas of receiving officers, without informing the Census 
Superintendent, Bengal, or giffing him the opportunity to 
correct his distribution list. The recipient complained of the 
discrepancy to, the Census Superintendent, Bengal, and there- 
by caused more roundabout correspondence. 


A survey of the course of dc.spatch suggests that the 
following pointT should be strongly impre.ssed upon all con- 
cerned. 

(1) They .sliould carefully check the railway receipt with 
the consignment offered for delivery. 

(2) If the consignment falls .short of what is acknowledged 
in the railway receipt to have been accci)tcd by the company, 
enquiries should be directed to the authority responsible for 
the shortage, i.c., the railway company. 

(8) If the consignment appears to exceed what is noted 
on the railway rcccij)t, delivery should be taken only of the 
packages covered by the railway receipt. The surplus pack- 
ages sliould bo examined to .sec who Is the real addressee. 
If the addressee is some other officer, that officer and also the 
railway company should be informed of the fact. 

(4) All cases of surplus should be reported to the des- 
patching office. 

(r>) The conii>osition of coii-signmcnts should be mcticu- 
lou.sly verified, and hasty conclusions should be avoided. 

(G) For Proviacial Superintendents it is sufficient to point 
out that if the revision of original quotas affects the distri- 
bution list, the central despatching authority must be punc- 
tually informed in order that he may a/ljust consignments. 

(7) There should bo a general warning against superfi- 
ciality and carclcssnc.s.s. 

13. Staff suBRcslctl for the future. — In future, if a 
Provincial Sujicrintcndent is made responsible for the central 
organisation of despatch, it would be e.xpcdioiit to keep his 
despatching office (piitc sepamte from his census office. 
If he throws a large part of the burden upon his census staff, 
there is the ri.sk of sho<]dy work. It is suggested that the 
following dc.spatching staff, which rejiro-sonts the minimum, 
.should lie recruited : 

Head clerk (with knowledge of typing) 1 

De.spntch clerks . . . . 2 

Jlarkcrs . . . . . . 3 

Packers . . . . . . 8 — 10 

(or more if the outturn of the press Is .speeded up, or 
if the number of consignments is increased) 

Peon . . . . • - • . 1 

14. Acknowledgment. — Jlr. -•Vylmer, the Manager of the 
Government of India Press, preserved throughout a most 
helpful and accommodating attitude. Particular thanks are 
due to him. The press superffisor, Mr. Huq, deserves special 
mention for his care and thoroughness, and his readiness to 
provide all possible facilities. 

Babu Sudhir Kumar Jloitra, head assistant of the- Census^ 
Sujicrintendent, and Babu Binay Bhushan Sen Gupta, 
stcno<'raphcr of the census office, performed services which 
claim'a cordial tribute. They gave to the busine.ss of despatch 
the same diligent attention which characterised their work for 
census. The tax on their time and energy was no small one. 
For several months on end their duties in the despatch office 
alone occupied daily from two to four hours of hard and urgent, 
work. 
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CHAPTER III— THE LOCATION CODE 


In an appendix to tins section will be found a 
statement sbowing tbe numbers applied to each 
district and State in the country. This will show 
at a glance the principle at the base of the code. 
The phoenix system had its effect here as every- - 
where and against the terrific pressure of time and 
insistence of the printing authorities for delivery of 
material by March, 1940, I consider it a definite feat 
to have got the code started at all. 

2. In the past' it seemed to be taken for granted 
more or less that if the unfortunate enumerator had 
to write out district, village names, etc., a few score 
times it did not really matter even though, as in the 
polysyllabic south, these names may be of formidable 
dimensions. It seemed to me as far back as 1930 that 
some effort should be made to reduce the scriptory 
labour imposed on bur unpaid census workers and 
I was determined to give effect to this. A further 
, consideration entered that since we were dispensing 

with the schedules and enumerating directly on to 
the slips that would be sorted, every such slip should 
bear its full local indication on it. In other words 
every slip ought to be identifiable down to the block. 
This powerfully reinforced my desire to get rid of the 
writing in full of recurring local detail. 

In the result the exact location of a particular 
enumerated individual was expressed in a series of 
not more than 5 small groups of figdres of which in 
the majority of cases three were applied in print by 
the press. No group itself held more than two digits 
and the vast majority had only one. The terrific 
pressure of time, and the fact that in the past no 
record of charge or circle population had been* kept, 
made indenting difficult and in order to keep the 
presses fed I had to start Bengal and Madras with 
only the district figure in print, while for the U. P. 
and Assam the district and tehsil figures were thus 
applied. 

3. Originally it had been my intention to work 
out the whole system on a circle basis thereby pro- 
viding for four figures being applied in print by the 
press, leaving only one to be applied by the enumera- 
tor. Even where the enumerator had to add the 
village name I arranged for this to be either another 
figure, since villages can be numbered within a circle, 
or a letter. And throughout I applied my conviction 
that where a man is intelligent enough to ask our 
census questions and record the answers given to them 
he is intelligent enough to understand and apply and 
appreciate a rational and intelligible contraction. 

4. The principle was that the first figure in the code 
should represent the district or a unit of district size. 
The greater the uniformity of general dimensions, 
the greater the mass that would come under each 
head ; i.e., the longer the run the press would have 
and thence the cheaper and quicker the printing. 
My idea (and my instruction) was that where 
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the smaller States were concerned they should be 
grouped together to constitute a major unit of dis- 
trict size, each of them being given a second-place 
number against this unit. 

The Central India distribution will indicate what 

I had in mind. There some of the smaller States ac- 
tually appeared as charges i.e. as third place numbers, 
not even second place. This represented their dimen- 
sions which were considerably less than an average 
tehsil. Application of these details had to be done 
the individual superintendents and unfortunately not 
all of them appreciated this principle; some paid too 
much attention to an alleged objection of minor 
States to be given any thing lower than a “ district ” 
number to themselves. This objection had no reality 
in fact, as was evidenced by the ready acceptance 
by States elsewhere of the allocation to them of a 
second-place number. For convenience of refer- 
ence the numbers were referred to at first as distriet/ 
tehsil/charge/circle and it may have been that a 
State here and there objected to being allotted a 
so-called tehsil number. 

The attribution of separate first place numbers to 
the tlnee U. P. States again merely prolonged the' 
list and added unnecessary runs ; these could easily 
have been given parallel numbers with other districts. 

5. Under the extreme pressure against which all 
of us were working it was not possible, when I dis- 
covered cases like this, to have the indents recast ; 
that would have been to risk delay in the presses in 
search of theoretical perfection. Consequent- 
ly tbe details in the appendix are susceptible 
of improvement and I have indicated in Appendix 

II a tentative reallocation. The validity of this 
reallocation would of course depend on whether the 
proposals in paragraplis 6 and 7 below were taken 
further. The general principle however is common 
to all applications, t’lz., to have units of as 
uniform a size as possible and to aim at long 
runs for the press. In Bombay and the Punjab, 
where a considerable number of States arc involved, 
the numbers were duplicated into a district and a 
State series. Since the two were kept separate in all 
sorting operations there was no risk of confusion and 
from the press point of view one No. 15 is the same as 
another and can be run off at the same time. The 
United Provinces’ large number of smallish districts 
acted as a disturbing element in the code, since 
nowhere else did the first-place numberj go above 30. 

The principle behind appendix II is to have 30 
as the maximum for the first-place number and to 
group districts and States by population within it, 
3 million being taken as roughly the qualification 
for a first-place number. Districts over 3 million 
are given two first-place numbers. The enormous 
Mymensingh this time for example could liave done 
'Tyith rnore than one district number and effect has 



been given to this principle. The U. P., the main dis- 
turber of this year’s code, is correspondingly that 
most affected in this revision but opportunity has 
been taken to correct anomalies in Bihar and C. P., 
to introduce slight modifications in Madras and Bengal 
•and to recast the Eajputana system entirely. 

6. I was glad to introduce one modification, and 
a most interesting experiment, in one direction 
after the main system had started. The ideal would 
be to get the village detail on to the slips in print 
from the very beginning. This means that the village 
must be represented by a number; and that tlie code 
number as a whole must fall in the general series of 
numbers which the press have to handle. Finally 
the N.-W.F.P. is a small province, and by taking the 
tchsils serially throughout the province, we achieved 
a first-place figure falling within the ordinary run of 
district code numbers. This left two places avail- 
aide for village numbers and since the number of 
villages in a tehsil was less than 400 it was possible 
to group them in terms of the code so that no item ran 
above 20. The principle adopted could be exempli- 
fied by the following example. Village 341 in tehsil 
7 was represented by the code number 7-18-1. Ac- 
tually if we started the second column from zero 
the number could have been given immediately as 
7-17-1. Since however the presses were not using the 
figure zero in the second column we could not intro- 
duce it solely for the N.-W.F.P. We had to express 
this province’s numbers in terms of the series which 
the press was already handling. In future dis- 
cussions how/3ver we could take into contempla- 
tion starting from zero in the second place. 

Clearly this could be applied anywhere provided 
villages are numbered. Village numbering ]s 
not practised in every province e.g., Bihar, but 
there is no reason why even though a number is not' 
necessary for ryotwari purposes it should not be given 
for general purposes of administration, and the census 
would then use it. 

If the code unit was taken to be the division or 
group of districts the same system could be applied 
over the whole of India. It would yield in the first 
place in the code an average run of 30, i.e., much the 
same as the district run this time. By using the 
second place for groups of 20 and the third place for 
the odd digits we could have the village number put • 
easily into print. For British India alone there 
would be about 1,200 tehsils and adding 300 for the 
btates we have 1,500 umts, for each of which there 
will be a village 1-1, 1-2 etc., etc. Inevitably at 
the end there will be a few smaller runs, lut for the 
great mass, the press could have long runs of something 
like G lakhs of slips under each code number, taking 
the average village population as 400. 

7. The application of the village number in print 
by the press will mean fairly close indenting. But 
where village populations are on record for 1941 
and reasonable vital statistics are maintained it 
should be possible to make good approximation to 
the likely village population. I have encouraged 


tliis time the printing and production of village statis- 
tics and these will be available over a rnueh wider 
area this time than in the past;- : Consequently I 
see no reason why, provided the matter is taken up 
in time, the village number should not be expressed in 
print on every slip. 

A certain provision of blank slips could be kept 
in each tehsil which would be ample for minor local 
■ excesses. 

8. It is as easy for a press to prmt four figures as 
three ; what they want is a reasonably long run under 
each head and the above system secures runs of well 
over half a million.. It secures too a point of great 
importance, namely the impression of the- village 
detail in print on the slip from the very beg innin g 

9. It has been suggested that charge and. circle 
detail are in themselves desirable and that the village 
could easily be added by letter or number within the 
circle. li^ile I would prefer the complete system 
described above, a code on the tehsil/charge/circle 
basis could certainly be devised that would also give 
considerable runs. It might be necessary here how- 
ever to smooth circle numbers in much the same 
way as was done for the villages in the N.-'\V.F.P. 
■this time in order to achieve greater uniformity 
and the bringing of the full tale of circles within as 
small a code range as possible in order to yield the 
biggest press runs.. It would be necessary, also to 
survey the allocation of. charges, which are apt 
to run to different sizes, in different provinces, and 
also to see that circles and charges were, numbered 
in all provinces in a consistent fashion i.e., preferably 
every charge .would be numbered within the tehsil 
and every circle within the charge. If, as in some 
provinces, the charges are numbered over the dis- 
trict, or the circles over the tehsil and not the charge, 
the possibilities of variation and substantial 
departure from uniformity are obvious. And such 
departure means as it were, a lump on the code and 
subsequent difficulties and extra expense in the press! 

10. I forced through the inception of the code 
system this time and particularly should like to see 
it given fuller and better application in 1951. I am 
convinced that if this is done convenience and economy 
would both be secured. But it needs early attention, 
investigation and possibly experiment, and if every- 
thing is once again left to 1950 then it mil be impos- 
sible to apply the improvements I have just discussed. 

Actually I see no reason why the code system once 
determined should be not used for all purposes i.e., 
returns from a particular tehsil would carry tins code 
number under the scheme, whatever the department 
of government it related to. -This. would accustom 
everyone to the use of these figures and reduce scrip- 
tory labour everywhere. 

11. And finally, looldng ahead to the possibilities 
of greater use of machines, the code system would lend 
itself admirably to such use ; vdth local detail 
already expressed in figures the coding is as it were 
readymade and could be punched on to a card with- 
out further ado. 
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12. It is in any case desirable that 'census charges 
■and circles should have a -permanent structure and 
1 have dealt with this elsewhere. The point has 
an important bearing on the code system however, 
since if charge and circle are identical with distinct 
and permanent administrative imits future census 
ofl&cers would have this matter all prepared, the code 
system readymade and indenting for slips easy. This ' 
time indent • was made. difficult by the absence of 
any record . of charge/circle populations, I have 
arranged for these to Ije taken out this time and 
consequently if the code system of 10 years hence 
reposes on the charge and circle, population data 
■will be immediately available on which to base indents. 

13. Originally I had myseK contemplated having 
only two numbers, the district and tehsil. Superin- 
tendents were apprehenave about the capacity of 
•enumerators to add numbers and hence the attempt 
to introduce further numbers. Actually however 
more than one now agree that the third number could 
be dispensed with and Mr. Elwin in Madras considers 
the single district number all that is necessary. Un- 
doubtedly with a single district number much greater 
flexibility is secured, and so long as village, circle, etc., 
populations are not reasonably maintained indents 
on a circle basis are boimd to have a large element of 
approximation. What is essential is that the whole 
question should be carefully considered in good time 
and that my successor should not, as I had, have to 
improvise against terrific 'pressure. 

Actually a very flexible system which would give • 
long runs could be based on a double number, district 
and tehsil. In East India where the tahsil system 
does not obtain the sub-division can be taken instead.- 
This would give runs in each second flgure of the 
order of 5 milhons and a flexibility range of a quarter 
of a miUion. It would still be necessary in this case 
to apply the rationahsation indicated in Appendix II. 

14. A quite different departure would be to base. . 
the first number not on the district but on the division 
and then to number the tehsils serially within a 
division. This would tend to even up the number of 
sub-units and thereby to even out the distribution of 
shp numbers. In Madras where no administrative divi- 
sions exist the natural division could be taken. Unless 
this were taken below the tehsil it would give only 
the same length of run as the two-number system 
suggested above with 'the higher figures in the second 
place in the code instead of the first. It could how- 
ever be used to get readily down to the charge or even 
down to the circle in a three-number code, thus 

' division, tehsil and circle. This would mean number- 
ing of circles within a tehsil, in any case a very useful 
procedure. 


15. In conclusion, however, I repeat that one 
cardmal point is the.quahty of the maintained figures. 
If these are good then my N.-W. F. P. innovation 
could be practised wherever villages are nhmbered,- 
and the convenience of this is obvious. It defeats 
the careless enumerator who neglects to copy his 
village detail on to every slip. It is absolutely 
foolproof as regards village identification. It does 
need a good approximation to pre-census village 
populations but it affords far the best, most thorough 
and most logical system. Incidentally, by cutting 
out the circle and the charge and reposing itself on 
the real living unit of the cormtfy, thfe’ ^dllage, it 
attaches itself to a feature much more easily estimated 
than the circle -or the charge. 

Consequently therefore I would press for the 
apphcation of this and it only needs- a certain amount 
of pre-consideration to secure the necessary ground- 
data. 

The system is not impracticable. It has been 
carried out with notable success in one province this 
time without any previous experience and against 
a considerable amount of diffidence on the part of 
provincial authorities who however hke Balaam 
remained to bless. It seems to me therefore only 
a matter of a certain amount of between-census 
trouble to take this system much further and' I strong- 
ly recommted that this should be done.” ^ 

16. Otherwise the two-number system on the 

lines of Appendix Il'is the simplest- and most flexible. 
Based as it is on a substantial unit like' the tehsil 
it affords long runs and reasonable possibihties ’ of 
shp transference. ■ - 

Actually however if the village number system 
cannot be generally applied I would advocate a 
three-number printing system based on the district, 
tehsil/sub-division and pargana/thana, i.e., actual 
existing administrative areas. Into this three- 
number system could be expressed .the three numbers 
of the N.-'W. F. P. and thus could be combined the 
original system ■'plus the N.-'W. F. _P. development in 
one printing operation. 

Another possible course would' be, ffit werd felt 
that the N. W.-F. P. system could be extended into 
several, other -provinces, to take these -together as 
a separate indenting unit and to base the others on 
the two-number system. 

17. And finally, once again, what is wanted is 
thought and experiment and both in good time. 
There are enormous possibilities , of rationahsation 
here as well as elsewhere in the census -but rationa- 
lisation needs for its full effect time and again time. 
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APPEN- 


Tn the list below is given the application of the Code system to the provinces of British India 

and Central India for which superintendents were appointed by British India. State names are 
ana v-emrai luuicv numbers were adopted ; since the British districts: 


Code No 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

? 

1 

. . Vizogapotam 

Bombay muuI- 
cipality 

Burdwan 

PiUbWt 

Hissax 

Loharu 

Patna' 



Kolhapur 





2 

. . Godavari East 

Ahmedabad 

Birbhum 

Saharanpur 

Kobtali 

JDujana 

Gaya 

2-1 


Ahilhot 



. - 

. . 

2-2 

2-3 


Bhor 

Aundh 




.. 

2-4 


-• 





2-5-1 to 7.. 


•• 



* 

• *' . 


2-5-8 to 12 

• • 

« * 

*' 

- 

• • 

* 

* • 

2-5-13 to 16 


.. 

• • 

- 

• • 

• 

• * 

2-5-16 

• « 

<• 

• • 

• 

* * 

'' 

* * 

2-6-17 to 18 

•• 


• 





S 

4 • 

Godavari West 

Kaira 

Bankura 

Muzaffaniagar 

Gnrgaon 

Pataudi 

Shahabadi 

3-1 .. 



Jamkhandt 


* * 

r- » 


3-2 

• * 


Janjira 



V 


3.3 

» • 

v* 

Jath 

• • 


r 


3-1-1 to 6 .. 

t 4 

.. 

• 

• • 

r* 



3-2-1 to 6 .. 

• • 



♦ *• 

• 



3-3-1 toll.. 

• * 


« * 


•• 



3-4-1 to4 .. 

• • 

« • 


•• 

• * 



3-6-1 to4 .. 

• * 

.. 

• 

• • 

• *• 



3-6-1 to 6 . * 

• » 


« 


• - 



3-7-1 to 3 . • 

• % 



•• 





S-7-4 to 7 . . 

3.7.8 

3-S.lto2 .. 

3-9.1 to 9 & 3-9.11 to 
20 

3-8-3 to 0 . . 

3-8-7 to 10 . . 

3-8-11 

3-9-10 « * . • 


4 


Kistns Broach & Panch Midnapore Meerut 

Mahals 


Kamal 

Kalsia- 


Saratz 


4-1 


Eunindwad 

Senior 


4-2 


Kvnindwad 

Junior 


5 

« « 

.. 

Guntur 

Surat 

Hooghly 

Bulandshahr 

Ambala 

SirmooT 

Champaran 

r,-l 

« « 



Iludhol 





5-2 

• ■ 



Miraj Senior 





5-3 




Miraj Junior 





6-4 

• • 



. . 





r.'i 

• • 



.. 





5-G 

» • 








6-7-1 to 6 









5-7-6 to 8 

• • 








6-7-9 

« • 



• • 





6-7-10 

• 0 

0 • 







6-7-11 

• « 

• • 







5-7-12 

• • 


-- 

•• 

-• 

, * • 
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DIXI 


and the States associated with them for census purposes; and also for the two areas Rajputana 
tn tfj^ucs. In Bombay and the Punjab, where the States were numerous, parallel systems using 
and States remained separate throughout there was no risk of confusion. 


Central Provin- 
ces and Berar 

Assam 

H.-W.F.P. 

Orissa 

Sind 

Baluchistan 

Rajputana -and 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Central 
India Agency 

S • 

S 

• 10 

11 

12 

13 


IS 

Sangor - • 

Caohar 

Abbottabad 

Cuttack 

Karachi City 

Quetta-Pishin- 

Ajmer-Merwaira 

Indore 


Jubbulpore 

Sylhet 

Mansehra 

Balaaore 

Karachi Pfat. 

Loralai 

Mount Abu 



•• 

•• 

'• 

-• 

•- 

■ 

"^Bhopal 








Narsingarh 


, , 





, , 

Bajgarh 

•• 

'• 

• • 


-• 

•• 

.. , 

Dewas S.B, 



, , 





Dewgs J.B, 


.. 





, , 

Khilchipur 



.. 

• 


• • 

• • 

Kurwai 




« • 


•* 

• • 

Muhammadgarh 








'(k Pathari 

Mandls 

Khasi & Jain- 

Haripur 

Puri 

Hyderabad 

Zhob 

« • 

' *i« 


tia bills 


Municipal area 



• • 

•• 

.. 

-- 

• • 




Orchha 


, , 

. , 

. 



» • 

Datia 




• - 

. 



Panna 

« ■ 



* * 



» • 

CharJchari 

• « 







Bijawar 

* ‘ 






« • 

Chhatarpur 



, , 

* 



» • 

Samthar 







» * 

Ajaigarh 

• • 

* 






Baoni 

• • 

• 






BundelJchand 

• • 

* 






Minor Stales 


* , 


.. 




• • 








Nagod 

• • 

• 

* 





Maihar 

• • 

• 

• 





Khaniadhana 

« « 


•• 

•• 



•• 

Sarilet 

oshangabad 

Mdkrai 

Khasi Stales 

Peshawar 

Sambalpur 

Hyderabad 

District 

Chagai 

Jfztpur 

Eewa 



Nimar 


Naga Hills Charsadda Ganjam Sutkur 






Sibi Marioar 


Jaora 

Eatlam 

Alirajpur 

Barwani 

Dhar 

Jhahiia 

Sailana 

Silamau 

Kharm 

Piploda 

Jobai^ 

Alirfijpnr 
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Code No 


Madras 

Eomhay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Panjab' 

■ Bihar 


1 


2 

3 

. i 

5 

e 

T . ' 

6 

•• 

» « 

Nellore 

Thana 

Howrah 

Aligarh 

Simla 

Bilaspur 

Muzaffarpur' 

6-1 

• • 

^ a 

a a 

PTialtm 



a ,• 


6-2 

• • 

, , 

a a 

Bamdurg 

a a 

a 

* a 

, a 

6-3 

• ,* 

. , 


Sangli 

• a 



a a 

64 

. . 

.. 

• - 

TFodi 

* a 

.. 


a a- - ■ 

7 

. . 

. • 

Cuddapab 

Bombay subur- 

24-Pargana3 

Muttra . 

Kangra 

Darbhanga; 





ban 



Ilaridi 

7-1 


, a 

a a 

Savanur 


.. . 

; 


7-2 

. . 

.* 

.. 

Savant wadi 

. . 


. . 

a , 

8 

r« 

a» 

Kumool 

Ahmednagar 

Calcutta 

. Agra 

Hosbiarpur 

Monghyx' 




BanganapaUe 




Suket 

8-1 


• . 

a a 

Bhavnagar 

a- a 


.. ■■ 


8-2 

• • 

• • 

• .r 

Dhmngadhra 

a a 

« 

, , 


8-3 

. . 

. r 

a , 

Dhrol 

• • 


. . 


8-4 

• • 

• a 

' a a 

, , 

, a 

t • 

. , 


8-6 

• • 


•• 


• • 


• , 

a a 

8-6 

? • 

•• 

•• 

• - 

. . 

/ 

• • 

a a 

9 

»« 

a a 

Bellary 

'East Khandeab ' ' 

Nadia 

Mainpuri ■ 

Jullundur- - 

Bhagalpur 




Sandur 



Kapurthala . 

9-1 

• « 

a a 


Oondal 





9-2 

• • 

. a 

a 

Idar 





9-3 

• • 

. • 

a 

Jafrabad 





9-4 

• • 


a a 

, a 





9-5 

•• 

-• 

•• 

•• 

.. 


. . 

a a 

9-6 


.. 

, a. 






9-7 

. • 

a 

a a 






9-8 

• • 

• 

a • 



a. 



9-9 

• • 

-• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

• • 


10 

»« 

•• 

Anantapur 

West Khandesb 

Murshidabad 

Etah 

Ludhiana 

Malerkotia 

Pumea • 

10-1 

a 

« 

a a 

Porbundar , 




' 

10-2 

• 

. 

a • 

Badhanpur 

. . 




10-3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Palitana 


a. 

. . 

. . 

11 



Madras 

Nasik, 

Jessore 

Bareilly 

Eerozepore 

Santal 








Faridkol 

’ Parganas , 

11-1 

• 

. 

a a 

Jamnagar 





11-2 

• 


a a 

Limbdi 





11-3 



.• 

Vijayanagar 


!! 



11-4 

• 


a a 






11-5 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

a. \ 

•• 

.. 

12 

.. 

• • 

Chingleput 

Poona ' 

Khulna 

Bijnor 

Lahore 

Hazaribagh 








Chamba 

12-1 


, a 

a. 

ilorvi 




■ * 

12-2 


.• 


Bajkot 





12-3 

• 

• • 

• • 

Wadhwan 




- • 

13 

• • 

• • 

Chittoor • 

.Satara 

Eajshahi 

Budaun 

Amritsar 

Eanchi 

13-1 







Jind 


• • 


a 

TFoTifaner 




— 

13-2 

•• 


•• 

Cuich 

• • 

.. 

. ■ 

. . 

14 

•• 

•• 

North Arcot 

Sholapur 

Sabar-Kania 

Dmajpux 

Mdradabad' ' 

Gurdaspur 

Patiala 

Palamaq ' ' 

14-1 

, a 

a a 


Sadra 





14-2 

•• 

•• 


Banos 

• • : 


- - 

. . ' ■ 

15 

•• 

•• 

’ Salem 

Belgaum 

Jalpaiguri 

Shahjalianpur 

Sialkot ■ ' 

Manbhung - 






Coach Behar 

a. 

Nahha 

16-1 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Eastern Kathiawar 





16-2 

•• 

•• 

■ • 

Western Kathiawar 

. , 

a a 

a a 

! ! 
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I — cmtd 

Central Provinces 


and Berar 

Assam 

N.-W. P. P. 

Orissa 

s 

9 

10 

11 

Betul 

Lushai Hills 

Nowsbera 

Koraput 

- 

■ 


-- 

(Ghh'ndwara 

Goalpara 

Mardan 

Alayurbhainj 

IVardha 

Kamrup 

Swabi 


>• 

•• 

• * 

Athgarh 
Talchar 
Nilgiri 
Keonjhar 
Pal Lahara 

•• . 


•* 

AtlimalUk 

Kagpur 

Darrang 

Kohat 

•• 

- 

• 

•- 

Dh'enkanal 

Hindol 

Narsinghpur 

Baramha 

Tilgiria 

:: 

f • 

•• 

Khandpara 

Nayagarh 

Sanpur 

Daspalla 

jChanda 

Nowgong 

Hangu 

•• 

• • 


• • 

Patna 

Kalahandi 

Bhandara 

Sibsagar 

Teri 

•• 

\ 

• .• 

• • 

Baud 

Bamra 

Bairakhol 

Snnpur 

Bonai 

palaghat 

• ^ ^ 

Lakhimpur ' 

Bannu 


Raipur 

,Garo Hills 

Laki 


Bilaspur 

Sakti 

Sadiya F; T. 

Dera Ismail 

Khan 



Drug Balipara F. T. Kulachi 

phhuikhudan 
Kawardhd 


M206Cen5us 


Sind 

Baluchistan 

Rajpntana and 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Central 
India Agency 

12 

13 

li 

15 

Larkana 

Bolaa 

Bundi 

•• 


... 

■* • 

• « 

-- 

• 

• • 

.. 




.. 

• • 

•- 

• . 

1. 

Nawabshah 

J^alat 

£ika7ier 






• * 



•• 

Thar Patkar 

Kharan, 

Kotah 

•• 


■■ 

'• 

-- 








•• 

... 

.. 



Dadu 

Las Bela 

KaravXi 

•• 

. . 

, , 


.. 







• • 


• ■ 





• • 

• • 

•- 


• 

t 



• 


• 

- 

- 


• • 





Upper Sind F.T, 

•• 

Kishengarh 

•• 

, . 

, , 

. • 

• « 

- • 


• • 

. . 

* • 

. . . 

• • 

•- 

Khairpur 

•• 

Bhciraipur 

•• 


. . 



• - 

■ - ■ 

• - 

-- 


, . 

‘ * 



- ■ 

• • 

-- 



• • ' ' 




• 

Jaisalmer 



A hear 


Dholpur 



46 


appendix 


Code lifo. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Dnited Provinces 

Panjab 

Bihar 

1 

•> 

3 

-J 

-5 

6 

7 

16 

, , C^imbatoro 

Ilijapur 

Darjeeling 

Sikkim 

Debra Dun 

Gujranwala 

Baharcalpur 

Singhbhum 

Jf.-l 

30-2 


I^K/ihnra 

Jdinbugho'la 

. . 

-- 


•• . 

17 

. , ?jouth Arcot 

M 

Dharwar 

Kangpur 

Pamikliabad 

Sheikliupura 

Basliahr 

• • 



Jawlnr 

Jjvnaicada 




Sera iiala 

17-1 

37-2 

17-3 

• 

• * 

• 

• 

• « 

Kh I'saican 

. . 

Jldjpipla 

-• 




18 

. . Tanjore 

Karwar 

- Bogra 

Etawah 

Gujrat 

Nalagarh 

' ■ 

38-1 


Ba!as^.wr 

. . 

-- 


Changabhakhar 

Korea 

38-2 

18-3 . 


Baria 

Bansda 

•• 

. . 

■ 

Surguja 

Udaipur 

38-4 

. . 

• * 



, , 

Jashpur 

18-5 

. • • • 






19 

. . Tricliinopoly 

Piuhikota 

Kolabff 

Pabna 

Ca\nipore 

Shahptir 

Baghal 

Qangpur 

19-1 

• • • • 

Camhay 

•• 



■ • 

39-1-1 

19-1-2 

• • 

. . 

-- 

•• 

■■ 


19-1-3 

. . 

• • 

• * 




19-1-4 

.. 

• • 





19-1-5 

19-2 

.. 

Chhota Udepur 

• • 

• • 

- - 

•• 

19-3 

.. 

Dharampur 

♦ • 




20 

, . Mndura 

Katnagiri 

Malda 

Fatehpur 

Jhelum 

Keonthal 

•• 

20-1 


Sachin 

. . 

.. 


'• ' ' 

20-2 


Saul 


• • 

" 


21 

. . Bamnad 

Ahmedabad 

Municipality 

Dacca 

Allahabad^ 

Bawalpindi 

Jubbal 




Jvnagadh 




i 

22 

. . Tinnevclly 

Surat Municipa- 
lity 

Mynlensingh 

Jhansi 

Attock 

Baghat 

* • 

22-1 

• « • • 

Kadana 

• . 


... 


£2-2 

• • • • 

MaJidica . 

• • 




23 

. . The l^ilgiris 

Poona Jlunici- 
pality 

Faridpur 

Jalaun 

Miannali 

Kumharsain 


£3-1 

.. 

Senjeli 

. < 


■■ 


23-2 


Surgana 

. *• 

• • • 



24 

. . Jialabar 

Sholapur Munici- 
pality 

Bakarganj 

Hainirpur 

Montgomery 

Bhajji 


2‘-l 

.. 

Vmeta 

. . 


■■ 


24-2 

.. 

Vajirin 

. 

• • 



25 

. . South Kanara. 
Cocrg 

Hubli ^lunicipali- 

ty 

Tippera 

Tripura 

Banda 

Lj-allpur 

Mahlog 

•• 

2.'-l 

-- 

Dangs 


-• 

■■ 


2-7-2 

• • • • 

Pandu Jl/eiroa 





25-3 


Sankhcda Jdcicas 

•• 




26 

• * • • 

• • 

Noakhali 

Benares 

Jhang 

BaUan 

•• 
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I — cmfd 


Central Provinces 
and Berar 

Assam 

II.-W. F. P. 

Orissa 

Sind 

Rajputana and Central 

Baluchistan Ajmer-hlersvara India Agency 

s 

9 ■ 

10 ■ 

11 

■12 

13 14 15 

Amraoti 

Manipur ' 

Tonk 


•• 

Sirohi 



• • 


. • • 

... 

. . 

. 

•• 




■ ■ 

-- 

• ■ 


• • ' 

Akola 

' ' ' • 

Hazara 

■■ *■ 

- * 

... 

Dungarpur 

- 







, , 



•- 


-- " 








*• 

•• 



.■* 

Buldana 

•- 

Mansehra 

•• 

•• 

- 

, Parlahgarh 

- 



< • 





.-. 



- - .. 







-- 





.. 





■ 

... 


.. 

-> 



... ' 





• • 

Yeptmal 




•- 

*• 

Sansxvara 

- 







• • * 




Knyber^ 


... 

• . 


. . 



Malakand 


./» 

... 


• • 



Kurram 


. . 


. . 

.. 



North-Waziristan 

•• 

... 

•• 

.... 


, , 

• ^ 

Sputh-.Waziristan 

... 

. . 

. . 

• • 9 4' • • 

... 

, ,■ ' 

• r ' 




» • 

. » . . . 

• • 

• • 

*•* 

• 

* * 

• * 


» ' • # . » • 

- » « .• » » 


Baslar 

• • ' 

• • 


• • 

• • • 

. . Palanpur 

*9 . « r “ 

. . .. f m » 


• • 

.1" 


. . " 



« r ^ « • 

•• 




• * 

• • 

• • 

. • e # . » 

• . 

Kanker 


. . 

.. "• 

. . 

• . 

->• Jhalavxir 

• » 


Nandgaon . 

■f 


•• 

•• 

•• 

Danfa 

• • 



,, 



• • 

9 9 

. • 


•' 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Khairagarh 



•• 

•• 

•• 

Shahpura 



. , 

*. • 

. . 



• • 

• • 

Eaigarh 

. . 





Kiishalgarh 

•• 

Barangarji 

. . 

. . 

.. 

. . 


Lawa 

•• 
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Code Ho 

I 


27 


27-1 

27-2 

27-3 

27-4 

27-5 

27-0 

28 


23 


30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

dO 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
48 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 




Madras . 

’ Bomhay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 



O 

3 

4 

5 

C 





Chittagong 

Mirzapur 

Multan 

• • 




Chittagong Hill 

. - 

• • 





Tracts 


• • 







Kvthar 

• • 

•• 

• « 

*' 



Kvnihar 

•• 

• • 

• • 




Mangal 

• • 

• • 





Bija 

• • 



. • 

.. 

-• 

Darl'oti 





• • 


Sangri 






Javmpnr 

Muzaffargarh 

• • 

• • 

• • 




Dhami 






Ghazipnr 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

* • 

t • 

• • 




Tharoch 






Ballia 

Delhi 

• • 

• * 

• • 



Gorakhpur 

. . 

• * 

• • 




Basti 

. . 

• • 

• • 




Azamgarh 

• . 

• • 

• • 



.. 

•• 

Naini Tal 

•• 






Almora 

.. 

• • 

• • 




Garhrval 

• • 

•• 

• • 




Lucknow 


• • 

* • 




tJnao 

, , 

■ • 

••• 



• • 

Kae Bareli 

- 






Sitapur 


• • 

• 




Hardoi . 

« • 

• • 

« 




■ Kheri 


■ • 

• 




Fyzabad 


■ • 

• 




Gonda 


• • 

• 

• 









# « 

Bahraich 

• 


» « 

• 



Sultanpur 

• 

• « 

# • 




Partabgarh 

• 

• • 

*■« 



• • 

Bara Banki 

» 

•it 


• « 

•• 

• • 

Eampur 







Tdin-Garh\t)d\ 

»« 

*■« 

»«i 

• • 

• «- 

• • 

Benares 
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Bihar 

7 


49 


T—condd 

Central Provinces 

and Berar Assam 

s 9 


N.-W. P. P. Orissa 

10 11 


Sind Baluchistan 

12 13 


Rajputana and Central 
Ajmer-Merwara India Agency 

li 15 




50 









appek: 

Code No 

Madras 

. Bombay . 

Bengal ■ 

United 

Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar 

Central Pro- 
vinces and 
Berar 

■ 1 - 

2 

3 

4 

r, 

C 

7 

8 

1 .. 

Vizngapatam 

Bombay Municipa- 
Jity 

Kolhapur 

Burdwan 

. Dolira Dun 
Saliaranpiir 

Hissar 

Lohuru 

Patna 

Saugor 

2 • • • • 

Do> . 

Abmodabad 

Akalkol 

lihor 

Aunilh 

Birbbum 

Bankura 

JIurjifTar- 

nagrir 

Rohtnk 

JJujana 

Gaya 

•Tubbulporc; 


3 .. 


East Godavari 

Kaira 

Midnaporo 

Slbcrut 

Giirgaon 

Shahnbad 

Jlandlai, 




Jamhhmidi 


Patau'li 






Jnujira 

, . 

, . 




“ 



Jatlt 

' ■ 


, * 

, , 



4 .. 

... West Godavari 

Broach & Panch Midnnporo 

Mahals — 

K^mndwad Senior .. 

Kurundivad Junior 

Bulandsharh 

Aligarh 

Eamal 

Jialfiia 

Sarari 

Hoshangabai 

JJakrai 

5 ... 

.. Eastna 

Surat 

jitudhol 

Jtiraj Senior 
Miraj Junior 

Hooghly 

Muttra 

Agra 

Ambala 

Sirmoor 

Chainparan 

Nimar 

6 .. 

.. Guntur 

Thann 

Phallan 

Paindurg 

Sangli . 

H'adi 

HbuTali 

Mainpuri 

Etnh 

Simla 

PilaKpur 

Muzaffarpirr 

Bctul 

.. 

. . Nelloro 

Bombay suburban 
Sava mi r 
Savantuadi 

2.|-Pnrgaiins 

Bareilly 

Bijnor 

Kangra 

^landi 

Muzaffarpur 

Chhindwara'. 

8 .. 

. . Cuddapah 

Ahmcdnagar 

Jihainiagar 

Dhrangadhra 

Khrol 

24-Pnrgann3 

Biulnim 

Jloradabad 

Iloshiariiur 

Suhet 

Darbhanga 

Wardah 

9 .. 

. . Kurnool 

Banganupalh 

East Khandcslt 
Gondal 

Idar 

Jafrahad 

Calcuttn 

SlinhjahtiTipin: 

Pilibhit 

Julhindur 

Kapurthala 

Darbhanga 

Nagpiu- 

10 .. 

. . Bellary 

Sandur 

West Khandcsli 
Porhundar 
liadhcinpur 
Palilana 

Nadia 

PaiTukhabad 

Etawah 

Ludhiana 

Malerkotla 

Monghyr 

Chanda 

11 .. 

. . Anantapur 

Nasik 

Jamnagar 

Limhdi 

Vijaganagar 

Murshidabad 

Cnwnporo 

FatehiJur 

Ferozeporo 

Faridkot 

Bhagalpur 

Bhandara 

« • 

• • 


51 


pix n 


Assam 

N.-W. F. P. 

Orissa 

Sind 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Cachnr 

Abbottabad 

Cuttack 

Ivaracbi City 



« «. 

'O • * . 

Sylliet 

jMansebr.x 

Balasorc 

Karachi Dist 


. 






'■ 













Ivhasi & .Taint ia 

Haripur 

Puri 

Hyflerobad ]\Iuni- 

iiills — 


'cipal area 




* • 




-• 











' 

*• 



•• 

... 

Sliasi Stales 

Peshawar 

Sambaljiur 

Hvtlcrabncl Dis- 
trict 

. . 


. • 



Knga Hills 

'Charsadda 

Ganjam 

Sukkur 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



•• 

•• 


iLushai Hills 

Kowshera 

Koraput 

Larka.na 

Goalpara 

Mardan 

Mayurbhatij 

Nawabahah. 

Kamrup 

Swabi 

Alhgarh 

Tdlcher 

Nilgiri 
' Keonjhar 

Pal Lahara 

Thar Parkar 

. 

. . 

Athmallik 


Darrang 

Kobat 

Dhenhanal 

liindol 

Narsinghpur 

Baramha 

-Dadu 


•• 

Tigiria 

Khandpara 

Nayagarh 

Barapur 

Daspalla 

•• . 

Kowgong • 

Hangu 

Patna 

Kalahandi 

Upper Sind 

K.T. 


Sibsagar 

■Ten 

Baud 

Khairpur 



Bamra 




Bairakhol 


, , 

, . 

Sonpur 


4 • 


Bonai . 



■Rajputana an3 Central India Agency 
Baluchistan Ajmer-Merwara 


13 

14 ' 

15 

Quetta-Pishin 

Ai mer-Merwara 
Abu 

Indore 


Bikaner 


.. 

Sirdhi 


Loralai 

Bharalpur 

Bhopal 


Bundi 

Narsingarh 


Dholpmr 

Bajgarh 


Jhalatvar 

Dewas S. B, 


Karmdi 

Bewas J. B. 


Kotah 

Khilchipur 

•• 

.. ■ 

Kuricai 

Muhammadgarh & Paihari 

Zhob 

Jaipur 

Orchha 


, , 

Datia 



Panna 



Charkhari 


... 

Bijawar 

, . 


Chhaiarpur 

.... 

. , 

Samihar 



Ajaigarh 

. 


Baoni 

■. . 


Bwndtlkhand Minor States 

- 


tNagod 

Maihar 

Chagai 

Jaipxir 

Khaniadhana 

Sarila 


• • 

Betca 


Sibi 

Ahoar 

Jaora 

.... 

Kishengatth 

Batlam 


Laxca 

Alirajpur 

. . 

Shahgntra 

Baruani 

. . 

Tank 

Dhar 



Jhabua 



Sailana 



Sitamau 

i. . 


Kliarua 

... 


Piploda 



Jobat 



Alirajpur 

Bolan 

Banswara 



Dungarpur 


, , 

Klmshalgarh 



Partabgarh 



Mewar 


Kalal 

Maruxir 

■• . 


Kharan 

Banta 


•Jaisalmer 


Palanpur 


Las Bela 



62 


APPENDIX 

United Central Provin- 


Code No 

madras 

Bombay 

Bengal Provinces 

Punjab 

Bibar 

ces and Berar: 


1 

2 

3 

d 

S 

6 

7 

8 

22 .. 


Madras 

Poona 

Jessore 

Allahabad 

Lahore , 

Pumea 

Balaghat. 




Mofvi 

• • 

Banda 

Chamba 

. . 





Eajkot 

• • 

. . 


... 

• • 




Wadhwan 

.. 



.. 

• • 

13 .. 


Ghingleput - 

Satara 

Khulna. 

Hannrpur 

Amritsar 

Santal 

Eaipur 



Tl''aufainer 


Jhansi 

Jind 

Parganas 

, Sarangark 




Cvlch 

. . 

Jalaun 



. .. . 

14 .. 

> « • 

Chittoor 

Sholapur 

Bajshahi 

Benares 

Gurdaspur 

Hazaribagh 

Bilaspur 



Sahar-kania 


Benarts 

Patiala 


Sakli 




Sadra 

, , 

Slate 



Ea-igarh 




. Banas 

. . 


■ ■ 



3L5 .. 


North Arcot 

Belgaum 

Dinajpur 

Mirzapur 

Sialkot 

Kanchi 

Drag — 



Eastern Kathiawar 

. .• ■ 

Jaunpur 

. Eabha 


Chhuikhadart- 




ireslem Kathia- 



, » 

.. . 

Kawardha 




war 





Nandgaon 

Khairagarh 

16 .. 

• * 

Salem 

Bijapur 

Jalpaiguri 

Gbazipur 

G'ujranwala 

Palamau 

Amraoti 



Bhadarva 

Darjeeling 

Ballia 

Bahalwapmr 

.. 

. . . 




Jambuglnda 

Caodi Bihar 
Sikkim 

• - 


' • 


17 .. 


Coimbatore 

Dhanvar 

Eangpur 

Gorakhpur 

Sheikhupura 

Manbhum 

Akola 



Jawhar 


, . 

Bashahr 


i . 




Lunawada 

. , 

, . 



. . 




Bajpipla 


.. 




18 .. 


South Arcot 

ICarwaf . 

. Bogra 

. Grorakhpur 

Gujrat 

Singhbhum 

Buldana- 



Balasinor 

, . 

. . 

Natagarh 

. . 





Baria 

, . 

. . 

. . 






Bansda 


. . 




19 .. 

W 

Tanjore 

Kolaba 

Pabna 

Basti 

Shahpur 

Gangpur 

Yeotmal 


Cambay 

Malda 

... 

Eaghal 

Seraikala 





Okhota Udepur 

, , 


. . 

Kharasawan 





Dharampur 


" ■ 

• ' 

• • 

• • 

20 .. 


Triohinopoly 

Eatnagiri 

Dacca 

Azamgarh 

• Jhelum 

Changbhakkar 

Baslar 


PuduJcota 

Sachin 


Naini Tal 

Keonthal 

Korea 

Kankcr. 




Sant 

• • 

Rampur 

... 

Snrguja 

Udaipur 









Jashpur 


21 .. 

»* 

Madura 

Ahmedabad 

Daccai 

Almora. 

Eawalpindi 

. . 

. . 



Municipality 

. , 

Garhwal 

Jnbbal 

. • 





Junagadh 


Tchri. 

Qarhwal 



* *. 

22 .. 


Eamnad 

Surat Municipality 

Mymensingh 

Lucknow 

Attack 

.... 





Kadana 

, , 

Unae 

BaghaC 

•r 

• V 




ilandwa 

.... 


■■ 

-- 


23 .. 


Tinnevelly 

Poona Municipality 

Mymensingh 

Kae Bareli 

Mianwali 

. , 





Sanjnli 

Surgana 


Sitapur 

Kimharsam 

• •' 

• ’ 

24 .. 

. » 

The Nilgiris 

Sholapur Municipa- 

Paridpur 

Hardoi 

Montgomery 






lity 

Urheta 


Kheri 

Bhajji 

... ^ 

. . 




Yajirin 


•• 


‘ v- 


25 .. 

. » 

Malabar 

HubK Municipality 

Bakarganj 

Pyzabad 

Lyallpur 






Dangs 

. . 


Mahlog- 

-• 





Pandu Meicas 



. . 


; ' 




Sankheda 

. , 








Mcwas 




-- 


26 .. 

, „ 

Malabar 


Bakarganj 

Gonda 

Jhang 








Balsan 

... 


27 .. 


South Kanara 


Tippera 

Bahraich 

Multan 


V 





Trjpura 

SultanpurV 

Kvthar 

'*.* 






Kunihar 

. . 

- - 





. 


Mangal 

Bija 









Darltoli 
Sangri , 


.V 

28 .. 

. ^ 



Tippera 

Parfabgarh 

Muzaflatgarh 








Dhami 



23 .. 

.. 



Noakhali 

Bara Banki 

Dora Ghazi 

. . 

. . 







Khan 

Tharoch 

, , 


^ .. 

.... 

.. 

- ■ 

Chittagong ' 


Delhi 




Cbittagong Hill 
tracts 


n — cmtd 

Assam 

9 

Lakliimpur 

Gnro Hills 

S-idiTO F. T. 

Bnli{>.m F. T. 

Mnniptir 


Baiimlana and 

N.-W. F. P. Orissa Sind Balnchistan Ajmer-Morwara 

10 11 12 13 u 

Bnnnu 


Lnki 

Dcra Ismail IClian 


Ktilnclii 


Tank 


Ilniarji 


Jlanv'liri 


Khylxr 

Mnlsknnd 

KunTim 

Nortli-Watirislan 

Soulh-Wftiirist.in 


Central India Agency 

IS 


5I200Cct«ufl 


Hi 




CHAPTER IV— MACHINES 
I— GENERAL 


. The possibility of using machines in ah Indian 
census requires for proper appreciation to be ap- 
proached from a fresh viewpoint. In . the past 
consideration has been based on the use of machines 
for the entire operations once every ten years. Re- 
gularly, the finding on expense has been adverse ; to 
bring in for one ten-yearly operation enough machines 
to cope with the details for 390 million people 
must inevitabty run far beyond the expense of the old 
hand-sorting system ; the difference is accentuated 
b)'- the fact that the enumeration system introduced 
this year dispenses with the slip-copying stage 
which represents a saving of approximately 5|- lakhs of 
rupees. A certain approximation in these figures 
follows from the fact that in past years no process- 
costing was taken out i.e., no specific figure was given, 
except in one or two provinces, for the slip-copy- 
ing stage.. A further complication is added by the 
different qualities of paper used and the potent in- 
fluence of war-time costs. The general dimensions 
however are not in doubt. 

Actually, it is doubtful whether any single manu- 
facturer of machines, or even the two main companies 
operating in India together, could have provided the 
enormous number of machines that would be required ; 
here again emphasis is added by the fact that the 
between-census years in India are dead so far as pre- 
parations for the next census are concerned. 

2. The correct attitude to my mind is to approach 
the whole question from the point of view of using 
whatever machines exist and spacing the enquiries. 
There are in various departments of the Government 
of India and in various parts of the country tabula- 
tion machines run regularly fot the production of re- 
curring statistics. The first objective should be to 
see whether use can be made of these machines. Leav- 
ing out of account the exceptional conditions of war- 
time, these machines are not always operating ; busy 
periods do not extend throughout a month or even 
a week. I do not say that every machine has some 
free or slack time or that the amount is the same in 
every case ; what I do say is that the working hours 
of these machines should be investiga,ted and . put oh 
record. 

Looking ahead, as one should always do, it is cer- 
tain that there will be many more machines in 
use in Governemnt of India departments ten years 
hence than now and the more machines there are the 
more opportunities present themselves for using them 
to a census end. 

This investigation would show when a particular 
machine or series of machines offered some slack time 
during which they could be employed on outside work, 
e.g., for my present purpose, on census tabulation. 
These machines are generally located in cities or large 
towns and a beginning could at least be made with 
tabulation on them during spare time, weekends,: 


Sundays, etc., of census figures for the cities housing 
the machines. I strongly recommend a full enquiry 
into this topic, primarily with a view to the next 
census but also to help to bring about fuller realisa- 
tion and use of the capacities, of these machines. 

3. The tabulating companies and the departments 
of the Government of India using machines have to 
alter their outlook to some extent in order to give a 
readier admission to the concept that machines 
should not be regarded as purely departmental. 
There is considemble scope for bringing such machines 
into a single or at any rate a much smaller number 
of compartments, and centralising their use. Depart- 
ments would have the first call on so many machines 
but the free time of machines would remain at the 
disposal of the ofiicer in charge of their operation. 

With such an ofiicer the Census Commissioner 
could arrive at a clear estimate of possibilities, and 
plan his undertaldng accordingly. At present the 
reserve time for ,each machine is tied up with 
the department where they are located and is with 
difficulty, if at all, available to other departments 
of the Government of India which, while they may not 
have any work requiring the regular use of such ma- 
chines, may quite possibly have from time to. time 
enquiries, tabulations, etc., which lend themselves to 
machine handling. In most departments now there 
is one section which concentrates on typing and 
similar common efforts ; it is a logical step from this 
to bringing into a common section other machine 
units possessing a general rather than a limited 
value. 

Generally speaking efficiency and economy would 
alike be secured if this technical branch of operation 
were concentrated in a single machine unit for the 
whole Government of India or at least for each group 
of offices in a particular city. The situation resembles 
in some ways that of electricity production, which 
has to cope vdth the peak load and yet may have that 
peak load effective oidy for one hour out of the 24 and 
sometimes not at all for months on end. The econo- 
mies resulting from spreading the load over the 24 
hours are a fundamental feature of all electricity 
supply organisations. It is the same with these 
machines. The more they are concentrated the 
greater will be the power to see that every machine is 
used to the full ; and with such use it follows that 
provision of machines can be made on an average 
instead of on a peak basis. 

4. Along with this should go a constant study of the 
possibilities of bringing other statistical efforts 
into the scope of machine handling, e.g., specimen 
surveys conducted by research bodies, and even the 
settlements in ryotwari provinces, where masses of 
figures have to be handled. 

Implicit in this is a close association with the 
Statistical Department or statistical officers of the 
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Government ; these officers with the machines at 
hand, Avould be able to plan their enquiries and the 
treatiirent of the results in accordance with the type 
of niaclu'ne and amount of the machine time avail- 
able. 

5. A further element enters ; to got the fullest 
value out of these machines and to secure the utmost 
economy, the use of them by the various ngcncic.s 
should be spaced out and not concentrated nil at 
one time. The bearing of this on the census is 
obvious. Some of its enquiries could be carried out 
between the census peak years. This is linked with 
the general question of rationalisation of census offiort 
on which I have bitten at length elsewhere. 

G. I have been able on this occasion, not with- 
out difficulty, to make a beginning by getting details 
for Delhi done on machines. Delhi is a small self- 
contained area for whicli scparalc figures have to be 
published. It is the headquarters of the Census 
Commissioner and therefore work could l)e done under 
his personal supervision. Tlie machines of one of th(f 
main companies were in regular u.se by various de- 
partments. I began my enquiries into this matter 
before ever I took over as Census Commissioner (and 
indeed, into a great many other matters bearing on the 
ceuisus in addition to my already considerable duties 
as Joint Secretary in the Department of E. 11. and 
L.). Tlie idea seemed novel to all those to whom it 
was put but the two companies tlunnselves realised 
the merits of the proposal atid alsr) the e.xtreme 
unlikelihood that the Indian census could ever iu; 
mechanised on any other lines within a rea.sonabie 
future. 

I began my enquiries witli the .Military Accounts 
branch who were good enough to go into certain 
details on my behalf but were })erlia])s not un- 
naturally not particularly enthusiastic. I found a 
better reception from the Central Hoard of Kevenue 
and I am indebted to 31 r. Sheehy, who was prompt 
to declare liis readiness to hcl}) and to 31r. Chettnr 
with whom the actual details were worked 
out and the innovation started, 1 must mention 
also the cordial cooperation of the machine tabulating 
companies in my enquiry. The machines in use in 
Delhi are those of the British Tabulating Machine 
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Company (Hollerith) and con-scquently it was on 
their machines tliat tlie Delhi experiment has been 
carried out. I imagine there is no reason however 
why the scheme could not be carried out on machines 
of the other Company (Powers Samas) where their 
machines arc in use by a government department, and 
my correspondence with them will he on record in 
such_ an eventuality. Jlcssns. Chastcll .and Hall of the 
British Tabulating Machine Company, once they 
had npprecialed tlie j)rinciplo of tlie departure and 
its importance, gave me the most cordial coopera- 
tion. 

Here ns in many otiicr directions the war inter- 
vened as an obstacle. But for its pre.^sure I might 
have been able to use the machines of more than one 
department and thus spread exjierienee. 

7. Another tnfinonce of the war wa.s a general in- 
creased pressure iii all offices. 'J'his made it more diffi- 
cult to secure consideration for experiments in mctliods 
which presumed for their aehie%-ement the collabo- 
nilion of a variety of officers. Here again enters 
llic fatal pressim: against wliieli tlie ren.stis is done 
in this country. Such changes of method.s as this - 
I have been expounding ought in any rational sy.stcm 
to he conducted almost as it were at leisure and not 
against the e„xigencies of a Inrge-.'^cale, higli-prossnrc 
operation. In between and 10.7!), had there 
l)een any agency or authority concerned with or 
intere.st*’d in such matters, the experiment could liave 
been worked out and tested on a small seale in ample 
time to allow of the result being ready by flic time 
the main census opernfion.s eatne on. 

In conclusion therefore 1 most earnestly advocate 
the examination at leisure of this jioint and .all others 
bearing on ])ossi]>ilities of improved metho/ls in con- 
nection with the census. They aiv not likely to be 
pursued with energy unless some oilic'-r is in charge 
of them and nnh’ss their execution is laid down. Con- 
sequently, in my opinion, the Goveminent of India 
should definitely take up the examination of this 
possibility and entrust it preferably to an ollicer 
comiectefi with one of the .statistical branches or 
failing that to an officer of the Home Department, 
itself. Tlie great object is to keep exjH'riniont 
going in the projior .scientifie .spirit, which knows 
that it i.s from experiment that knowledge comes. 
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II— DELHI MECHANICAL TABULATION 

A— GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Tlie basic principle of tbis was to use only machines 
and their ordinary equipment in regular use by offices 
of the Government of India in Delhi. Thus no special 
census fittings, adders etc., were required. The 
ordinary machines with their ordinary card, carried 
the census record. • 

2. My own first consideration of this idea goes 
back to the last census when as Madras Superin- 
tendent I formed the idea that the census record could 
be handled on the tabulating machines run by the 
M. and S. M. Eailway Company, given the proper 
preparation etc. The time was not suitable however 
for the . reception of a new idea and in any case, to 
work out a system like this is a matter of months if 
not longer, and time is precisely the commodity of 
which any census officer has least to spare. 

3. I took up discussion of this after my appoint- 
ment as Census, Commissioner and before my depar- 
ture on leave in 1939, and while on leave had certain 
discussions and interviews with representatives of 
the two main companies in London. During that 
leave also I saw the complicated batteries of census 
machines in Washington and Ottawa and had niy 
impressions confirmed that to handle the all-India 
census throughout on machines would mean either 
spreading out the work over several years or hiring 
such batteries as would be difficult to accommodate 
and would prove extremely costly — -if indeed machines 
in such quantity could be obtained at all. On my 
return from leave the war had broken out and any 
such possibility vam’shed at once. 

4. The steps are simple enough to describe. First 
determine a code number in which to express the 
various census answers, have these code numbers 
punched on to a card, and send the cards through 
the machine. Within this simplicity however there 
enters a vast amount of detail. 

5. From the first there was the element of cost. 
Since I did not contemplate special machines and 
proposed to use those of the C. B. E., it meant that 
the 80 column card of the C. B. E. had to take the 
census detail. Clearly economy counselled more 
than one person per card if possible. Actually I 
was able to accomnmdate three persons in a single 
card and this included provision for the fertility ques- 
tions for women and unemployment for men. Fhll 
details will be found in the file of papers dealing with 
this subject but a full picture here in one place would 
be useful for ready consultation. 

6. In census coding (discussed at some length 
in section B) come up repeatedly such points as 
mother tongue -and birthplace. If we are to go 
on the priiiciple of one code number per birth-place 
then we must have at least three columns for 
each feature. If one thinlm of the continents and 
the number of different countries in them and of the 
variety within India itself and remembers that Delhi 
is a capital city one can see the range of birthplace 


and mother tongue that may be expected. But 95 
per cent of the birthplaces of Delhi fall within Delhi 
itself or the two adjacent provinces of the Punjab 
and U. P., while the addition of a few more would 
take the percentage up to 98 or 99. Thus the bulk 
of the entries could be accommodated within^ one 
column. 'The variety of birthplaces falling vdthin 
the smalPresidue is however so great that to minimise 
the amount of hand-sorting I allotted two columns 
to birthplaces ; admission to these columns was in 
order of representation i.e., number of persons re- 
turned as born in the various places. The remaining 
oddments, birthplaces ranging from China to Peru, 
were taken out by simple hand sort at the time of 
coding. 

For mother tongue however, in which the variety 
was not so great as for birthplaces, we were able 
to confine the coded items to one column. 

And hence in part the feat of getting three persons 
into one card. 

The experience this time with Delhi indicates a 
definite scope for extending the hand-sorting element 
to minor communities. The coders can^ put aside 
separately all slips for minor communities (a list 
being given to them beforehand). When coding for 
a locality is finished these slips can be sorted and the 
minor community detail established. If the coders 
were given a small pigeon hole set they could sort 
the slips by community as they turn up in the course 
of coding ; thus more time would be saved. 

Machine tabulation is suited to and meant for 
long runs ; to use it to strilcc totals of petty items is 
really a waste of machine’s and operator s time, fhe 
card must contain all the details, which means that 
it has to be punched for every answer ; they are 
indistinguishable except by sex, an essential point 
of the whole machine system which does its separation 
through differently placed holes. But for the minor 
detail which is so marked a feature of the censuns 
particularly when confined to the conditions of a 
city, one should be on the look out for every oppor- 
tunity of economising time and effort. 

7. I roneo’d off the code numbers applicable to 
the answers against the various census questioms. 
Several of the answers in any case were practically 
in code form; thus aVn^eaut yes and a X meant no. 
Similarly for civil condition there were only four 
■ symbols, of which two were those alxeadv mentioned. 
The means of livelihood code was readymade in the 
shape of the bst of occupations and industries, deter- 
mined during 1940. Originally therefore Ithought that 
the punchers themselves from the census slips plus 
OUT indications, list of occupations etc., \vould be 
able to punch straight from the slips. This would 
have cut out an entire branch of the work, i. c. 
the coding performed in my office. Under a more 
spirited direction I 'still think this might have been 



possible. The -work however was novel and the 
direction of the punching section of the C. B. 
diffident and timid. Consequently I decid- 
ed to carry out the coding in niy own office and 
a staff was employed according to the periods 
given in the appendix HI. Payment W'as by 
outturn invariably. The code number was \vrittcn 
on the slip against the relevant • question and 
precise instructions were drafted for the punchers 
which in fact told them in what column to punch 
what number. 

This meant that the puncher’s work was laid 
on as it were ; everything was on the slip itself. They 
had merely to read and punch. Nevertheless the 
returns were disappointing and I attribiitc something 
of this to the diffidence and lack of gri]> referred to 
above. The men were not census men, but the 
essence of the scheme was that the census should be 
treated as part of their job and for the two to run 
together ; this was certainly the attitude in which 
Mr. Chettur and myself approached it. The punchers 
were assisted by all issue of slips etc., being controlled 
by a member of my ovm staff' and the slips were 
supplied ready tagged together by blocks thus 
facilitating consultation and verification. 

8. From the outset I decided that verificaticn 
must be 100 per cent. Later on when experience 
has grorni it may be possible to do with a le.ss tlun 
100 per cent check but for an entirely now operation 
one could take no chances. In any case T imagine 
that 100 per cent verification of mat tens like answois 
to a census questionnaire would alway.s be ndvi.^able. 
The triclry part about census answers is (hat one 
may have strings of identical answens and then a 
sudden change ; this is notably .so in mattcr.s like 
birthplace, mother-tongue etc. Tlie.so points of 
sudden change arc apt to be overlooked in the ]>reH- 
sure of regional punching or sorting, yet no .sy.ste- 
matic check could really guarantee that they would 
as it were be revisited. 

A point that should receive attention is verifier's 
mistakes. The scheme should be such a.s to permit 
of tracing back such mistakes to the verifier who 
committed them. Such deduction was alw.ay.s ])ts- 
sible so far as punchers were concerned, since every 
puncher punches his own identifying number on a 
card. 

Identification of verifiers could be secured by 
alloting a particular location to a particular verifier and 
seeing that all punched cards of the.se areas w(r c 
verified by that particular man. This might involve 
here and there some delay but with a ])roperly run- 
ning system it should be possible to work it witliout 
inconvenience. It is important, when sorting machin- 
es throw up a verifier’s error, to be able to trace it 
to the verifier at once. 

Connected with this of course is the desirability 
of having sorting going on alongside punching and 
verifyhig from the earliest pos.siblc moment. Indeed 
this is an essential element in a scheme of this kind 
and was present in my Qriginal plans. It was dgfQatQcl 


by C. B. B. congestions and the general conditions 
already referred to, wliich produced the effect that 
sorting did not .start at all till months after punching 
lind hegnn. Tims one important role of sorting anti 
tabulating machinc.S was to a large o.xtent nullified, 
for by the time they threw up a discordant card which 
showed a verifier’s error, it was imj)Os.siblc to trace 
the error back to the particular verifier. Yet in a 
properly balanced scheme this should he automatic. 

0. 'J’he C. B. R. staff are on monthly wages. I was 
determined however from the first that the 
census operations must be on outturn and 
this was agreed to. TIic outturns first suggested 
were lowertal at the instance of the ofiiccr in charge 
of the machine section hut I refused to go lower than 
480 ))er rupee. Actually it took .'J-l weeks for the 
punchers to reach this performance. It is to ho 
remembered that this was half-time or over-time 
work and to that extctit ordinary outturns cortld 
hanlly he expected hut for a work of tin's 
kind payment should invariably he hfl.«cd in part 
at least on outturn and part of my men’s difiiculty 
in working up speed was that they had never been 
accustomed to do so and had had no particular 
incentive. 

It is true that in a permanent office where work 
may vary very considerably bet v con different period.s 
of th<! year or different period, <• of the same mojith, 
a pure outturn basi.s might introduce an e.xce.s.sivc 
element of variation into the men's remuneration. 
Blit thi.s dinieiilly eoiilil quite easily be met by basing 
the pay of pisrmanent pnneher.s on two components, 
(1) a regular monthly attrilnitinn .say Rs. la or even 
20, phis (2) the actual payment for performance. 
Wiiere purely temjiorary effort like a census is con- 
cerned tlic entire payment should be based on outturn, 
giving however tlie fir.st week or jiossibly two weeks 
at a .‘itandnrd rate in order tu encourage the men to 
learn the job thoroughly before starting on a pure 
jiiecc work basis. If betwoen-ceiisus continuity 
were aidiieved and certain proposals for rationalising 
machine operations made in the section I of this 
note (jiaragrajilis 8 to 5) were adopted census punch- 
ing would of eoiir.se be carried out by a permanent, 
.staff. 

10. The fact that I was operating on the spare time 
of men already employed by another government, 
department impo.sed nece.s;-arily certain restrictions on 
me. I had to relate my outturn pay rates _ to 
some extent to the men’s monthly remuneration. 
One standing rule from the first was : an error dis- 
covered by a verifier was taken off the puncher s 
outturn and added to the verifier's. Tims there 
was no possibility of a combination between the 
two to share the verifier’s reward. 

11. One problem in this line of work will always 
bo wastage. Here again, operating through employees 
of another office in an entirely new departure, I had 
to go carefully. It is desirable to give men in a work 
like this a period at the beginning in which fines or 
dodnetipns are npt made and oxitturns are not applied. 



Tlius ttey are able to devote tbemselves to learning 
tbeir new job and have no inducerhent to over-hasty 
performance in order to swell their earnings. jFor 
haste applied to inadequate understanding is a cef- 
tain arid powerful source of error. After this period 
is ovey, howeveir, outturri rates must be applied, and 
were in this Deliii operation. , For a frirther period 
wastage deduction caxi be postponed till the men 
can be considered reasonably set. ■ Thereafter a 
wastage rate should be applied. The cards are 
expensive aiid a deduction for wastage operates as 
the necessary corrective to careless work. ' 

In this new venture I proceeded gently and did 
not apply a wastage rate until the operations were 
fairly far advanced. When however a period had 
been reached when aU the men working had a substan- 
tial experience behind them I applied a fine of one pie 
per card wasted. One pie was approximately the cost 
of a card. In the first week this was applied to all 
wastage above 10 per cerit ; in the following week, 
to all above 9 per cent and in the succeeding week, 
to all, above, 8 per cent. 

With one’s own ' staff - or with wholetime paid 
operators ^ the wastage fine could be applied 
above 5 per cept. Actually, I would regard for the 
tjqre of sorting dojie this year, an outturn of 100 
per hour and a maxiinum wastage rate of 6 per 
cent as the standard performance which, after the 
men have on the lines indicated above been able to 
get as it were run in, should be the basis of payment 
and of reduction calculations. 

12. The wastage rate remained high and some 
of this must be put down to the divided authority ; 
for it has to be remembered that I was not using my 
ovTi men, Difficulties of this sort however are to 
some extent inherent in the method itself and from 
this Delhi experiment a good deal has been learnt 
that Avill smooth the way for future applications. 

. 13. An important point to remember is that 

while the machine companies know their ma- 
chines they do not know census problems and the 
leading part in the casting of the card etc,, must 
be played by the Census Commissioner himself, 
I imagine this applies anywhere ; after all the machine 
companies, are experts in their machines and can say 
what operations can be performed, but the question 
of how best to adapt the machine capacities to a 
particular zone of facts and their interpretation is 
essentially for those concerned with the collection 
of these facts and their subsequent handling. The 
machine companies should in fact be looked upon 
rather as persons who give their car for hire and are 
told where to go by the hirer. While everyone con- 
cerned did their best to help, the census card this 
time is essentially the product of the Census Com- 
missioner’s office. 

Consequently it is important in any future con- 
sideration of census operations that the Census Com- 
ihissioner take the lead invariably. He must know 
what he wants, 
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14. At the suggestion of the B. T. M. Company 
a summary card was introduced. This theoretically 
is excellent. It provides for periodical summing of 
masses of cards and at the end the adding of these 
summary cards is a much simpler process than run- 
ning 3 lakhs of cards through the machine for the 
various totals. The summary card however, which 
has to be punched from the point of view of tables 
as they are to appear on the printed page, needs 
very careful planning and here notably entered 
'the aspect of the Census Commissioner’s lead already 
mentioned: The fertility detail gave .a striking illus- 
tration of the difficulties and limitations of a sum- 
mary card. To punch the fertility detail on the origi- 
nal card was simple ; a matter merely of punching in 
the appropriate columns certain recorded figures. To 
express this matter in the summary card however 
required an elaborate series of prmchings and on 
the whole I should recommend that in future before 
the summary card is adopted a careful enquiry be 
made whether the saving of effort is really worth 
the extra complexity and cost — although the last 
named is not considerable. It might be possible to 
make good use of the summary card in the simpler 
mass effects such as birthplace, mother tongue, 
community, leaving for other treatment more compli- 
cated tabular productions. 

16. Mechanical tabulation is in some ways a 
factory process ; we have a number of men operating 
machines and paid by outturn. In all such activities 
the foreman or whoever corresponds to him is ot 
great importance, for the qualities of drive and hitting 
up and keeping up outturns are not possessed by 
every one. Yet they are of great importance in a 
census tabulation, The quality of the person ac- 

■ tually in charge of the machine operators is therefore 
of particular importance, for in good hands the same 
men in the same time without appreciable extra 
pressure or fatigue can produce a markedly superior 
outturn with consequent benefit to the census in 
speedier appearance of figures and reduction of 
overheads. 

This is another argument for centralising govern- 
ment machines ; for then, with large batteries brought 
together the foreman aspect could be given particular 
attention and really suitable men attracted. Under 
the fragmentation system, with i.e., a variety of 
offices, all with their little mechanical branch, this 
aspect is apt to be inadequately provided for. 

With the concentrated system again maintenance 
would be better and probably cheaper. For it would 
be possible to have a whole-time competent staff 
instead of various broken up establishments having 
to share the services of visiting mechanics. Or in 
the alternative, where every establishment has its 
own maintenance men this means that more of these 

■ men are required with consequently an adverse effect 
: on the expense position. 

16, Sorting will always be the ws^k point of a 
mechanical census so far as time, is concerned. For 
all the impressive outturns of a machine there remains 
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tlie hard fact that it can rattle out broadly only one 
thing at a time whereas a hand sorter can sort for an 
entire table at once. ' In most mechanical establish- 
ments the sorting machines are more heavily worked 
-than the punches indicating a lack of balance in 
the set-up. The Delhi census operation suffered 
from the pressure on the C. B. R. sorting machines 
and originally with this bottle neck in mind my in- 
tention was to use also the sorting machines in other 
departinefits. , War , demands however had so com- 
pletely congested these that , no assistance was possible. 

. Consequehtly I took on a B. T. M. Company’s macliine 
for which of course ordinary rates had to be paid. 

One column was saved by distinguishing between 
male and female cards. Differential cost was kept 
to a minimum since the distinction took the form 
of merely a blue cross-line. Wherever possible 
gang-punching was used, although in a census not 
many answers lend themselves to tliis, the one con- 
siderable field for it being really location. If in 
future it were possible to apply further distinction 
during the enumeration stage, e.^r., for community, 
a further simplifying element would enter. Tliis 
however is another and rather difficult problem into 
which several elements enter. 

17. For convenience I give as appendices to this 
note the instructions to the coders who worked in 
my office and to the punchers^ 

18. At first this Delhi project fell under the 
Government of India’s ban on full tabulation. I 
was able however by persistence, to secure its exemp- 
tion. It was suggested at one stage that though the 
value of the experiment was undeniable it could 
quite as well be carried out at a future census ; to 
which I rejoined that this missed the whole point of 
carrying it out now, which was to provide timely 
experience for the benefit of my successor. In the 
result Rs. 7,000 were sanctioned. 

19. The final cost worked out at Rs. 8,780. 
Given better times, more drive behind the actual 
punchers, and greater familiarity mth what is in- 
volved, the outturns could I think be improved. 
Even as it is however the fact that a complete card 
record for the capital city’s 9 lakhs odd has been 
obtained at a time of war prices for this sum 
Is itself a notable feat. It works out at (c) Rs. 10 
per 1,000 or (to adopt a more convenient unit) 
Rs. 1,000 per lakh. 

20. Any subsequent census mechanical tabulation 

^ ^ hope be carried out under easier conditions 

and I should recommend then starting sorting at the 
earliest possible moment and operating every avail- 
able spare hour of any machine. This means a good 
deal of planning beforehand, and one of the diffi- 
culties of the fragmented system is that it introduces 
so many independent authorities. With a concen- 
trated machine -department the officer at the head 
would, be able^to control and allot the spare--tinie 
of all machines. In any case, now that the ground 
hs-s been broken, I suggest that whatever agency 
keeps on corpus reflections during h^tween-pensus 


years should in touch ivith the companies supply- 
ing tabulating machines used in government offices, 
work out the most suitable methods and liaison, and 
as soon as the questionnaire and tables are 
determined, direct these methods immediately 
to the actual expression of the census questions 
in their tabular form so that every detail of the 
scheme, allocation of parts etc., is ready and dis- 
tributed before the actual enumeration comes off. 
I repeat, this is not a matter of half an hour now and 
then, but of months of discussion and trial. 

21. To sum up: — 

(i) full liaison with all concerned ; 

(m) begin preparation long beforehand to allow 
time for this liaison and the discussions 
and possible experiments it implies ; 

(m) the system must get sorting started as soon as 
enough cards are punched to give half a 
day s work to the sorting machines. This 
requires careful working out but is a 
cardinal point. 

(iv) Census work must not be left purely to over- 

time ; preferably one or two full days work 
each week should be given. This will 
ensure that we get the men fresh for the 
new t}q)e of work and not always weary 
after a full day. It was the exception, 
and very rare exception, for the census 
this time to be given any normal day 
time work. 

(v) Coding, punching and sorting should be done 

m the same place and simultaneously. 
Tills will facilitate speedy distribution of 
slips and cards and will save contingent 
expenditure. 

(vi) payment by outturn for all punchers and 
verifiers ; 

{vii} puncher’s mistakes deducted from puncher’s 
outturn and added to verifier’s ; 

{vin) wastage rate to be applied ; 

(ix) initial period free from outturn and wastage 

rate to enable punchers and verifiers to 
master their operations ; 

(x) minor items to be put aside in coding and hand- 

sorted. 

{xi} importance of good direction by officers in 
charge of machine sections. 

22. I suggest that more use might be made of 
Hollerith cards in connection with anthropological 
observations. It would be simple to give a code 
number to observations carried out in a regular series 
and then to arrange these to fit the card used by any 
government machine in the same city or area. By 
this means observations could be reduced into a 
common form and run through a machine when requir- 
ed to produce different groupings, etc. . The Zoolo- 
gical Survey could not carry its own machine section 
but it could certainly put its anthropological material 
into card form. The point is that any one can handle ' 
the cards and it is not necessary for everyone to have 
a SQiting machine, 


B— CODING 


Coding is at the , base of all meclianical, tabula- 
tion. The very word “ mechanical ” itself implies 
a process more or less automatic. Consequently 
the detailed instructions must be foolproof and 
perhaps one could declare the cardinal rule to be : 
leave nothing for the pimcher to guess. , Punching of 
course is much more fundamental than sorting. It 
is the pimchmg which creates the material which 
is later sorted and used for the, various administra- 
tive pinposes. 

'24. Following out the cardinal principle that it is 
the person vuth the original data and desiring the 
final tabulation who mu.st declare the objective; 
codmg was carried out iii my own office. Originally 
the intention was to code only the more compli- 
cated items, leaving those which were already in 
the form of numbers etc., or a .symbol such as they' 
=yes, to be taken direct from the slips by the puncher. 
The C. B. R. however wished every item to be applied 
by our coders. This of course increased work con- 
siderably and the outturns originally ; contemplated 
for coders had to be scaled down. . . ' 

25. Coder’s pay was on an outturn basis and a provi- 
sion of this kind seems essential if proper economy- is 
to be seemed. It should be combined of comse with 
other provisions directed to securing a reasonable 
quota. 

The final arrangement adopted was for -coders to 
be paid Rs. 20 per month. Along with this pay went 
a minimum outturn of 500 slips per day. annas 
bonus was paid for every 100 slips per day above this 
minimum quota and 1-1 annas fine applied for 
every 100 slips short. One pie was deducted for 
every mistake. Experience showed that a coder 
who did 1,000 sliiis per day without mistake 
could make Rs. 30 per month. ' 

Only Sundays were observed as closed holidays ; 
on other days leave was granted without pay. These 
provisions helped considerably to keep absence to a 
minimum. 

26. In such operations, particularly when they 
repres-ent an entirel}’’ new field of effort, it is better 
.to begin with a limited staff, train thein thoroughly, 
and take on more men in successive batches which 
will allow of proper assimilation of the new element. 
We started with 2 coders, increased the number to 8 
and the maximum employed at a time was 17. It was 
not always easy to get men of the capacity and quali- 
ties desired, for war-time conditions produced a heavy 
demand in government offices which absorbed most 
of the better material. Our coding took just over five 
months in all and with accelerated recruitment could, 
have been done in less time. But, since the punching 
governed as it were the coding, and punching capacity 
was definitely limited, there was no great object in 
rushing the coding. 

In mechanical tal)nlation all the operations fit 
into and in a way condition each other. Thus the 
punchers can operate only on coded material and the 
sorters on punched material. The punching outturn 

SliOOCensuB 


depends on the number of coded slips and also on the 
number of pimches available.- Similarly with sorting 
the .punched cards. , ^ Consequently .rapid finishing of 
coding wifi not in itself accelerate .punching, unless 
there is a sufficient niunber of punches. 

: 27. An interesting observation’ was' the improve- 

ment in’ •outturn when more men' were ‘ einployed. 
Here enter the effects of payment by outturn and -a 
natural element, of competition between, men ; and a 
good system- .will always try to make the best of these 
two features. ' ■ • ' 

28. Rural slips were definitely easier than urban 

ones' for understandable reasons. The most difficult 
items to code are means of livelihood and industry, 
where the code numbers run over 200. Now in rural 
areas the means of livelihood -are mostly agricultural 
and there is practically no industry. Further 
elements of simplification are tha,t' mother tongue, 
birthplace etc,, are largely uniform. Hence there is 
mheh less variety to be covered, and higher speeds are 
possible. ! ; 

Consequently I began the coding' on rmal slips 
for women. It is always good pohcy ’when men are 
beginning a new job to start them as easily as possible 
and we made full use of this principle. By the -time 
we came on to the male urban slips tney had as it 
were cut their teeth on the easier material and were 
better able to cope with the more refractory stuff. 

29. The minimum check prescribed was 20 per cent 
in all cases, with a higher proportion in the case of less 
efficient men. Experience showed t^at to apply this 
percentage when the number of coders exceeds half a 
dozen is difficult for one supervisor and in future I 
would be inclined to develop the office on the following 
lines : train a staff of 6 or 7 reliable men up to a 
high standard' of coding competence under one 
supervisor. Take the best of the coders as an assistant 
supervisor and take on 3 or 4 coders who would be 
distributed for training purposes first under hun, then 
working on their own. In this u'ay coders’ com- 
petence would be developed and full supervision 
maintained. 

Actually the number of mistakes detected during 
our experiment was less then 1 per cent of the total 
number of slips coded i.-?., less than a 20th of 1 per 
cent of the total number of items. 

30. Coding mistakes fall into two broad classes. 
The first is actual omission either of single items or 
of a whole slip. The second is application of the 
urrong code number. Most of the mistakes we dis- 
• covered were of the first kind. Although the paper 
of our slips was of a sufficient strength to stand up to 
handling and separate easily, it was possible for .coders 
working at pressure to pass 2 slips into one. With an 
inferior quality of paper this type of error would be 
more frequent. When a whole slip was omitted in 
this way each item was counted as a mistake for pur- 
poses of fine. The other class, which alone strictly 
speaking could be called wrong coding, tinned up 
mostly in the case of means of livelihood and industry. 
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althougli cases occurred elsewhere. There were 
occasional mistakes even in community and in all this 
coding one tendency has to be guarded against i.e., 
the carry-over inertia, if one might use a mathematical 
phrase. When a man has been dealing with a number 
of slips in which a single item repeated itself without 
change he is apt, working at speed, to miss the first 
change in the item hitherto following a single se- 
quence. ' 

31. The coding was impressed on the outside margin 
of a slip in blue pencil. The question of the quaUty 
of paper mentioned already, enters forcibly here ; 
for I imagine that speed in both coding and punching 
would be definitely affected if a too thin or light 
quahty of paper were used. 

32. As I have explained, it was necessary, to meet 
the wishes of the Central Board of Bevenue, whose 
men were to do our punching, for our coders to work 
on every item. Clearly it would be a great advantage 
if at the enumeration stage enumerators could apply 
the actual code numbers used. This could certainly 
be done in the case of items where only a few numbers 
are involved and indeed I had this in prospect but 
dropped the idea in deference to hesitations on the 
part of Census Superintendents. These hesitations 
I think should now be definitely overruled and where 


civil condition, sex, literacy and dependency are 
concerned the enumerator should be instructed to 
write 1, 2, 3j etc., according to the category returned. 
In fact, this could be taken into every field except 
means of livelihood and industry. In mother tongue 
for example the ten most numerous in India could be 
given 'numbers e.g., going alphabetically, Bengali, 
Behari, Gujarathi, Hindustani, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
Tamil, Telugu, etc. Similarly for birthplace (1) 
could be district of enumeration, (2) could be elsewhere 
in the province, (3) could be adjoining province or 
State, (4) could be province or State elsewhere in 
India and so on. The great thing is to get consideration 
devoted to these topics at an early stage. Everything 
bearing on mechanical tabulation needs thought, 
working out, trial and error and the sooner this is 
begun the better. 

33. A minor point of detail bears on the equipment 
supplied. Each coder was given a floor desk of the 
kind used by shroffs. These cost Rs. 4 each and the 
coders found it most convenient to work thus and defi- 
nitely preferable to a table and chair. Incidentally 
it enabled us to make much better use of the rather 
limited accommodation facilities. 

34. Instructions to the coders are given in appen- 
dix I to this section. 


APPENDIX I 


Instructions to Coders 


Each enumeration slip represents the details for one indivi- 
dual. Across the top runs a series of numbers ; these represent 
the location, or place where the slip came from. Below, 
against the various numbers 1, 2, 3 etc., appear the answers . 
to the census questions. 

2. The general principle of- your coding is that the code 
No is -written' on the edge of the sheet outside the answer 
being coded. In nearly all cases this means the left-hand edge 
but, as for example in questions’ 6, 6 and 21, the' answer will be 
■written on the right-hand edge. 

3. The code Nos must be written in .blue chalk and in the 
manner indicated below! 

4. "Where no code No has been allotted covering a particu- 
lar answer recorded in some slip, bring the matter to the 
notice of the supervisor and act according to his instructions. 

In certain cases however to avoid waste of space on minor 
details, code Nos are being allotted only to the more common 
items which can be brought vuthin one column. The 
remainder, very few in number, will be hand sorted. 

These items are birthplace and mother tongue. When you 
come across any slip in -which the answer against birthplace 
and/or mother tongue does not fall under the code Nos .allotted 
put it aside. When you have completed coding the batch 
of slips, take the slips you put aside and sort them for mother . 
tongue and birthplace entering the details in the form below ; — 

Location ' Sex Birthplace , Mother tongue 

(No at the top of the • No of returns No of returns 

slip already referred 
to) 

Ha-ving done this restore your slips to the rest of the 
batch; " ’ ' 

6. Questions 3 4 (Communities). — The following are the 

code number allotted to the various communities 


Community 

Chamar 





Code No 

00 

Chuhra 





01 

Julaha 





02 

Nai 





03 

TeU . . 





04 

Kurmi 





05 

Chirumar 





06 

Rahgar 





07 

Darzi . . 





08 

Chhipi 





09 

Chhunba ’ ' 





10 

Dhanak 





11 

Saiisi . . ■ ■ 





12 

Bawaria 





13 

Kumhar 




« « 

14 

Lohar . . 





15 

Khadi..’ 





16 

Kaliar 





17 

Jogi . . 





IS 

Dhobi . . 



• « 

• » 

19 

Saqqa . . - ' 





20 

Other Hindus 




• . 

21 

Ad'Dlianni 




• 1 

22 

Harijan ' 




•' 

23 

Muslims 


• f 

• 1 •• 
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Community Code No 

Indian Christians . . . . . . 43 

Sikhs . . . . . . . . . . 66 

Jains . . . . . . . . . . i ,65 

Parsees . . . . . . . . 66 

Buddhists . . . . . . . . 67 

Jews . . . . . . . . . . 68 

Anglo-Indians . . . . . . . . 74 

Other Christians . . . . . . 75 

Europeans bom in England and 'Wales . . 85 

Do. Scotland . . ' . . 86 

Do. Northern Ireland . . 87 

Do. Eire . . . . ‘ . . 88 

Do. other British territory . . 89 

Others . . . . . . . . 95 


The cqding for. community should be -with reference to the 
answer recorded against question 3. The code number should 
be -written on the left side of the shp against question 3. 

For Hindus and Muslims however the community names 
i.e., “ Hindus ” or “ Muslims ” might not have been recorded 
against question 3 in many cases but only the names of the 
castes or tribes as the case may be. In such cases if the 
return against question 4 is ‘‘ Hindu” or ‘‘ Muslim ” write the 
code numbers for these communities against question 3. "Where 
none of the communities mentioned above are given against 
question 3 or 4 e.g., Nanakpanthis against questions 3 and 4, 
bring the matter to the notice of the supervisor and act accord- 
ing to his instructions. 

For Europeans the coding should be done with reference to 
the answers to question 3 and also the birthplace recorded 
against question 17. ‘‘ Other British territory ” includes a 
British dominion or dependency. 

6. Question 5 (Civil condifion).— The following are the code 
numbers : — 


Civil condition ‘ Code No 


Unmarried (O inside the triangle marked 5) .. 3 


Married (•y/ 

Do. 


4 

Widowed (X 

Do. 


5 

Divorced (D 

Do. 


6 


AVrite these code numbers in the shp on the space on the 
riglit-hani side of the triangle marked 5. 

7. Questions (Age). — ^In some oases the age will have been 
recorded in years and months. Write the age in such cases 
jn whole years. Disrega.d months where entered. The. age 
in whole years should be written in the space to the Tight of 
the rectangle marked 6. 

8. Question 8 (Age of mother at birth of first child) —If the age 
of the mother is expressed in years and months it should be 
written in whole years following the instructions under the 
general age question above. 

9. Question 9 (Dependency).— 

Dependency 

Independent (X- in Q. 9) • • 

Partly dependent (P D do.) 

Wholly dependent (V- do.) 


Code No 

1 

2 

3 



01 


Write the code numbers on the loft-lmnd eido of the slip 
against question 9. 

10. Question 10 {Means of livelihood of (he person on whom 
d '.pendent ). — In the means oflivclihoodsciicmc group numbor.e 
are given to the various means of livelihood. AVrite the 
appropriate group number in the loft-ltand .side of flic slip 
against the qiic.stion. AYlierc the nnsiver to tlie question is 
“ X ” \vrite ‘‘ 0 ” as the code number. 

11. Questions 12 and 13 [Unemployment ). — The following arc 
the code numbers : — 


nirtliphce 

/jiner..Mf'rHnra 

iiivliwliislftii 

liilmr ., 
Ori‘“).s . . 

IJomlm' 

c. 1’. ■ ,, 

.M.’idnt'i . . 

x..\v. r. p. 

CVntml India 


Cede No 

or, 

0(! 

07 

ns 

o;j 


10 

n 

12 

in 

M 


Ummptoymrnl Cole No 

Not in Bcfircli of cmnloymenl (X in fiiii'ilion 1.1) 1 

In Rcarcli of employment for onn yo.or or more 2 

In scnrcli of employment for lesa than one year 3 


Write the code numbers in the left hand .side of the .slip 
against question 13. 


12. Question 14 [Means of Ih'cUhoexJ). — The. Code No in 
this case is the number given to each group in the firintcd 
means of livelihood .scheme of which a copy has been supjilied 
to you. Write the group No applicable on the left-hand sido 
against the first line of quc.stion Id in the slip. 

Where the an.swer is a X or for any other rc.a.son i.s to be di.s- 
regarded [c.y., for house-keeping bya woman shown ns wholly 
dependent) wTitc the code No ‘‘ 0 ” in the margin. 

In some cases, a person may return more than onn mean.s of 
livelihood. Allot it also the appropriate gronj) No from the 
occupational .scheme, writing it in the Icft-Iinnd margin below 
the fir.st number. 

Industry [a ). — The nn.swcrs to census quc.stion IG imve to 
be coded in accordance with the list of industrie.s of which a 
printed copy also has been suiiplicd. AA'horo the an.swer in 
the slip is a X or for other reason c.y., Government service 
returned against this quo.stioni3 to bo disregarded, write the 
code figure “ 0 

. This Code No should bo written on tho left-hand wige 
against question 1C. 


Industry (6).— Ecturns to this quc.stion have to be cln.s.sified 
also according to certain categories illustrated below : — 


Class of xcorher Co!'. No 

Managers . . . . , . . . 1 

Supervising and technical , . , . . . 2 

Clerical . . . . . . . . , . 3 

Doctors, compounders, schoolmasters . . .| 

Operatives — Child (Ic.as than 15) .. 5 

Do. Youth (16-10) .. ,, C 

Do. Adult (17 & over) .. .. 7 


Tlie other answers in the slip will give you the information 
necessary for determining thc.so Code Nos. For c.vamplo 
the answer to question 6 will tell you whether the person shoidd 
be described ns child, youth or adult, and the an.swer to quc.s- 
tion 14 will tell you whether ho should be clas.scd as a 
" JIanager ” etc. 


Tho Code No for this aspect should be written on tho 
right-hand edge against question IG on the slip. 


13. Question 17.— Tho following are tho code numbers for 
various birthplaces : — 


Birthplace 

Delhi . . . 

Punjab . . 

UP. ... ■ .. 

Punjab States . . 

U P. States (Rarapur and Benares) 


Code No 

00 

01 

02 

03 

01 


Cuidiur . , 
Hyderahad 
Ka-limir 
Mynire . . 
l'aj|iu!a!ia 


1.5 

10 

17 

is 

19 


Afri'aniitan . . 
Nepal 

I'n-.'land and WuIm 
Hiottmd 


20 

21 


Oey 



Write the code number on the Icft-b.and .side of the slip 
against the qneition. As already instructed keep tlio.sc slip.s 
tliat have not returned any of the birthplaces mentioned above 
B:?p.arately for .sorting out the birthplaces by hand. 


M. Question IS [mother longue ). — ^'riic following arc the 
cole numbers nilotted for the languages mentioned lielow 
returned as mother tongue : — 


'h&'r tempi' 

Hindustani 
Ifrdn , . 
Hindi 
I’lmJ.shi .. 
llen;tali . . 


Co-h No 

e 

1 

3 

4 


Rajasthani 
Western P.ihari 
Pashto . . 
Cnjarati . . 
.Mamth! 


r. 

c 

7 

8 
0 


Tamil 

Hnglish 


10 

U 


Write the code numl)er on tho left-hand .side of tho slip 
ngain.st the question. Keep sojiarato for hand.sorting slips 
that have not returned any of tho mother tongues mentioned 
above. 


15. Que.'ition 10 [Suhslliary language). — The following arc 
the code numbers for tho siilBidiary languages returned. If 
more than one l.anguago has been returned ns subsidiary 
language write one number on tho left-hand sido and one on 
the right-hand sido. 


Iftt'.'jnaje 


Coie No 


Hindustani 

Uixlu 

Hindi 


1 

O 

3 


Punjabi . . 
Western Pnhari 
Itajaathani 


4 

B 

0 


If). Question 20 [Literacy) and question 22 [Literacy »rt 
English).— Tho following are tho code numbers allotted : — 


Literacy ■ ■ Code No 

Illiterate (X in Q. 20) . . . • . • 1 

Partially Htcra to (P in Q. 20) .. .. 2 

Literate in Hnglisli ( V in Q- 22) and Urdu in Q. 20 3 

Literate in Englisb ( Vin Q. 22) and Hindi in Q. 20 4 

Literate in English (\/in Q. 22) and other langu- 

■ ages in Q. 20 . . • . • • IS 
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Literacy Code No. 

Not literate in English (X in Q. 22) and Urdu 

inQ.20 .. .. ... .. 6 

Not literate in English (X in Q. 22) and Hindi 

in Q. 20 ■ . . . . . . • • 7 . 

Not Uterate in English (X in Q. 22) and other . 

languages in Q. 20 . . . . . . 8 

-lu coding for literacy therefore keep your eye on the • 
answers to questions 20 and 22. .Write the code nuniber on the 
left-hand side of the slip against question No. 20. Do not 
write anything against question 22. . 

17. Question No. 21 {Standard-of education ). — The following 
code numhers are allotted to various degrees and diplomas 
mentioned against the question. The code numhers should 
he written only in the case of male slips. If there are any 
diplomas which do not come under the categories mentioned 
below take the orders of your supervisor as to the code 
number to be allotted. Write the code number on the right- 


hand side of the shp in the space 

to the 

right 

of therec 

tangle marked 21. 

Degree or diyloma 



Code No 

JEddle School . . ' . . 

• 


01 

Matriculates or S. L. C. 



02 

Intermediate in Arts or Science 



03 

Graduate Do. 



04 

Post-graduate Do. 



05 

Teaching. . 



06 

Engineering 



07 

Agriculture 



03 

Veterinary 



09 

Commerce 



10 

Legal 



11 

Medical . . . . 



12 

Others {e.g.. Oriental) 



13 

British . . 



14 

American . . 



15 

Continental . • 


• • 

16 

Other foreign 

•• 

•• 

17 
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rectangle 


mar- 


. Male Card 

Col in ■ • .... 

your Card 

2 in tlie right hand side of the triangle marked 5. 

3-4 in the left hand margin against line 3. 

5-6 in the right hand margin beside the 
■ ked6.- • 

7 against'(a) in line 11. . 

8 against (6) in line' 11. . 

9 in the left hand margin against line 9. 

10 in the left hand margin against line 13. 

11-13 in the l6ft hand' margin -against line 10. \if a ‘0’ skip 
14-16 in the left hand margin 'against line 14./ the field. 

17 in the right hand margin against line 16. rjf ^ ‘O’ skip 
18-20 in the left hand margin against line 16. , < 

21-22 in the left hand margin against line 17. 

23 in the left hand' margin 'against line 18. 

24 in the left hand margin against line 19. 

25 in the left hand margin against line 20. 

26-27 in the right hand margin beside the space marked 21. 


^ifa ‘O’skip 


the field. 


28 in the right hand side of the triangle marked 5. 

29-30 in the left hand margin against line 3. 

31-32 in the right hand margin besides the rectangle marked 6. 

33 against (o) in line 11. 

34 against (6) in line 11. 

35 in the left hand margin against line 9. 

36 in the left hand margin against line 13. 

37-39 in the left hand margin against line 10.\if a ‘ 0 ’ skip 
40-42 in the left hand margin against line 14./ the field. 

43 in the right hand margin against line 16. 

44-46 in the left hand margin against line 16. 

47-48 in the left hand margin against line 17. 

49 in the left hand margin against line 18. 

50 in the left hand margin against line 19. 

51 in the left hand margin against line 20. 

52 53 in the right hand margin besides the space marked 21. 

54 in 1h J right hand side of the triangle marked 5. 

55-56 in the left hand margin against line 3. 

57-58 in the right hand margin beside the rectangle marked 6. 

59 against (a) in line 11. 

60 against [h) in line 11. 

61 in the left hand margin against line 9. 

62 in the left hand margin against line 13. 

63-65 in the left hand margin against line lO."! if a ‘ 0 ’ skip 
66-68 in the left hand margin against line 14./ the field. 
69 in the right hand margin against line 16. /if a ‘ 0’ skip 


APPENDIX n 
Instructions to Punchers 
PUNCH THE FIGURES GIVEN 

Fejiale Card 

Col in 
your Card 

2 in the right hand side of the- triangle marked 5. 

•3^ in the left hand margin against line 3. 

5-6 in the right hand margin beside the rectangle marked 6; 
7-8 in the left hand margin against line 8. 

9 in the left hand margin against line 9. 

10 in the left hand margin against line 13. 

11-13 in the left hand margin, against line 10 ;\ifa‘ 0 ’skip 
14-16 in the left hand margin against line 14 ;/ the field. , 
17 in the right hand margin against line 16. fjfn ‘ q ’ 
18-20 in the left hand margin against line 16 ; 

21-22 in the left hand margin against line 17. 

23 in the left hand margin against Ime 18. 

24 in the left hand margin against line 19. 

25 in the left hand margin against line 20. 

26 in the left hand margin against line 7. 

27 in the right hand margin against line 7. 

28 in the right hand side of the triangle marked 5. 

29-30 in the left hand margin against line 3. 

•31-32 in the right hand margin beside the rectangle marked 6. 
33-34 in the left hand margin against line. 8. 

35 in the left hand margin against line 9. 

36 in the left hand margin against line 13, 

37-39 in the left hand margin against line 10 ;\if a ‘ 0 ’ skip 
40-42 in the left hand margin against line 14 ;/ the field. 

43 in the rip/if hand margin against line 16. 


70-72 in tlie left hand margin against line 16. \ the field. 

73-74 in the left hand margin against line 17. 

75 in the left hand margin against line 18. 

76 in the left hand margin against line 19. . : 

77 in the left hand margin against line 20, 

7£ -79 in the right hand margin beside the space marked 21. 


44-46 in the left hand margin against line 16 
47-48 in the left hand margin against line 17. ^ e e . 

49 in the left hand, margin against line 18. 

60 in the left hand margin against line 19. 

51 in the left hand margin against line 20. 

52 in the left hand margin against line 7. 

53 in the right hand margin against line 7. 

54 in the right hand side of the triangle marked 5. 

55-56 in the left hand margin against line 3. 

57-58 in the right hand margin beside the rectangle marked 6. 

59-60 in the left hand margin against line 8. 

61 in the left hand margin against line 9. 

62 in the left hand margin against line 13. 

63-65 in the left hand margin against line 10 ;\ifa‘ 0 ’ skip 
66-68 in the left hand margin against line 14 ; / the field. 

69 in the right hand margin against line 16. r jf ^ ‘ q ’ ski 

70-72 in the left hand margin against line 16 ;< ,, ^ 

73-74 in the ’eft hand margin against line 17. ^ 


Number of coders 

From 

To . 

2 

11-3-1941 

31-81941 

1 

1-4-1941 

10-4-1941 

1 

1-4-1941 

27-5-1941 

1 

1-4-1941 

20- 6 -1941 

3 

1-4-1941 

31 8-1941 

1 

8-4 1941 

8-5 1941 


75 in the left hand margin against line 18. 

76 in the left hand margin against line 19. 

77 in the left hand margin against line 20. 

78 in the left hand margin against line 7. 

79 in the right hand margain against line 7, 
APPEWDIX m 

Period oE employment of ceding staff 

Name of orders 
1 
1 
1 




'■A 


Fronx 

To 

8-4-1941 

10-5-1941 

8-4-1941 

22-7-1941 

8-4-1941 

4-8-1941 

8-4-1941 

31-8-1941 

20-5-1941 

28-5 1941 
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EXTRACTS FROM PROVINCIAL CENSUS ADMINISTRATION REPORTS 

MADRAS 


For clarity and precision of instruction are essential up to 
a point, but there is a point beyond which they are of no 
avail in face of the subordinate official’s private ' notions of 
how best things should be done — and he probably does them 
better that way, too. 

The work of a Charge Superintendent being largely 
administrative, I accordingly decided to reduce their number as 
much as possible and to give formal recognition to whac 
had in fact been the case in the past, namely that the Tahsil- 
dar must be the pivot of the whole structure. 

It is by no means always that a suitable resident official 
can be found for appointment as Charge Superintendent 
of a census town. 

If, by the time the next census comes round Executive 
Officers have been installed for Panchayat Boards, the problem 
will be solved. 

The Tahsildar was also made the channel for the distri- 
bution of all instructions and forms to all tae charges in his 
Taluk, including both Municipalities and towns, and had 
general administrative functions extending over the whole 
area with the exception of Municipalities. The innovation was, 

I think, an unqualified success and it was only in one or two 
cases that any complaint was made that areas were too vast 
for treatment as single charges, though in some special tracts 
of country special additional Charge Superintendents were 
found necessary. 

A consequence of this general increase in the size of the 
block was that- it made it possible to reverse the usual order 
of procedure and to form census divisions first before drawing 
up the House Lists. 

In Madras City alone divisions were formed only after 
the house’ lists had been drawn up; This was, I think, chiefly 
due to blind adherence to past procedure. 

The fact that towns, if they are not’’ Municipalities, are 
invariably panchayat areas makes it unnecessary for practical • 
purposes to distinguish them into their village components, 
a step which incidentally tends to destroy the urban appear- 
ance of their statistics. 

It is for the civil authorities to take the -initiative in the 
formation of census divisions in consultation with the officers 
nominated for census liaison work by the railways, and second- 
ly that, where a special railway division is formed, the railway 
authorities will be responsible for the enumeration of all the 
uersons residing in that area and not merely for their own 
employees. 

Unfortunately, however, the Director of Public Health’s 
district forecasts proved far from accurate, more particularly 
in the southern districts where an unexpectedly rapid rise in 
population resulted from recent restrictions on migration. 
Ilis figures were actually in defect in no fewer than 14 out of ' 
the 25 districts, his Presidency total falling short of the actual 
provisional total by 462,600. 

The system of identifying each and every slip with the 
locality in which it was used by the inscription on it of a series 
of Code - Numbers worked very successfully. In this Presi- 
dency a Code Number was allotted to each census division 
in the series, namely District, Taluk, Charge, Circle, and Block, 
five in all. But in actual fact the allotment of Code Numbers 
to Taluks was unnecessary as the vast reduction in the number 
of Charges meant that there were usually not more than 4 


, or 5 Charges to a Taluk and Taluks could well have heen iden- 
tified by the Code Numbers of the Charges contained in them, 
these Charge Numbers running in series for the district as a 
whole. 

It would also simplify matters if supplies were in the first 
instance made to district headquarters rather than Taluk : 
from district headquarters they could be distributed to all 
Charge headquarters direct. 

A certain Municipality suggested that, in order to achieve 
accuracy in the enumeration of purdah women, school-mist- 
resses should be deputed to accompany male enumerators in 
areas where purdah families were numerous. This difficulty 
over the correct accounting of purdah women is real enough 
and was brought to my attention by Hindu , officials in more 
than one place, and I think that the suggestion made by this 
Muneipality was a sound one and worthy of general adoption 
at a future census. 

My recommendations for the conduct of a future census 
are, therefore, in brief these ; 

I. That the two stages of the census, house listing and 
enumeration, should be telescoped into one. 

ll. That only such of the simplest information as is abso- 
lutely essential from the practical point of view 
should be collected on an universal basis, while 
the more detailed and complicated studies should 
be made on a regional sample basis. 

III. That each Province and State, should hold its census 
at the time of year best suited to its own conditions 
and that statistics should be produced with refe- 
rence to the particular period of enumeration as 
a whole but not to any given moment of time. 

Wl: at really counts in determining the accuracy of house 
listing is the amount of check bestowed upon it by the Super- 
visory staff. 

It is generally agreed that the first half of September would 
be the most suitable period for a cenus in this Presidency. 
If, as suggested, the census is to be conducted 
as a single operation, then it will not be necessary for the 
Superintendent to make more than a single tour of all the 
districts, though this tour should be as comprehensive as 
possible, embracing as many Charge headquarters (including 
census towns) as he can manage to reach with a view to estab- 
lishing personal contact with as much of the supervisory 
staff as practicable. If the questionnaire for use in the genera 1 
areas has been sufficiently simplified, then the Superintendent 
■will not need to spend much time in lecturing to enumerators 
•except in those areas which have been selected as sample 
areas where he should personally address all the special enu- 
merators. I think he could make a thorough tour of the 
Presidency in this way in the space of four months, beginning 
with the West Coast in May. But it is essential that all his 
instructions should have been completely issued before he 
begins to tour, for he will have no time for drafting work while 
on tour and the enumeration staff must have the instructions 
in their hands before he comes to talk to them. In order to 
allow time for printing and distribution the instructions should 
therefore, have been completely drafted and translated by the 
middle of March. Prior to that, while drafting has been in 
hand, the formation of census divisions, selection of sample 
areas, earmarking of staff, recommendation of places to be 
treated as to'wns and of areas to be declared as Special Tracts 
must all be well advanced and, as the jamabandi season will 
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inevitaHy intarfere •witli such work in Taluk Offices, should 
have been put in hand some time before the jamabandi season 
begins, preferably 'at the beginning of January. The Superin- 
tendent should, therefore, join his appointment at the begin- 
ning of the month of December. AH this is on the assumption 
that both the method of selecting the sample areas and all 
details in regard to the questionnares will have been previously 
settled by the Census Commissioner in advance and that the 
Provincial Superintendent will find instructions awaiting 
him on these points when he takes charge of his appointment. 
In that case no preliminary conference of Provincial Superin- 
tendents would be necessary, but difficulties arising out of the 
local apphcation of the general instructions issued by the 
Census Commissioner could be discussed with him individually 
in the course of his tours. 

Experience disclosed a general tendency on the part of the 
district enumertion staff to prefer claims for travelling allow- 
ance at full rates and certify them as actual expenses. This 
tendency obviously needs to be curbed and it is m this respect 
that the scrutiny of district officers should be of the greatest 


assistance. It was further observed that some of the claim- 
ants sought to make money by excessive touring, especially in 
areas wherein enhanced rates of daily allowance are admissi- 
ble. This tendency should also be checked by limiting tl e 
period of touring to a reasonable maximum with reference 
to local conditions. 

It would conduce to economy if at the next Census Govern- 
ment themselves take steps to prevail on all Zamindars to 
meet from their funjis the travelling allowance of their officials 
on census duty within their estates. 

Circle lists which cost overEs. 25,000 in 1931 were not 
printed this time and this contributed to the reduction in 
expenditure. 

As regards simplication'it will be helpful if at the next 
census each of the States can be asked to deposit in advance 
at the outset a lump sum on the basis of the 1941 census 
actuals covering all details of recovery applicable at the time 
and making due allowance for the estimated increase in popula- 
tion. 


BENGAL 


I regard the preparation of a census mauza register in its 
present form as quite unnecessary ; and no instructions should 
issue until it is decided what form the register should take. 
In any case, columns 6 to 10 are no longer wanted. No object 
is served by recording in advance the names and addresses of 
persons qualified, to act as supervisors and enumerators. In 
these days, it is known that in every village there exist qualified 
persons. There is no need to note their names until they have 
actually been selected, and allotted to their blocks and circles ; 
tliat is to say, until formal letters of appointment are ready to 
issue. By this time, every district census officer will be in 
possession of his charge register, which itself provides the 
necessary columns. In this census, columns 6 to 10 of the 
census mauza register were not used, and all districts census 
officers rightly regarded them as a useless encumbrance. It 
is time to prmie excrescences on procedure which have accumu- 
lated from a date when public administration was less develop- 
ed than it is now. 

My considered recommendations, however, go beyond this. 
The form in which village tables have been prepared at this 
census will enable my successor to dispense with an elaborate 
census mauza register altogether. 

It will be found that any measure likely to familiarise the 
local census agency with the code system repays the effort 
a hundred fold. 

Bloclcs were provisionally delimited before the house-list. 
The enumerator was assigned to his block at once, and made 
to do the house-numbering of block himself. If the house- 
list revealed a block of excessive size, the block was split into 
two, and an extra enumerator was assigned. I do not consider 
that there will be any advantage, in this province at least, 
Irom deferring the formation of blocks until after the house- 
list has been prepared. It is true blocks formed on the basis 
of the house list will be less liable to subsequent alteration, but 
t.ie method entails serious administrative drawbacks. It is 
desirable to familiarise the enumerator with his block and its 
code-number at the earliest possible stage. 

It is found by experience that no enumerator takes his 
work seriously, until he knows what his block is and has been 
definitely assigned to it. Prior to this stage the enumerator 
is indifferent. 

In non-muncipal towns which are administrative head- 
quarters, it is advisable to appoint an official charge superin-, 
tendent. 


The manual by itself will not fully prime the enumerator 
in his duties, and is best regarded as an adjunct to oral instruc- 
tion. Training began as soon as the enumerator was free of the 
houselist ; and continued till the eve of enumeration. It had 
the most salutary effect in preparing enumertors. Training 
is most important, and should never be treated as perfunctory 
routine. ■ 

Training should be periodic. At each centre there should 
be a succession of classes, at frequent and advertised intervals. 
If the enumerator misses one class, he may attend the next. 
We were successful in getting most enumerators to attend at 
least three classes. 

Attendance must be enforced. Attendance registers were 
kept, and absentees promptly received notes from the district 
census officer calling on them to show cause for their absence. 
Thereafter, the improvement in attendance was most marked. 

In 1950, the village tables may perhaps offer a fair basis 
for a charge indent, — in which case code numbers can be 
printed down to the charge. 

The legacy of restricted sorting is imperfect experience. 
In what follows an account will be given of what was done, 
and as far as possible suggestions vdll be made for the future. 
But an operation which is but a shadow' offers a poor test for 
a useful discourse. 

Intelligence is a desideratum in a supervisor, but he must- 
have other qualities too — notably diligence, and a sense of 
responsibility, with firmness and tact in controlling his squad. 
He must have a keen eye for clerical errors of every kind. The 
average standard of supervisors at 'this census was perhaps 
adequate, but no more. In 1951 I think the post should be 
made more attractive. 

During protracted operations the time comes when the 
boredom of monotonous repetition puts the brahje on increasing 
facility. A good deputy superintendent will devise remedies 
to counteract this effect, and keep his sorters fresh in mind 
and body. In Bogra, sorters were encouraged to form foot- 
ball teams, and a series of matches was organised. Something 
of this sort, is required to prevent staleness. 

When the stored slips come, to be sold, it will be wise to 
compare Calcutta with mofussil rates, to calculate freight 
charges, and then decide whether they shall be sold locally 
or in Calcutta. 

The development in the form of the Village Tables repre-; 
seats real progress in a line which diverges from the programme 
normally pursued at the cost of the Central Government. It 
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■js suggested tliat similar possibilities should be explored well 
in advance on the occasion of tbe next census. As soon as it' 
■is definitely known wbat are the limits of the Imperial pro- 
j^gramme, the Local Government should be asked to indicate in 

UNITED 

The census of India is sometimes held out as. a magnificent 
texample of voluntary service. When the enumeration has 
been done, one can sit and look back at the achievement in a 
tcomplaisant mood, but with the experience of numerous in- 
. stances of irresponsibility still fresh in the mind it is difficult 
■to pay homage to the voluntary aspect. The fact was that 
-everywhere people have to be goaded into doing the census 
work. To me there does not appear to be any need for main- 
•taining the pretence that the work is done on a voluntary basis. 
Why should not the law compel every citizen to help in the 
■ enumeration ? This question may well be considered when 
the preparations for the next census are taken in hand. 

Census Maps . — I made an attempt to provide each census 
•official with a map of the area for which he was responsible. 
I^xperience has shown that these maps were hardly ever con- 
■sulted and I would advise that on the next occasion their pre- 
paration may be discontinued. 

Arramicmenls mlh District Boards . — In respect of the 
•district boards, I moved the Provincial Government to request 


what directions, if any, they desire additional inforrhation 
for which they are willing to pay. This, supplementary 
programme must be settled before the census moves from 
enumeration into its second stage. 

PROVINCES 

them to meet the expenditure over the travelling allowance of 
their employees engaged on census duties. This was an 
innovation and the majority of district boards refused to 
take over this-responsibihty on the ground that the journeys 
undertaken in connection with purel}' census duties must be 
paid for from the Central funds. Nevertheless the fact that 
some boards did agree to meet the expenditure is satisfactory 
from the point of view of the recognition of the principle, 
which is sound though not legally established, that local ad- 
ministrations must assume full responsibility for census 
enumeration. 

The provision of a ready machinery to check up on each 
complaint to a great extent allayed the fears, and ensured 
reliable enumeration. If I were to assess the effect of commu- 
nalism on the enumeration, I would say that, in. an objective 
sense, it led to greater accuracy due to increased vigilance, 
thougli the manner in which the watchdogs barked and 
snapped at each other was trying to the nerves. 


PUNJAB 


There is an aggregation of over two dozen states and feud- 
■atcries in the Simla Hills States Agency. Some of these are 
very small, and there is not the same uniformity of conditions 
as in the larger Indian states. In their case, in order to secure 
■accuracy, the Honourable the Resident agreed to my conduct- 
ing correspondence bn census matters through the Political 
Agent, Simla. But this arrangement lasted for hardly a month, 
as the Political Agent expressed his inability to deal with the 
census correspondence without two additional clerks for the pur- 
pose. The persoimel of the provincial census office did not 
exceed four clerks at any time during the year, and since I 
■ could ill-afford to accede to his request for two additional 
hands, I started direct correspondence with the states in his 
Agency too. This entailed on my staff a much increased 
iburden of correspondence and despatching work, for with some 
of the smaller states they had to deal with the large amount of 
correspondence not in English but in Urdu. But it was very 
gratifying to note that the conduct of direct correspondence 
;by me with thestates did not at all entail diminution of accu- 
racy and promptitude which are of so fundamental importance 
,in a work of this nature. I tliink my successor could also 
•safely resort to direct correspondence with them on matters 
relating to the census like the rest of the Indian States. 

But should the smaller Indian States choose to correspond 
•in Urdu again at the following census, it should be considered 
whether the cost of any staff appointed for the purpose might 
not be distributed among the states concerned in proportion 
to population. Ordinarily, of course, we do not ask states to 
• contribute to the. cost of the superintendent himself or his 
central staff, but where a particular addition to the staff 
is entirely attributable to the particular circumstances of the 
.states, this point is one for consideration. 

.■\Miere there are sub-divisions the Sub-Divisional officers 
.should be given definite census functions at future cepsus, since 
they have generally more authority on the census staff in their 
sub-divisions than the Revenue Assistant. I no doubt desired 
their appointment as census officers in their sub-divisions and 
-the majority of them accepted the extra burden with equani- 
mity and secured the efficiency of the arrangements in thejr 
“jurisdictions, ' 

JVI206Ccnsua 


In areas where a census has previously been taken, the, 
previous arrangements in this respect serve as a pretty accu- 
rate model for the arrangements that will be necessary in any 
subsequent census. Any hamlets that might, tje left out 
of the Charge and Circle Registers might just as easily be left 
out of the General village Register. The latter varies little 
in actual form from the Charge and Circle Registers anji 
its preparation should be abandoned. If this Register were 
dispensed with, Charge Superintendents could easily construct 
their own Charge Registers instead of getting them readymade 
from the local census authorities in the form of extracts from 
the General Village/Town Register. I thinlr this would tend 
to bring the Charge Superintendents to grips with the work 
earlier than the existing system under which it is possible 
for them to receive ready made Charge Registers without 
having taken any active part in their preparation, and at the 
same time reduce the amount of writing, etc., Imposed on the 
local officers who carry out so much of our enumeration pre- 
parations, and economise time and expense. 

One of the principal advantages of the non-simffitaneous 
method was that it permitted the formation of larger blocks 
than hitherto. The increase in the size of the block placed 
no strain on the enumerator. If a block contains 125 to 150. 
houses, it would correspond with an averge maum and would 
facilitate the formation of census divisions. At the same time, 
it would eliminate the nece.^qity of preparation of maps. The 
reduction in the number of blocks would mean a corresponding 
reduction in the number of enumerators, and this would assist 
a more selective recruitment. A larger block will also econo- 
mise enumeration slips, which are bound in pads of a hundred 
each. 

If given a longer time, say, nine days-^ days on either 
side of the central census date— ie could devote n:\ore time to 
the census work with greater equanimity and do the counting 
of his entire circle single-handed during this period. 

To entrust the enumeration work exclusively to patwaris 
would not only raise the standard of accuracy which is so, 
important, rather fundamental, but would also save the ceasus 
officers the time and labovu: involved in the most difficul^- 
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find tiresome task of training tlie enumerating staff. They 
do not need the census instructions to be dinned into their 
ears : a little training imparted to them would be sufficieat 
to pose them well in their duty. The system of revenue 
administration prevailing in this province is so all-embracing 
that no special difficulties are likely to be met with in arrang- 
ing for the enumeration of the rural population, wliich appears 
to have attained a high degree of accuracy, through patwaris 
alone. ■ ' 

Another point that I would like to stress i? that a fresh 
column showing the total number of persons of each family 
should be provided in the block list. This will enable the 
enumerator to check the population of each house at the time 
of enumeration with the figures in the block list. 

I think there are great possibilities of decentralising 'in the 
first main sort, i.e., having the slips for a tahsil sorted in the tah- 
sil itself by tahsil-men. Till such time as India has a machine 
system it is important to make the fullest use of local know- 
ledge and interest. Patwaris are doubtless better men in every 
way than the type of temporary hands available, and, most 
important of all, local sorting means a more accurate record, 
for mistakes and omissions are detected and made good on 


the spot; Elsewhere in this report I have suggested the ex- 
tension of the enumeration period and if the suggestion is- 
adopted and in rural areas patwaris are called upon to do the 
enumeration of their entire ilaqa wherever this can be possible 
the preparation of the census returns by them would render 
the first main sort easier and raise still higher the standard 
of accuracy. Sorting is not a routine matter and relatively 
unimportant. The preliminary sorting and the figures compi- 
led from it form the foundation on which the whole of the 
subsjquent operations are built and it is essential that ho- 
loophole of any kind is left for mistakes. Eor doing the first 
main sort patwaris and field qanungos are in my opinion by 
far the best agency, and I woufd suggest that the preliminary 
sorting for rural areas be done in futur e at tahsil headquarters - 
through patwaris, field qanmigos being directed to supervise 
the work of the patwaris in their respective ihqas. The 
sorting for the tables other than the community table is of 
a technical nature, and needs not only teolmical and statistical: 
knowledge but the closest and most unremitting supervision, 
and can by no means be allowed to be done at tahsil head- 
quarters. It requires a long time and the revenue staff cannot- 
be kept engaged with this task indefinitely. .All that they 
should be required to do is to do the first main sort and this will, 
not occupy them for more than a couple of days or so. 


BIHAR 


At the 1941 census, there was a Provincial but not an 
Imperial Code — ^the place of the latter being taken by a General 
Scheme for the Census (issued in two parts), the Minutes of 
the Census Conference and the scripts of three broadcast talks. 
There can be little doubt that much was gained by this. It 
enabled a ‘philosophy of the census' to be expressed. It 
conveyed an attitude. It acted as a stimulus. At the same time 
it left the working out of details to Provincial Census Superin- 
tendents— a function which has always been theirs and for 
■which an all-India formula is neither desirable nor possible. 

For constant reference, a Code is more useful than a Circu- 
lar. It is less easily lost. It is read more easily. And what is of 
.even greater importance, it carries more prestige. A Circular 
looks like a letter and is treated like one. A Code looks, like 
an act of the legislature and commands respect. 

It was necessary that the Codes and the Circulars should 
look like Government Circulars. To have issued them in the 
fantastic type available at various other presses would have 
been to destroy their effect. The Code would not have been 
the Code if it had not looked like it. To use the Government 
Press was therefore to obtain better results with less trouble. 

A point which was pressed with some vehemence in the 
last month of the operations was the right of Muhammadans 
to fill up the pads in Urdu. This had been preceded earlier 
in the census by a demand that the forms should also be print- 
ed in Urdu. Neither of these demands was conceded but 
Urdu entries were permitted in the last few days of the census 
in the few areas where a refusal might have provoked unduly 
violent reactions.. As the issue will almost certainly rise again 
in ^ 1960, I summarise below the considerations which 
vyeighed against the grant of the demands in 1940, • 

An important factor in the first place was the: fact that at 
no previous censuses in Bihar had Urdu been used and there 
were no references in any administrative reports to suggest 
that the Muhammadan community in Bihar had been in any 
bay prejudiced. To have adopted Urdu would therefore have 
been to have departed from all previous precedents. 

Secondly^ Urdu as a language is not used to any appreci- 
able extent in any' official work in Bihar. It is true that it 
has. been adopted as an optional court language but. the. only 


practical implication has been that petitions may now be filed 
in Urdu, if a party so wishes. No evidence is recorded 
in Urdu in Bihar. No vernacular registers are maintained 
Urdu, and no record of rights has been prepared in Urdu. 
Similarly', the majority' of Magistrates and clerks do not know 
Urdu. The fact, therefore, that Urdu petitions were accepted 
in Bihar courts did not give Urdu any indefeasible claim to- 
be used in an administrative underbaking of Government. 

So far as practicability w'as concerned, the crucial point- 
was that the-Muhammadan population of Bihar is not concent- 
rated in any one area and is not a large minority. In the- 
1931 census, it formed only 12-8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and possibly for this rea.son, the Bihar Government have 
hitherto not made the knowledge of Urdu script compulsory 
for gazetted officers in any areas of the provdnce. This was; 
of importance for the census since it meant that Urdu was nob- 
known to the majority of the officers who were to do the woik: 
of census instruction and supervision and w'ho w'ere responsible- 
for the substantial accuracy of the returns. K imthese circum- ■ 
'stances, Urdu entries had been permitted, there Would hav'e 
been no satisfacotry means of checking the corresbness of 
Urdu entries, and to this, all other communities, might have 
taken serious and reasonable exceptions. 

It was also common knowledge that throughout .the great-- 
er part of the province many Muhammadans knew and used' 
Nagri or Kaithi script while many Muhammadans, also knew 
Roman. It wras therefore, considered that /a refusal of Urdu 
would not prevent Muhammadans, from co-operating in the- 
census or penalise them- in any way as.it w'as thought that 
sufficient, Muhammadans would be forthcoming who knew 
both scripts. This anticipation w-as in fact .justified.. 

Fourthly, it, was.considered. that if Urdu eras adopted asm-, 
script for census forms and pads, there would be no logicall 
ground for refusing; the same status to Santali,. Munda,. 
Uraon, KJiaria and Ho. If the tribal languages had also come . 
padding in to press their- claims, there ;Would..have-.been no. 
visible- end- to the possible confusion.. 

Finally, a fundamental consideration was the extreme: 
financial stringency under w-hich the present census operated.. 
To have printed, forms, in. Urdu, would. have. been. ta incur. ai 



Slew type of expenditure. Similarly, to accept Urdu entries 
"was to expose the compilation offices to new and additional 
■expense. Apart from Muhammadans, the number of Urdu- 
knowing persons in the province is small and it would therefore 
not have been possible to ensure that all sorters knew Urdu. 
-Had Urdu entries been accepted, therefore, it might have been 
necessary to engage a special supplementary Urdu-knowing 
•staff to sort Urdu entries as and when they occured. 
These items of additional expenses did not seem justified. 

Possibly between now and the next census, Urdu and the 
tribal languages may have been accorded a wider usage in the 
"province in which case many of these considerations will lose- 
their force.. Until, however, a knowledge of Urdu script is 
•made compulsory for all gazetted officers, and all clerks, the 
practical difficulties will remain ; and they are, great. 

Nothing can cramp a District Census Officer more than a 
heavy file of criminal cases. 

Next to the District Census Officer in the census hierarchy 
is the Mufassil Sub-divisional Officer ; but within his own 
-subdivision he is obviously of crucial importance. The Code 
makes clear that it is on the Mufassil Sub-divisional Officer 
that the primary responsibility for the census in his Sub- 
division rests, and the extent to which census arrangements 
in a Sub-division proceed smoothly hinges directly on the 
extent to which the Subdivisional Officer interests himself 
in the census from the start. 

The latter phrase is important for many Sub-divisional 
Officers did excellent work towards the end of the census 
but neglected it at the beginning. If they had not neglected 
the early stages, much of their excellent work later would 
have been unnecessary. 

With a view to bringing home their responsibility to all 
Mufassil Sub-divisional Officers, I moved the Chief Secretary 
for issuing a letter stating that Government in the Political 
and Appointment Department attached importance to census 
work and calling for special confidential merits report on the 
•census work of, officers (file E-VII-l/40). This letter had a 
bracing and salutary effect — the more so as it was issued from 
the Political and Appointment Department rather than from 
the Eevenue Department. I would strongly recommend simi- 
lar action in 1950. 

Although almost all Superintendents of Police- treated the 
•census with mercy, at least two did not and of these one even 
selected the enumeration period itself as the proper time for 
a general post. I would recommend that as a routine precau- 
tion a formal order ruling out the possibility of any such fan- 
tastic action should be obtained not later than October 1950 
and the longer the period of stability, the better. 

In the Chota Nagpur Division and the Santal Parganas, 
efforts were made to recruit abc.riginal Supervisors and Enume- 
rators in at least the proportion borne by aboriginals to the rest 
of the population. The experiment was surprisingly successful 
and in fact some of the best charges in the whole Province were 
Eaidih and Chainpur thanas in Eanchi Disrict in which the 
enumerators were cent per cent aboriginals. The probable 
explanation is that aboriginals as a class were more inclined 
to regard the work as a privilege rather than as an irksome 
duty, and minded less the long hours of training and check. 
But whatever the reason the results were impressive and it 
would be worthwhile to specially prescribe a similar arrange- 
ment in 1950. 

This absence of sabotage should not however be allowed 
to disguise the duU resentment which census work everywhere 
provoked nor to obscure the real grievances of enumerators 


as a class. These grievances were as follows. It was com- 
plained, firstly that in being compelled to rmdertake enumera- 
tion work, they were virtually being made to do ‘forced labour’ , 
a method which is both illegal and obsolete ; secondly, that 
the processes of house-listing, training, enumeration and 
checking represented breaks in their ordinary work and in- 
volved an arduous expenditure of time and energy ; thirdly, 
that although much time and labour had to be put into the 
work, they received no pay and no concessions and fourthly, 
that besides having to give their time and labour free, they had 
also to provide rough paper, pencils, pen and ink and also the 
tar or ochre with which house-numbering is done. A brief 
certificate at the end of the census, it was felt, was an insufficier.t 
reward for all this work and did nothing to remove the feeling 
that the census was a tax and an irritation, an imposed and 
unpopular duty. These grievances did not wreclr the 1941 
census but they were always unpleasantl}^ near the surface 
and unless action is taken to remove them there is every risk 
that the dull resentment of 1940 may change to general defi- 
ance in 1950. 

So long as no attempt is made to maintain the census 
frame work, it will be obvious that Eegisters of this kind are 
absolutely necessary and that they are in fact the only means 
through which each census can build up a framework. If, 
howevef, the census framework is made permanent, they 
will cease to have any function and can be dropped. 

Although the Code states that the Charge Eegister is not 
only a complete register of Census Divisions and Agency but 
is also designed to show at a glance the progress of the work 
it is the former rather than the latter function which it mainly 
serves. Very few Charge Superintendents filled in columns 
11 to 17 and when they did little reliance could be put on their 
entries. As the columns merely involve a waste of space, 

I would therefore recommend that in 1950 they should be 
omitted and a much smaller register drafted. 

If it is not possible to replace the house-list by the Cliauki- 
dari Eegister (See para. 134) the booklet form in which the 
' House-hst was issued could be used again with advantage. 
The enumerators found it neat and easy to handle and it was 
a great improvement on the former large and billowy sheet 
which used to sail away across the fields. 

Unlike the 1930 census, house-numbering in 1940 was 
done after the house-lists were prepared. This_ has several 
notable advantages of which perhaps the most important is 
that it gains two months’ time. It will always be impracti- 
cable in Bihar to do house-numbering before the Diwali Festi- 
val which comes towards the end of October, since if it is done 
before then most of the numbers will be sedidously obliterated. 
If the house-lists are not prepared before house-numbering 
it means therefore that they cannot be prepared until Novem- 
ber. Apart from the fact that this is getting dangerously near 
to the enumeration period, this date is far too late from 
another and more important point of view. The house-lists, 
besides providing the enumerator with a key to his block, 
furnish an approximate estimate of its population. This is 
needed for completing the indents of enumeration pads and. 
September is by no means too early a date for getting this 
done. 

The most fundamental novelty in the census forms was 
the pad. This consisted of a pad of a hundred slips and was, 
a suLtitute for the wide and wavering schedule on which the 
enumeration entries were formerly made. It proved an al-. 
most unqualified success and should certainly be retained 
in 1950. 

Thus although the location on Question 2 (sex) in the bot- 
tom right hand corner was intended to facilitate sorting and 
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-^,0 some extent possMy did so. many 
muddling. And as a general principle, it ‘ f 
if the natural order of the numbers is kept am all v lolcnb 
Jeaps are avoided. The same criticism to some 
to questions 5, G, 21 and 22 rvliicli rvero ranged 
hand side in the form of triaiiglc.s, dotted ’"'f j- i 
Although it did not lead to any aerioiis lumldic, a «" [ 

nlaincr presentation would have been beUcr. In i 

too the\isa of ticks, crosse.s and symbols so drastically econo- 
mised the space that much of tlio completed .slips was bare 
In 1050, it could pcrlmjis bo .scon wbetber the slij) could no^ ^ 
drafted horizontally with three jiarallol columns, the miiiilic 
. of the quc.stions following one after another. 

Since the sy.stcm was novel in 1010 and there was no telling 
whether it would nob prove too much for the enumerator 
the code numher of cacii eiinrgo was printed on eaeli s ip amt 
each enumerator had then to add t wo nnmbcr.s. As the tear 
that enumerators ns a whole would be unable to cope 
system was not jiistificd, I would strongly recommend tbat, 

ill 1950 the Code mimbcr-s to he printed on tiie .dips .‘.liould l'e 
limited to the District and the Snb-division and tlic remaining 
three numbers should be left, to the enumerators. 


There is, however, one jiroviso. Tlic fact that the ennine- 
rators worked the sv.stcm well was due almost entirely to the. 
fact that each housc-ii.st and enumerator’s parwana was nsneil 
with the block code numher already written in. In addition, 
painfully clear instrnctioiLS were given in tlic llnnm-nitor s 
. Manual of Instnietions. T!ie rc.sult. was that, no emimerator 
had to work a code, numher out. for Iiiiiiself. He was give'J 
a number and had merely to copy iu Aji eipially simpidwd 
ntethod would bo. a wise precaution in It'ot), 

The. qucstioii.s arc in .some way.s t he most important and at 
the same time the least sati.sfnetory elements in a fen.su:i. 
leather more than lialf have a one-way .simplicity and itive 
no trouble. Others .st imiilato t be jiassions while a t bird uroup 
however skilfully drafted, .seem fated to produce level iiiion 
level of ambiguity. Thi.s andiiguit y can som-times lie (.'Iiocked 
by instructions ; but it can never be entirely eliminated. Ami • 
oiicc the instructions liavc iiecii issued, the iiest tiling seeiies 
to be to say no more— leaving it to tiie common seii.se of the 
enumcrator.s and the ofiicers who give the training to devise 
the most workable interpretations. 

One of the factors wliieli made training hard was tlie 
use of symbols for certain of the answers. Once tbe.se .symbol;! 
had been grasped they doubtle.ss saved a great deal of time 
and energy, but the procc,ss of instilling them took time. The 
tick mark, for examiilc, is an alien sign with no currency in (he 
villages, and even clerks of the central olliee made grnte.s()ue 
.efforts at copying it. It was only when it was blent iiied with 
the Kaithi sign for nine that its oddity vanished and enume- 
rators saw that it ivas merely meant to be a short and ipiiek 
way of saying ‘ yes ’. Similarly the cro.ss mark was bnllling 
.until it was interpreted as a. multiplication sign. Instnietion 
.on how to translate the .symbols into vilinge signs could usefully 
have boon given in tlie Code. 

Almost all District Census Oflicers and iSiib-di visional 
Officers liegan with the method of the lecture. But this wa.s 
quite useless, for an hour’s harangue produced no rcsiilt.s 
and in fact the only method that did rc.sult in (raining was to 
set the enumerators on to sample enumerations in the ofliccr’s 
own presence. It was only after an enumerator had gone 
through the agony of filling up the first slip and had his errors 
explained that he began to grow a technique. 

The best alternative would be to make all census touring 
a charge on tlie Provincial Government ; and if thi.s is consider- 
ed unfair on the ground that a part of the cost of census tour- 


ing has Iiitlicrto heen met by the Central Government, .to' 
compensate the Provincial Government wjtli a subvention 
from the Central Government. 7'lii.s subvention might be 
Ibxcd at Die level of Die 19.')1 ncfiml.s. If (his i.s done, Die 
position of boDi partbw would bo utmlTeeled and touring could- 
then proceed elficiently and without llic aid of fiction. 

A .Mimil/ir arratigemeni could ii.MefuIly he made for ' Contin- 
gcncie.s'— (he Provincial Govermiicnt agreeing to meet alV 
District conlingeiieie.s and receiving in return a lump .«iun 
subvention. .. 

In the early stages it wa.s thought that que.stion 8 with its- 
ri'fereiiee to tin* age of a woninii at the birth of her fir.'-t cliild 
might possitdy provoke, re entmciit and cause certain fami- 
lie.s (o adopt the attitude of (he wilfully dniid). But if there 
Were .some wJio aii.swered with a ftoeitiafed horror, they were 
very few and the majority replied with interest nither Dian 
emli.'irra.ssment. 

A develfipm'mt in wliieh l•onllllllnity inti-re.g showed it-elf 
was Di<‘ d'-posit of costs for caste tabiihition:!. Ill 1911,. 
provision for tidnibiiinL,' a l a.ste was nmde only if the ca.ste 
deposit'-d (li» cost of ii.s own tabulation. It is true that tinly 
nine, easte.s availed them-si-lvi' i of thi.s offi r bn*, the faet that 
any did so is ati iiulifiition that Die emsu." is not without 
value in (he eyes of Die pulilie-. .And if nine could deposit; 
costs in ItMI, more may well do so in H'.IO. 

If pay is not uiven, it is pfe-..ibl'' Diat cert.ain ronce.isinn.s 
migiit be otTi rcd. But Itcre the.*!alient dillienlty is Di.at Die 
enumerators would merely be tenipornry atid (be post would 
therefore carry no .st.-itiis. The ijiiestion of [Ui.ssible ronce.’- 
sion.s is examini d be'ow but if a short virv.- is taken, it setm? 
that .short of legalising cfitnpiilsiori Die 19*9 cen.=tis in Biliiit 
will be possible only if cnnineratiits are paid and thi.s will cost 
between five and thirty lakhs. 

Tlie root e.nii' e offetisti '. defeat s is t!ie fact that Dio cen.sn.-j 
is a temporary inake-.shifi orgaiti.'.itioii. A framework is 
hurriedly run up. (.’ertain dejvartment.s are jire.sscd into ser- 
vice and a great deal of ‘ force-l lal.-otir ’ i.s then e.xtorlod 
from the pitblie. It is not .siirprii-ing tliat Dii.s ricketty niul 
medieval nmehiiie rhoiiM work witli friction, and that it .should 
now be on the point of breaking up. If here is to be any rndi- 
eal improveme’it it can only eome tiirough the census being 
madi- to rome degre-- permanent, to .some degree a part of the 
oriliutiry annual utimini.strati-in of the j'rnvi: re. 

The outlook for the next census 

1-1NTIU)DI'CTDRY 

It will be obvioii.s from the forogsing commentary tluit 
pre.scnt census methods in llihar are far from good. In 
1910 thev took a great deal of time and energ}' and only just 
succeeded in working. I'rom this energy, a ccn.sn.s re.sulted 
and nothing more. In 1950 it is very doubtful if they will 
work unles.s comjiiilslnn is ajiplied ; and both for this reason 
and for getting a better mturn for Die energy .spent, a .siin'cy* 
of po.ssiide itnproveinenls i.s de.sirable. 

2. 7'hc main defects of the 1941 census were n.s follow.s : — 

(a) In the initial stage of charting the ground, the police 
proved' an extremely iinsati.sfnctory agency. Al- 
most all Sub Inspectors appoarcil overworked and 
gave neither time nor interest to the work. En- 
tries of hou.se n«mher.s in t he Ccnsu.s Mauza Registers 
for rural aren.s were never more than appro.ximate- 
while in certain eases tiiey were wildly wrong,. 
Tlic names of persons proposed for appointment; 
were frequently imsnitnble. The verification of the 
list of bastis was perfunctory, and a process which 
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if done vritli reasonable efdciency might have been 
completed in a month dragged on for three. Al- 
though the use of the police therefore represented 
an integration of the census with an existing system, 

■■ it was good neither for the police nor for the census ; 
and if it is at all possible to ehminate the pohce from 
the earlier stages it wiU be a gain for both. 

(i) In the next stage of maldng the census framework, 
little difficulty was experienced in forming the cir- 
cles and blocks but a great deal of time was involved. 

In ffiew of the fact that a similar framework had been 
prepared in 1930, but had been allowed to lapse 
this was unnecessarily wasteful. 

(c) The mobilization of the conscript army proved a 
nuisance and an anxiety. The majority of enumerat- 
ors did not accept appointment willingly and did 
their utmost to avoid selection. Petitions of appeal 
were common wliile many enumerators had to be 
cajoled or bulbed before commencing work. In 
certam subdivisions, the prosecution of certain 
individuals for refusing to work as enumerators 
even proved necessary. If the census is to continue, 
it seems clear that the basis on which enumerators 
and supi^visors are appointed urgently needs 
revision. 

(rit) House-listing and house-numbering call for little 
comment save that the former practice of requiring 
enumerators to supply their own tar and ochre for 
house-numbering was again resorted to. This 
also is an irritation of the census which contributes 
to the general unwillingness of enumerators and 
which requires attention. 

(c) The training of enumerators and super\’isors proved 
a strain both to trainers and trainees. On the side 
of officers, it involved full-time work for three 
months by District Census Officers and heavy part- 
time work by Subdivisions! Officers. On the side 
of the enumerators also, it involved four to five 
visits to the police-station and many more visits to 
the supervisors. All these journeys represented 
interruptions in a routine of normal works for which 
the enumerators were paid nothing. With the all- 
round development of subdivisional work which is 
to be expected in the next years, it is important that 
the strain on officers should be reduced ; while if 
the training of one census can be conserved for 
another, that vdll be an obffious gain. 

(/) The strain of the training period also overlapped 
into the period of enumeration since officers had to 
tour continually to ensure correct entries, while 
for all enumerators it was a period of hard work. 
Many enumerators made all their entries on rough 
paper and then fair-copied them. All enumerators 
had to spend many hours in catching the members 
of their blocks, and in addition there was the arduous 
labour of filbng in entries for persons who in many 
cases totalled more than 500. The strain of this 
work is imavoidable and even if the census were 
re-organised, it would still exist. It would however 
be cheerfully borne were it not for the fact that 
Government concedes nothing in return. With- 
out a gesture by Government, the 1950 census may 

prove impossibly difficult. 

2— A SHORT VIEW 

■ 3. On a short view, the test of any change is that it 
should be the least necessary for enabling the system to 


continue working. It should be essentially a ' patch repair ’ 
and any big reorgarusation is precluded. If the census is 
looked at from this angle it will be obvious that the problem 
of the enumerator is the only one which is urgent. If this is 
solved, the other defects would remain but the 1951 census 
- could still be run on its present basis. If it is not solved, the 
1951 census might even have to be abandoned. 

4. The enumerator problem . — ^The crux of the enumerator 
problem is that it no longer seems possible to recruit unpaid 
voluntary workers on the scale necessary for enumeration. 
The Census Act did not give any powers for compulsion and 
it is unlikely that the 1949 Act will give -them. But in Bihar 
at least, all local officers had to act as if the powers were there. 
Unless this fiction had been firmly adopted, there might have 
been no census. 

5. The literate chaukidar . — If a clause legalising compul- 
sion is not put into the next Act, the following alternatives 
will have to be explored— in the first place, the possibility of 
dispensing with the public as enumerators and relying en- 
tirely on Government servants. In 1940 this could not- have 
been d me but if all chaulddars became literate, enumeration 
might be possible using only chaukidars as enumerators. 
The following points need however to be borne in mind. 
The percentage of literate chaukidars is not at present more 
than five. Accordingly the speed at which chaukidars are 
being made hterate would have to be greatly quickened if 
chaukidars were to be the enumerators of the future. Second 
ly there are at present no statistics showing the extent to which 
literate chaukidars are keeping their literacy and there is 
peihaps some force in the fear that while all chaukidars might 
be literate on paper by 1950 the extent of their actual literacy 
might not be enough for the census. Thirdly, the wide scale 
use of chaukidars as enumerators would almost certainly lead 
to a demand for special census pay. The least that could be 
offered would be one month’s extra pay and this would involve 
Government in an extra expenditure of roughly six lakhs. 
Possibly some of this might be claimed from the Government 
of India but since enumeration is carried out on the assump- 
tion that apart from the Superintendent and his office, no 
claim for the pay of any census staff ivill lie with the Govern- 
ment of India, it is doubtful whether such a claim would be 
admitted. The province might therefore be forced into either 
non-cooperating with the All-India census, spending a sum of 
six lakhs or compelling chaukidars to work free. If the la,st 
alternative were adopted; efficiency might go to the winds 
and the inevitable discontent might have vdde repercussions. 
Einally, it should be stressed that while the literate chaukidar 
might conceivably fill the breach, his employment is at best 
a c- 3 unsel of despair. His status in the village is lowly and 
there is no other function for which his enumeration work 
would equip him. To find a solution in the literate chaukidar 
is therefore to cut out all possibility of wider benefits. 

6. Paid enumerators . — If the first alternative of the literate 
chaulddar is considered as either impracticable or undesir- 
able the second alternative is to recruit members of the public 
and offer them either pay or concessions. My impression 
based on the 1940 census is that enumerators would not nor- 
mally agree to work for less than a lump sum of twenty rupees 

. while supervisors would need fifty rupees. This would mean 
an expenditure of twenty-five lakhs in the census j'ear. 
As compared with a literate chaukidar an enumerator recruit- 
ed from the public is likely to be more intelligent; but 
unless the census staff is permanently linked to other duties, 
there is otherwise no advantage. The cost to Government 
would certainly be much greater. 

7. If pay is not given, it is possible that certain concessions 
might be offered. But here the salient difficulty is that the 



cmiinflMtOM would merely be tompomry nnd tbc post would 
therefore carry no status. The question of jjossible conces- 
sions is examined below but if a short view is taken, it seems 
that short of legalising compulsion the 1950 census in Bihar 
will be possible only if enumerators are paid and this will 
cost between live nnd thirty lakhs. 

3-A LONGER VIEW 

8. To solve the problem of eniimcrafors would bo to enable 
the census to continue on its j)rcscnt methods. But the de- 
fects of those methods Would remain ntuloni\ longer view it 
is worth while examining whether any re-organisation is 
feasible which might result in a bettor return for the energy 
spent. 

9. The root cause of census defects is the fact that the 
census is a temporary make-shift organisation. .V fraimswork 
is hurriedly run up. Certain dojiarlnvmta are press"d into 
service and a great deal of ‘ forced labour ’ is then extorted 
from the public. It is not surprising that this rielcetfy and 
medieval machine shotdd work with friction, and that if 
should now be on f lic point of breaking up. If there is to he 
any radical imtirovcment if, can only come through the. census 
being made to some degree permanent, to .som" degree a 
])art of the ordinary annual administration of the province. 

10. A f?.r»rin"nt nrgarJsAion . — For making the census 
permanent, at least two lines of action are neces.sarv, the 
creation of a pormanent census frameworic and the nppoiig- 
ment of permanent enumerators, in a letter No. 97-<’, 
dated the 12th February 1911. to tiie Bihar Governm":it 
(file SX-l/'lO) I made certain tentative [irnposals for .securing 
these two objectives nnd in what foliow.s I sliall briefly liis- 
cuss how far they njqiear {iracticnbh'. 

A— Pkp.maxkxt citx.su.s vit.vMr.woitK 

11. The creation of a permanent census framework could 
bo achieved through : — 

(o) the fusion of the census regi.ster.s with ehnukidari 
registers, .so that, a ‘.skeleton ’ census organisati n 
would c.xist every year nnd there would no longer 
be the present w.is'to of energy involved in making 
merely temporary registcr.s; 

(h) tlio incorporation of census blocks nnd circle.s in the 
chaukidari system so that the census did not have 
to start each time from a blank : 

(c) the adoption of the census definition of a house ((‘very 
mess is a house) in place of the chaukidari definition 
(every house holder is a house) so that new house 
lists would not be needed in the census year. 

12. For s, curing this, extra columns .showing the number 
of persons ordinarily eating in the mess would have to be jmt 
into the chaukidari registers ; while in writing iij) the register.-;, 
c.ach mess in a house ’ would have to be giv(“n .a .sejuiratc serial 
number but bracketted with the other me.s.ses. Cliaukidari 
tax would then be asso.sscd on the senior mes.s as at pre.sent 
while the remaining messes would be exempt . 

13. Bihar. — There is no obvious difliculty in making these 
changes but much would depend on the extent to which the 
new columns were filled in promptly nnd efllciently. At 
present in Bihar tlio chaukidari as.se.s.sinent list is prepared by 
one man, the tahsildar punch, and in certain though not all, 
subdivisions great delays accompany its preparation. There 
is a risk that these would increase if the punch had to fill in 
every ‘ mess ’ as well as every ‘ house ’. And if ho had to 
fill in messes which were not to be assessed as well ns those 
wliich were, lie might tend to skip the unassessed me-'ses 
and the resulting lists would be inaccurate nnd valueless. 
On tJje other hand, if the ^y 9 rk of preparing the list for ft 


block were done by each cnumorntor, the writing work of the 
tahsildar jninch would bo lightened nnd delays might be 
fewer. The biisine.s.s of collecting the lists from a dozen 
enumerators might however cau.so delays. ' 

1‘1. Chola Nagpur. — In the case of Cliota Nagpur there 
is also no difliculty in modifying the registers but unlike 
Bihar where the ns-ws-sment is annual, a.K^e.^smont in Cliota 
Nngjnir is five yearly. To introduce an annual n.s.se.ssinont 
would reipiire iegislaf ion and it would ni.so mean a great 
increase in existing work. A way out might po.ssibly be found 
through a three yearly preiiaration of the list which would 
cerininly bean imji.a.vem mt on the c.xiui.ig. system an I w.uld 
at the same time render po-isihle the collection of useful 
statistics. But this also wouM need legislation. Other 
]), 'Isolde criticisms are that, the chaukidari tah.sildars would 
bn iiiiabh’ to rely mi tlie cnum''rator.s for accurate jircpara- 
timi of t'lc lists uri'l that realisation of chaukidari taxes 
migli* in' hamjierc l. There is little force in these criticism.^, 
fir .shek work could b*.' imm"diately visite/l with suspension of 
the privi!eg,‘; while the fact that a ‘pi'cial touring ofiic'cr i.s 
avail ible for insjiection and supervision would nuke for 
efficiency. 

15. liffrl.c. — Vithoiit. a series of Iw.xd experiment.s it 
is diffieiilt to predict how far the;n fears are. real ; but if the. 
.sy.sl ‘in foiiM infant be brought into operation, the chang's 
wotil i have llie following iiujiort.ant effoct.s. In the fir.-t. 
pl.i-c the eVnsm; ( Maura) Ib'gister for rural areas, nnd the 
llouse-li it would b“ elimin.ated. A.s the preparation of the.'-e 
forms oeeiipic.! the fir,s! nine months of a censii.s oper.ation, 
t'leir elimiicitfion would enable the (leirsusto .start six month.s 
lat'T. tliii '. saving not only part of the co.st of the I’rovincial 
(h'lisiis Office but also till' time nnd labour of gazetted oflieer.s 
and cl'rk'i in District and Subdivisional Ofiicc.s. It would 
alr .1 (divi.itc any recourse to the police for the prclimin.'iry 
jieriol. I'.iul thus ease the strain on nn nlre.ady over-workul 
agency. I'inaliy, it would greatly simplify the indeiit.s for 
enutu''ralioii pad.s sitiei- the house population of each idock 
woultl haw been onli'red in tlic cliaukidari r gister before the 
ind”iit was needed. The ollcet.s are important and whctlier 
enumerator.; are made permanent or not, thoroseoms at least 
ft case for cxjieriment, 

B — Bki’.m.vni’.n't TtxtiMr.n.xToi'-;; .\xi) suimnvi.snit.? 

If). To make eniimerainr.s and supervisors permanent, 
would have the advmitage of eoiiseradng the experience of 
one ceii'Ui.s for tlie next. If however the emimerntor.s were 
.regarded not merely as enumerators hut ns village oflicer.s, a 
mueh more important ohjective would also bo secured the 
creation of a jietmaneiit link between the administration nnd 
tiie villages. At jirosent the only link is tlie village chaukidar 
nnd he is obviously of little use fi r ni.atters in whieh literaev 
nnd inleliigenee arc required. Etpiallv the cliaiikidnrs 
iiK'niiil status in the village di.s(|U!difie.s him from fulfilling any 
importunt functions. For the.se the jiermancnt enumerator 
would be fitted nnd tlie po.st might well prove incrca.singly 
useful. 

17. DidiV.s. — Dutic-s of enumorntcirs. — If enumerators are 
made permanent nnd the censii.s framework is also put on a 
liormniient basis, each enumerator might have the following 
duties : — 

(a) jircpnration in trijdicnto of the nnnunl chaukidari 
list for his block (the tax column to be filled in by 
the pnnehnyet in Bihar nnd by the Chaukidari 
Department in Cliota Nagpur). One copy of the 
list to remain with the enumerator, one copy with 
the panchavnt or tahsildar, nnd one copy with the 
Collectomte or Subdivisional Office ; 
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{b) onumorAtion work ni tkc (IcODimlnl census; 

(c) tlio innintcnnnce of tlic vita! statistics of his’ block ; 
(if) such luiscclianoous work ns Government might from 
time to time prescribe. 

IS. A(h<tu}agrs and praclicfibilily.—So f.ar ns (o)is con* 
ceriunl, this wouhl jiresont no diniouity j)articiiiarly if a fairly 
quick lr;insjlion were made to the new .sy.stcm. The house 
•I.sts of the present census woidd provide a draft for the new 
registers. 

tjo far as {b) is concerned, it will bo obvious that census 
work by a permanent enumerator will be of much better qua- 
lity than that di.ne i.«y a ‘conscript’ for he will have a per- 
tnanent knowledgi! of his block and a permanent interest in 
it. 

So far .as (c) is concerned, this would represent a fnnda- 
menia! chance wliu'h would have to he. considered carefully 
< n its mf rit'. ..\t prcsruit. the duty of ascertaining and rc- 


sions or made without extrd dost id Gdvdffli'iiSliti 
would have a certain cash value but would not be open tO 
criticism by cash standards ; and what might therefore bo 
inacccptablo if offered as cash might well be acceptable 
if offered as a privilege. A combination of two such pri- 
vileges might oroate a sense of status in return for which 
the duties outlined above would not seem excessive; 

21. Conccsswns. — Of the concessions which Government 
might offer the following two seem prima facie feasible and 
taken together might well prove adequate; 

(1) remisioii of ohaukidari tax and (2) free education 
for one child each year upto M. V. or M. E. standard 
in schools controlled by District Boards. In the 
case of supervisors (1) remission of chaukidari tax 
and (2) free education for one child each year upto 
JIatriculation Standard in Schools aided or maintain* 
cd by Government. 


]• -riinc births nmi deaths rc.st ; with the village chaukidar 
i.'Ut ‘hv tigurcs lia'-cd dn tiiese tetiorts are noloriouslN" unreli- 
rd’e. If the duty nf ii'-ccrt, -lining hirth.s and deaths were 
sl ii’tcd ;<» till- }i':rjnant-n! cnnmr-r.itor and he wore given a 
.smr.n rcidstir in wiiich to r.'coril tliem, a liiglicr level of ac- 
curarv rniglit re.-tilt and it tnight abo lie po.s.sihle to include 
‘ f> .'^tiiitv ’ quc'-tions such as t!ie age of the mother. 
Tills would le.id t<i.agr< ;it improvemi-nl in provincial stat istics. 
Sir.re, liowevt-r, it is diflicnlt- to pnedict how well the system 
wi-iiM Mork, for th- first, hve yean'-, rept.-rting by chaukidars 
ti‘ tlie .‘Stations ini^iit continue while sinuiUanoously 

remsters were maintained in tlie vil!a-ges by the enumerators. 
Tii"v might then b- suinmnned to llic jiolice .stations twice 
n V(";.r with tlmir reeist'-ni for inspection and fdiing of a .six- 
montl.iy n-tuni. ‘ .‘it this vi-ut llic'ir work could Ini .scrutinised 
loth from the }«tiiit of view of vital .*tati*tics and of clianki- 
dari. l-*or thi* piirjio.sc a six-monthly visit to every police 
>tntioij might be inailo a current dtity of cacli Chankid.iri 
( tiTiccr, 

(d) This categon- is m-cessarily vague hut at the same 
turn- it is potentially of the gre.atw-tf importance. The per- 
manent enum-rator could I.ie u.scd for .settling iietty criminal 
(iwe.n He could report on ern]! conditions. He could he 
sur.;!!i- i witli cojiies of Dchat and could be u.<ied for dis- 
* -min’. -.ting information. He could conduct any future 
' He would in fact lie an agent of Govern- 
m-'-i'in the viliag.- tlm erpiivalcnt of the ‘ vill.sge officer’ 
v.’noform i the ba.sisof adniinislratiou in M.adras and the . 
J'unjab. 

]'.» /••-lo no-.— Whether .such a post is pos.sihlc, however, 
.b-n-nds: on whether it can be financed and it will be obvious 
I’-M in IViiar tb<- onlv w.ay in wliich tins could be done won d 
be - Imou-h imivilcgcM 'or conces.sion.s. Payment in cash would 
1,,. ' impraclicahle^ .since oven if only twenty rupees a year 
were riaid to ea-li ennmeiator and fifty rupees a year 
to -aeh snterx-i.^or, the annual cost to the province would be 
twentv five lakhs. Actually it is doubtful wliethcr this would 
be cuou'di and the annual .sum needed might well be a crorc. 
S’udi mPasDononiical figure i.s obviously out of the que.stiou. 

CO On the other hand if remuneration is done through 
pri^dlegos, lhe.semvght poxsiWy be fitted into existing conccs- 

mr.NTHAL 


22. Remission oj Cltaulddari (ax. — So far as remission of 
chaukidari tax is concerned, this need involve no extra cost 
to Governmentt ns the amounts in question are small and 
could be raised by distribution over the rest of the union. 
There is no reason wliy this need generate any sense of severe 
extra taxation. In the case of Chota Nagpur, the twenty 
per cent extra charge which is levied over and abeve tbe pay 
of the chaukidars has always been excessive and tbe conces- 
sions could come from the excess. 

23. Free education. — So far as educational privileges go, 
the question is more intricate and without local experiments 
it is difiicult to say whether extra cost to Government would 
or would not accrue. In a D. 0. letter to Jlr. C. K. Raman, 
I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to Governm-ent, Education Depart- 
ment (File Sx-1 /40) I made a survey of the position and came 
to the provisional conclusion that the privileges could be 
fitted into the existing .system of free studentships without 
extra cost and without’ unduly stamping free places with 
enumerators’ children. Tiiis, hoiVever, involved the assiuup- 
tion that not all emimerator.s would or could avail of the coii- 
c.essiou eacli year. If this assumption is wrong and all enu- 
merntors did in fact avail of the concession, free places in 
primary" schools could still meet the demand but at the cost 
of other .sections of the community. Free places in middle 
scliools, however, would not be enough and would have to 
be increased. With the present supjily of schools, however, 
the latter contingencj' is unlikely and the probability is that 
in any one year not more than half the enumerators would avail 
of th’e privilege. This the existing system could carry, 

C— A SUMMIXG UP 

24. It will be obvious that before action could be taken on 
lliesc lines, a detailed examination of conditions in each 
division would bo necessary. And before action could be 
taken in a division, experiments in selected districts would be 
jidvisablc vdtbout the results of such experiments it is impos- 
sible to predict and it might well happen that practical expen- 
cncc would show that the province was not ripe for any major 
changes. But without, at least some action, the future of the- 
census is precarious. And the future is worth a risk, 

PROVINCES- 


I laid don-n ns the Finciple tl.at all circu- 

lars onustructions,etc., should be transmit cd ^ijcct 
Tahsildars and not through the medium of 
as in the past save where the subject matter required that it 
should be^ sent to the districtofi.ee. 

enonuous saving of despatching and copying vork m the 


district offices and also- a saving: in freight and paeMn'g and,- 
above all time. 

The " general village' fegi'ster ’’’ as prescribed by in'e i» 
the form in wlitcb proposals are submitted by patwans and 
revenue inspectors. 
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• At the last census many chapters of the Codes were trans- 
lated into Hindi and Marathi. I got a few chapters translated , 
but decided not to print them as the language could not be 
made sufficiently simple for charge superintendents and others, 
and contained a' lot of matter which was of use mostly to high- 
er officers. I drew up a special set of instructions in the simplest 
possible form for charge superintendents, supervisors and 
enumerators, and these were translated into Hindi and Marathi 
with a great deal of saving on translation and printing ; the 
translations of the Codes would have been practically useless. 

An important principle which was insisted on by me at 
this census is that the census should be regarded as a. co-opera- 
tive effort of all departments and as far as possible ' depart- 
mentalism ’ should be eliminated. It was therefore laid down 
that the Tahsildar should frame proposals for all areas in his 
charge including “ forest ” villages ; in the latter case the 
proposals were to -be formulated in consultation with forest 
officers and submitted through the Divisional Forest Officer. 
The Tahsildar will be the one man in the tahsil to whom forms, 
etc., will be supplied by the Superintendent and he will be 
responsible for distribution to all units in his tahsil. Conse- 
quently all statements, demands for forms, etc,, should go 
through him. 

This fiction of supervisors doing the house-numbering must 
now be put an end to and the responsibility must be laid fairly 
and squarely on the shoulders of municipal and notified area 
committees and it must be their responsibility to write out 
the house lists also ; if this responsibility is definitely brought 
home to them as I am trying to do they will perhaps maintain 
numbering permanently on the census system and also house 
lists. I have taken up the question of nmm'cipal committees 
maintaining house-numbering permanently with the Pro- 
vincial Government. For the rural areas it must definitely 
he laid down that patwaris assisted by patels or muliaddams 
and kotwars should do the house-numbering and house lists. 

Indents for additional pads were wild and forwarded by 
district ofiicers without the least scrutiny ; in one case the addi- 
tional number demanded was enough by itself for nearly two 
tahsils and jn almost all cases greatly in excess of actual needs. 

At the census conference there was considerable discussion 
about imposing circle numbers in print on the slips. JUxpe- 
rience shows that this would have been a serious nuisance 
if it had been done. 

In order to prevent wastage of slips I am of opinion that 
pads should be made either entirely of 50 slips each or fifty 
per cent, of hundreds and the rest of fifties. The wastage 
will be small in that case and breakage of pads prevented. 

On the whole I am not in favour of distributing loose slips, 

I printed about 50,000 loose slips locally for practice (the 
form was printed on both sides for economy) but this was in- 
adequate. The difficulty has however been overcome and 
at the next census the pads will not b.e considered frightening 
but some slips for practice will be necessary, 

Subrdivisional Oncers on "the whole took hardly any 
interest. 

SupermsoTS and charge superintendents drawn from plcad-^ . 
ers, municipal members, etc,, proved .mqstly pseless except 
in a few cases and there is no wa}-^ of dealing with them 
without unpleasantness or the use of the Census Act 
()?ection b'j and the best solntjon seems to be to appoint 
municipal and Government servants where it is found that the 
President and members are not sufficiently interested. 
AYherevpr possible and particularly in urban areas a small • 
re.serve enumerators should serve broad local areas and not 
particuhiT blocks so as to pnable employment in any pf several 
jffpeks, 


Actually in Hagpur City'many enumerators finished their 
work altogether on the first day in spite of having started la to 
on account of rain and this was the case in many other places 
as well, for the average block did not contain more than about 
200 persons. The strain was thus not real in spite of the reduc- 
tion of the period of enumeration but my personal conduct of 
classes in all parts of the province brought to light the true 
reason for this and the farce which was being “ dished out ” 
as “ simultaneous enumeration ” in the past in many areas. 

All this shows beyond doubt that the enumeration of the 
past was to an appreciable extent enumeration conducted 
over a period of several weeks before the census (mostly by 
patwaris) without a final check ; the shortening of the period 
of enumeration has in fact ‘ called the bluff ”. In thinkiug 
of the enumwation of 1951 therefore the practicability 
of any given plan of action must be given more attention 
than any other aspect. 

Old Dhamangaon in the Ainraoti district with a popula- 
tion of 1,400 was made into a single block to test the practi- 
cability of the new system of enumeration. The District 
Census Officer reports that the enumerator iu charge did the 
work successfully from 1st to lOtli March at the rate of 140 
persons a day. 

“ Canvassing ” during enumeration for political and com- 
munal ends may vitiate the whole census and is as undesir- 
able as canvassing at elections. It needs to be considered 
whether provision should be made in the next Census Act 
against this. In any case this census has shown quite 
clearly that if left to provincial governments as a provincial 
subject there is great danger of the census being made use of 
to serve political and cominunal purposes and I am therefore, 
emphatically of the opinion that the census should not be 
made a provincial subject. In order to eliminate the possibili- 
ty of pressure being brought to bear on the Census Superin- 
tendent it may be necessary to lay down that any suggestions 
to him should go through the Census Commissioner for India. 

House-numbering is the most important as well as perhaps 
the most difficult part of the census. 

In view of the amazing conditions in which people build 
or make houses for themselves it is often necessary to go com- 
pletely round a house to make sure that no tatta house has been 
put up against one of the walls ; huts are often put up miles 
from inhabited sites and shifted quite often. Under existing 
practical conditions, with houses likely to spring up iu the most 
irregular manner and in .extremely unlikely places I think 
that an accuracy of more than one in ten thousand cannot be 
attained and ordinarily the error will be several times this. 

At the 1931 census also supervisors had to mite out the 
schedule in a large number of places and though hopes that 
on account of the increase in literacy better enumerators would 
be found this time were not j ustified there is not much ground 
for pessimism. On the other hand chances are that the enu- 
meration slip, having lost its strangeness, will be welcomed as 
a labour-saving device. 

y. Some of the district reports suggests elaboration of the 
instructions with detailed explanations and examples.. Such 
a course would in my opinion be disastrous ; the greatest 
inertia was shown by officials and non-officials alike in reading 
even the small booklet issued and the evil day was being 
constantly put off ; any increase in the volume of the instruc- 
tions would greatly stress this tendency and instead of clari- 
fication the result would be that the booklet would not 
be read. No practicable amplification can eliminate the need 
for discussion at a meeting and this is the place for clarification 
of doubts and difficulties. It is for this reason that I did 
not issue any sample entries and I do not think they are really 
necessary. The motto to bea^ in mind while drafting census 
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instructions is that the more one writes the less are his words 
likely to be read. Supplementary instructions seldom go as far * 
as the enumerator and should be avoided as much as possible. 

On the whole, I think that four circle register forms may 
be used for each circle and circle lists discontinued. 

Census maps are not necessary usually in settled rural 
areas and it should be left to the discretion of the Depty Com- 
missioner to get maps prepared for only such charges and 
circles as hethinlrs fit ; a map should of course be kept at 
tahsil and district headquarters. Maps are helpful in urban 
areas as a rule. 

As Jubbulpore and Nagpur are the places where tabulation 
ofiices are lOrely to be opened the best way of solving the 
enumerator problem is to advertise for sorters and supervisors 
in January, the condition of appointment being that they 
should come for training and work as honorary enumerators. 

In the tabulation oJEce here I have numerous candidates 
willing to work as apprentices without pay for many days 
before appointment in prospective vacancies and if similar 
conditions prevail there will be more people available than 
necessary. 

I suggest that columns should be added there which are 
required to be filled in only in respect of the head member 
of the family ; such columns would be number of rooms in the 
house, whether the house is rented or owned, etc. I am of 
opinion that a great deal of interesting' and useful information 
is lost in the absence of acolumn in the enumeration slip to show 
the relationship of each person enumerated to the head member 
of the family ; such a column would supply the family aspect 
completely. 

Organisation for a census starts with a special Act, a 
special department, special circulars and codes ; neither in 

N. W. 

I came to census work after two years in a sub-division 
.where I had been impressed both with the amount of work 
at the bottom end of the administrative scale, and with the 
steady stream of unnecessary paper which poured down from 
.above. I therefore, decided that no telegram, no reminder, 
no amendment slip, no request for information which I could 
myself find out, and no unnecessary forrn to be filled in, 
.should issue from the Census Office, 

The keynote of enumeration proceedings should, be simpli- 
city — simple to draw up, simple to understand, and simple 
to carry out. Accordingly, I rewrote the provincial booklet 
of instructions keeping out of it everything that was not need- 
ed to secure the one and only aim of enumeration, namely 
that every person in the province should be enumerated, 
and that no one should be enumerated twice. 

. It is imposSblc to devise without quite fantastic expendi- 
ture a fool-proof system of checking which will not rely on 
■the same kind of human material as the enumerator hiniself. 
The enumerator must be told and trusted to do his best as a 
citizen carrying out a public duty, and then left to do it. 
This was the policy followed in the North-West Frontier 
Province and except in some cases in town? where interested 
.persons tried to give-false returns, it was a success. 

In the past some of the grades have coincided with existing 
revenue-official grades, and the others have been formed with 
artificial divisions. I decided to use the revenue department 
.organisation throughout (in any case, as remarked elsewhere 
in this report, the census has to be carried out largely through 
.the revenue department). Apart from anything else, such 
complete integration meant that I could dra>y up the census 
instructions without having to refer the question of census 
divisions to overworked district officials— ^thereby saying 
great deal of correspondence. 

llSOOC'cDsus 


the central government system nor in the provincial system' 
Joes it find any permanent place except perhaps on the shelf 
of unused records. 'Consequently it is treated as a special 
effort when it comes and as soon as enumeration is complete 
all except those directly concerned with analysis of the results 
heave a sigh of relief and congratulate themselves that this 
unremunerated addition to their work is over. The provincial 
system has always been and is always likely to be used for 
the fundamental stage, of enumeration but no provincial code 
or manual contains any reference to the important part 
provincial officers have to play in it. It is possible for 
an Assistant Commissioner or Tahsildar appointed in the 
census year or shortly after, to put in nine to ten years service 
without knowing anything about census organisation or the 
part he will be required one day to play in it. Being accustom- 
ed to find his duties and responsibilities prescribed in man- 
uals and codes and not finding anything about the 'census 
in them he can hardly be blamed if he regards it something 
outside his legitimate duties ; quickly he realises that the field 
work is mostly the responsibiliy of the revenue inspectors 
and patwaris, and leaves them and the forms clerk in the 
tahsils to do the job. Nor is he disturbed much in this state 
of affairs by the attention of superior inspecting officers ; 
here again the lack of a place for the census in the manuals 
is responsible. This, then, is the most important reason for 
the many difficulties experienced in organising the census 
and any attempt at domestication of the phoenix must begin 
with the recognition and permanent fusion of the stage of 
enumeration into the provincial system. I have mentioned 
before the General Book Circular on census which I have 
suggested to the provincial government ; ■ like most new 
measures its course was not unopposed but happpy the 
chances of its acceptance seem to be good. 

F. P. 

Instead of the Chairman of the Cantonment Board being 
made Charge Superintendent of the Cantonment, the 
person appointed should be the Cantonment Executive Officer. 
The Chairman is the Brigadier who, in war-time at least, 
has got no time to spend on the census. “ The Census 1 ” 
said one Chairman on this occasion to a clerk who ventured 
to bring up a file, “ take the damned thing away ”. 

As a'n average standard it was assumed that an enumerator 
could enumerate about 50 houses per day. Experience 
showed that a good enumerator could do double this number. 

In the North-'West Frontier Province we went one step 
further, and decided to use the three numbers as a code to 
designate the revenue number of the village in which a slip was 
used. This added enormously to the usefulness of the numbers, 
and caused no extra work or expense — on the contrary, it 
saved the enumerator from having to write any village detail 
on his slips or pads, and' provided a fool-proof index for the 
subsequent cornpilation of tde -village register. 

I would here remark for the future that if this system is 
followed next time, towns should be given a number or set 
of numbers distinct from those designating the revenue village 
in which the town is situated. This will obviate any possible 
confusion later in compiling the results. 

A conclusive argument in favour of this systern was the 
fact that the whole indent for the Province was framed in the 
Census Superintendent’s office, without the need for any 
correspondence at all with district officers. 

■ After giving the particulars of her eleven children a woman 
proceeded to explain to the enumerator that she was about to 
■have a twelfth and was much incensed when told that it could 
not figmre ^n this Census, 
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Ff Onontly tlo’-iLt;; n-; to the cx!\ct houndary between urban 
and nsra! areas cainetolinht and could be settled on the spot. 
T’antiu was particularly bad in this respect. A small section 
of what was reallv part of Ibannu Cantonment (and was treated 
as j)art of it for some purposes) was c.alied Civil Lines and for 
(••■rtain purposes w.as included in Banmi Municipality. Bannu 
T);4rirt .Tail appeared to bo in neither mnncipality nor canton- 
ment, a most anomalous position as it adjoins both. The 
position of the Railway Station was likewise doubtful. I 
Ftronjrly recommend that the question of these boundaries 
fhould, in the interests of all concerned, be finally decided 
by the Provincial Government ; the case has been pending 
for years. 

factor which gave an nnacenstomed edge to touring in 
some areas was the insecurity of the roads in the southern 
districts of the Province. .Abduction, and the shooting up 
of cars or busses were unfortunately frequent in the winter 
of lOlO-ll in the districts of Bannu and Dcra Ismail Khan. 
As 1 regarded it ns no part of a Census Superintendent’s 
fiutios to be cither abducted or shot at, I took such pre- 
cautions as were possililc, cither by travelling avith a convoy 
or with an escort, or going by train, wlicrc there was a likeli- 
imod of unfortunate incidents occurring, Jly Head Clerk 
took the precaution of disguising himself ( not very success- 
fully) ns a Pntlian, and flatly declined to travel along one 
road at all. 

A few wor<ls arc required about the European population. 
Tiicy c.xist almost entirely in Cantonments in this Province, 
but constitute a small problems of their own. They should 
be the easiest community to enumerate, but experience has 
.shown (and is confirmed by this Census) that they arc not. 
An attempt should bo made to get .some European officers 
(or tlieir wives) to act as enumerators. 

It is a lamentable fact that allegations of falsifying returns 
oeinincd only in towrus and concerned largely educated and 
even j)rofcssional people. 

All enumerators were instructed to record the answers 
given b}' the person concerned, and not to enter into 
diseiKSsion of religious sects. In fact no complaints at all 
were received against enumerators, who did their difficult 
and thankless job very well. 

A liouseboldcr in Peshawar Cantonment gave ten people 
ns living in bis upstairs room, and on a warning by the enu- 
merator that he would bring a Sub-Inspector of Police to 
searcli the room at 10 p.m. be promptly admitted that in fact 
only his wife and himself occupied the room. As an example 
of appalling overcrowding, an instance came to light (in 
Peshawar) of ton people living in one room 10' X 12'. 

By assiduous peddling a .sale for blank pads and slips, 
and for the .small .slijis n.sed in the Powindah and Trans-border 
Ci'tisns was obtained at a rate higher than they cost to produce 
in Ci'.lnittn. 

1 sluMild like to leave it a.s my definite opinion that it 
will not bo worth while to talnilatc the language resull.s for the 
North-Most Iroutier Province. Propaganda in firvour of 
roturninst I rdu and Hindi was widespread tiirongiiout the 
proviiif e, an.d sucli scrutiny of the answers as lias been made 
.‘•nov/.s iliat fids., returns have been freely m.ide ; and the re- 
sult s of ll\e sorting of the .cample .clips bear out this inaccuract-. 

If rh-' eonme touiains on a voluntary ba.ci.s, tlien also the 
qr.i st'.i.mw.ir.- must be greatly .cimplifnrd, a.s it cannot tie 
f'Xp; rt.-d tlw.t I nuim'rator.c will nive up so much of their time 
to t:..‘ tr.’.initu: and Iiard work involved to fit them for their 
(bit: '. .Vp.’.rt tr.i’u anythin'; els-e the revenue staff, the b.ack- 
! o;.'.' of the cetistis, have not got and are not likely in IbbI 


to have the time to spend on long training. If the cen.sns is 
to be on a basis of p.aid enumerators then a la^er question- 
naire could bo drawn up, but the whole stnicturc of census 
organisation would have to be altered. The- prohibitive cost 
of such an organisation makes it unnecessary to do more then 
mention it. If the questionnaire is greatly simplified it would 
be possible to carry it out almost entirely (in rural areas) hr* 
serr’ants of Government and local bodies ; and the small 
honorarium which I recommend could be made at no 
excessive cost. 

It can safely be asserted that a number of the tables pre- 
pared in past censuses have never been used by Provincial Gov- 
ernments or by any one else. It is therefore a waste of time 
and money to prepare them. And since the time which the 
enumerator can, or is likclj' to be able to, spare and the money 
which Government is likely to be able to provide arc both 
extremely limited, it would be advisable to avoid the slightest 
waste of either. Only those questions should be n.skcd and 
thosc'tables prepared which arc likely to be useful during the 
following decade. Art for art’s sake or even for the art con- 
noisseur’s sake should have no place in the scheme of tho 
census. 

My conclusion is that a maximum of 12 easily-understood, 
questions should be asked. They would be the following : — 

1. Name. 

2. Sex. 

3. Civil Condition. 

4. Religion. 

5. Age. 

C. Means of Livelihood. 

7. Do you work for money wngo.s ? 

8. AVhnt language do you speak in your family circle ? 

9. AVhcrc were you born 1 

10. Can you read and write 1 

11. Educational standard. 

12. Can you read and write Englisli t 

All patwaris should be given an allowance of Rn. 2 per 
month for the six months preceding the census date. They 
have to incur expenses on travelling, paper and ink, registers 
and postage, etc., of which it is impossible to keep accurate 
accounts. Tliey have moreover, to do a lot of extra hard work. 
It is not to the credit of the census that it exacts forced labour 
from a poorly paid class of Government servants ; to call their 
work “ voluntary ” is a misuse of language. 

I would recommend that census finance (since it is a cen- 
tral concern) should be dealt with only by tlic Cen.su.s Superin- 
tendent and the Census Commissioner. To bring in the 
Provincial Government is only to add an unnece.=sary compli- 
cation to the machinery ; and to create tliat anathema of 
politics, power without responsibility. 

I recommend that in future the Education Department 
be integrated into the cen.sus machinery in tlie same wn}* 
(though not of course to tiic same o.xtcnt) ns the Revenue 
Department. That would mean that the Education Dcp.art- 
rnent could supply lists of its masters and the letters of appoint- 
ment as enumerators could be Issued to these masters through 
tho Education Department. This would secure a more 
liarmonious working co-operation, without disturbing the 
ultimate rc.sponsibility of the Revenue Department officers. 

There is no bard and fast division between the civil and 
military parts of Cantoninent.s ; many oCicci.s in fact reside in 
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the so-call6d civil part, and non-military persons (t.e., persons 
not subject to military law) live in the so-called military part 
of the Cantonment. Thus the division of the Cantonments 
into two parts is artificial, and leads to considerable practical 
’ difficulties. I would recommend that in future the. Canton- 
ment should be treated as one, the census of the military units 
being of course arranged through the military organisation, 
but no attempt being made to have the two populations kept 
distinct. 


d personally feel satisfied that the village map was both 
much easier to prepare and just as useful as the village house 
lists of the past. Opinions which I have received, however, 
differ on this point. Old fashioned patwaris prefer the old 
fashioned system. I recommend that before deciding next 
time on village map or house lists, the Census Superintendent 
should discuss the matter fully with a small meeting of Kanun- 
gos and patwaris, as they are the persons affected by the 
decision. This could be done in Peshawar Tehsil. 


ORISSA 


My office was opened on the 7th March 1940. Its establish- 
ment consisted of three clerks and two peons. This proved 
to be entirely adequate to the work and I found no necessity 
to increase its strength at any time during the operations. 

Ninety per cent of our enumerators are non-officials and 
have studied no further than the middle vernacular stage. 
They are not, like. patwaris and other minor revenue officials 
who work as enumerators in other parts of India, accustomed 
to the frequent filling up of forms, or reading and assimilating 
printed instructions. 

Accepting the premise that willing co-operation can still 
be expected from the people of Orissa, I am convinced that 
better results will be obtained if less is asked for of them. 

It may perhaps he said that there is no harm in asking for 
as much information ns we can get, and accepting so much of 
it as appears, from internal and external evidence, to bo 
reliable. But I do not agree with this view, as my experience 
is that when an enumerator does not understand some of the 
instructions this has a depressing influence upon him and 
discourages him from doing his best in answering the 
questions which he docs understand. 

The innovation of doing enumeration direct on to billets 
tndMduels, which were subsequently used for sorting, was a 
distinct success, but the experience of this Census points the 
way to certain modifications in the system whidi will make 
it still more satisfactory in the future. In any case a return 
to the old system of enumeration on to schedules followed by 
the laborious process of slip-copying is not to be thought of. 

The pads were found to be very handy and convenient, 
and the paper was just of the rigid /isntistency for enumeration 
purposes. It also stood up very well to the constant handling 
received at the sorting stage. 

There is always a fall in population in these districts be- 
tween October and February owing to the emigration of work- 
ers to industrial Bengal afterthe cultivation season is over, and 
this fact may perhaps usefully be borne in mind at future 
Censuses, if a rough census is again made at the time of prepar- 
ing .th.e house-lists. 

The best way of reducing wastage is to reduce the number 
of blocks to the minimum. 

As usual in Bihar and Orissa the operations started with 
the preparation of the Census (Village) Register. J seriously 
doubt whether this Register is necessary, and I bdieve that 
jt can be abolished and the operations started with the pre- 
paration of charge registers based on the charge registers of 
the previous Census and the Village Statistics arranged by 
circles which have been supplied to the district officers. 

There are however, very great .advantages to be gained 
•by making a preliminary cownt of the population during the 
•preparation of the houscrlist. This count may be of males 
•and females only, and it is unnecessary to distinguish between 
.adults and children. In the .first place the count thus made 
provides .a useful indication of the number of forms that arc 
likely to.be requixedSn each charge. Secondly the total thus 


ascertained is a very valuable check on the totals obtained at 
the final enumeration, and where there is any doubt about the 
final figure obtained a reference to the house-list population 
is very helpful. Thirdly, the house-list enumeration throws 
a light on the constitution of the province’s population which 
supplements that given by the actual Census. It revealed for 
instance that the “ floating population ” in Orissa generally 
forms a minute percentage of the total population. In fact 
apart from the considerable elements that are to be found in 
the three largest towns of the province the floating population 
is almost non-existent. The house-list also throws light 
on the movements of the population that occur between the 
months of October and February. 

Another difficulty in Ganjam was caused by the Pjstrict 
Board’s habit of constantly transferring its employees all 
over the district. In the end I had to ask the Collector to 
request the Board to have a moratorium on transfers till the 
end of the Census. ■ 

I am doubtful whether a Census Code is a real necessity 
in Orissa. Charge superintondents c.annot be expected to 
master such detailed instructions as are given in a code, and 
a shorter manual is more useful for them. Detailed instruc- 
tions need only be given to district, subdivisional, etc., officers, 
and these can perhaps be better conveyed in the form of circu- 
lar letters rather than in a formally worded series of instruc- 
tions. 

I intentionally kept the manuals ibr charge superintendents, 
supervisors and enumerators as brief as possible, in the view 
that the longer the booklets the less likelihood there would 
be of their being read. 

And if I had the Census to do again I would rather shorten 
than lengthen the manuals. 

The charge superintendents are given just as much printed 
instructions as they are considered likely to assimilate, and 
they are likely simply to be confused if information which was 
not intended for them is thrown at them indiscriminately 
from the district headquarters. 

Undoubtedly the recognition given to the volunteer staff 
is inadequate. The payment of a cash remuneration is doubt- 
less out of the question. But it should not be impossible to 
provide each enumerator at public expense with a pen, ink, 
pencil and rubber and note-book. At 8 annas per head this 
would come to a total Rs. 20,000 extra on the Census budget 
in Orissa, a large sum as Census budgets go. But in my 
opinion this is a charge which the State cannot expect its 
subjects to no.ntlnue to "bear from Census to Cqnsug. 

Some time in advance of the next Census the question of 
opening a joint Abstraction Office for all the Orissa States 
might be considered, as offices deajing with less than a million 
slips each are not likely to be economical. 

As regards travelling allowance the Orissa Government 
passed the following orders which may with advantage be 
applied again on the next occasion. 

“.With reference to your letter No. 1512 dated the 24th 
October 1940, I am directed to convey .the approval of the 
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Government to the following arrangenicnt-s proposed hy you 
in connection with the travelling allowance to be paid to 
officers employed in the Census of 19-11 ; 

(1) Government officials . — Travelling allowance of Govern- 
ment officials for journeys undertaken solely and exclusively' 
for census work will be treated ns census expenditure under 
rule 4 of the Auditor General’s rules. No allowance of any 
kind will be granted for journeys within a radius of five 
miles from ' headquarters. In pursuance of the well- 
Icnown prmciplc that the census is a piece of public 
•service undertaken in the interests • of all communities 
and that both officials and non-oflicinis alike should 
•give their help free wherever possible, travelling allow- 
ance wdll not be paid according to the full rates of the 


Travelling Allowance Rules but will be limited to what will be 
considered ns reasonable out-of-pocket expenses. In the 
case of touring officials in receipt of fixed monthly travelling 
allowance census travelling allowance will be paid only for 
those portions of their journeys on census duty that lie outside 
their sphere of ordinary work. 

(2) Servants of local hoemh . — Travelling allowance of the 
servants of local bodies deputed to census duty will be debited 
to the funds of these bodies. 

(3) Others , — In the case of others the amount actually 
expended will be jiaid from census funds up to a maximum of 
14 annas a day for supervisors and Rs. 1-10-0 a day for charge 
superintendents. 


SIND 


The Census Office is ordinarily in existence for three ye.ars : 
.it is desirable that the Head Clerk should serve continuously ; 
and it is therefore necessary to make the post attractive to an 
ambitious man. 

It also became possible to dispcn.se almost entirely with 
the services of private persons ns Enumerators in the Rural 
areas.: a desirable step, since the new form of Enumeration 
shp needed well educated and tramed men to deal with it 
adequately. 

The effect of the adoption of the new system, so far ns 
■emplopncnt of personnel is concerned, was to jtroduce the 
■enumeration of Forty-five lakhs of persons, b)- three thousand 
.seven hundred enumerators, giving an average of about T200 
persons to an enumerator. The numlior of hou.se.s in the 
province being over eight lakhs, each enumerator had on the 
average to visit 230 and the average size of his block was 
.about 14 square miles. While the number of blocks was thus 
reduced to less than 1/5 of in 1931, the number of circie.s was 
about 2/5 of the 1931 figure. In 1941, the average number 
of blocks in a circle was six, ns against 12 in 1931. 

The problem presented by whole-sale changes of rc.sidcnce 
at the end of the month, in Karachi, should not in future be 
allowed to assume the importance which was given to it on 
this occasion. The House Lists admittedly could not bo 
expected to be adjusted throughout in accordance with these 
changes. 

The public were on the whole ])assivc, neither helping nor 
hindering the enumerators ; and malafide attenipts to vitiate 
the Census were rare. Communal rivalry in its worst fornis 
hardly assumed serious proportions at all. 

Enumerators tended to complain, especially in the early 
stages, that the Census work on this occasion was unduly 
difficult and laborious. The House Lists were much more 
elaborate than the old Block Lists, and the new enumeration 
slips appeared very formidable at the outset. But I think 
most conscientious enumerators wore prepared to admit, 
after they had gained familiarity with the slips, that they 
were easier to deal with than the old General Schedules. 

Though demonstration on a blackboard (I had one with 
lines and number painted on it, a facsimile of the enumera- 
tion slip) is effective, I think it necessary in addition to 


make enumerators fill up not less than thirty to fifty slips 
in practice, before beginning tledr real enumeration. But 
those e.csays would of course have to be inspected, corrected 
and further in.struction.s given, by a supcivisor. 

There can be no doubt that the slip system has proved a 
SUCCC.S.S and will be adopted for the future. The next point 
is whether the form and order of questionnaire on it needs 
modification. There has been a pathetic appeal in some 
quarters to have the question.s printed in full on it ; a sure 
indication of slack Charge Superintendents. The main objec- 
tion was to the “ oxcc.“.sivc ” number of quc.stions, “ manv 
of which did not apply to 909 per.mns out of 1000 ” this is 
of cour.-;e the inevitable corollray of standardization. 

It will be appreciated that the important phenomenon of 
.seasonal migration could not be revealed by the replies to 
Quo.stion 17-Birthplacc ; as many persons born in Baluchistan 
have long been permanently settled in Sind, and form part of 
the regular jmpulation of the Brovmce, which the seasonal 
immigrants do not. The extent to which their people are 
permanently settling in Sind is naturally a question of great 
moment in Baluchistan. These remarks apply, mutandis, 
to Cutch, Marwar, etc. A question of this nature certainly 
.should figure in the census enquiry, in Sind : but it would 
be more conveniently placed earlier in the list. 

The strain experienced in 1911 in getting enumeration in 
Karachi City performed by part time agency drawn from 
jiractically every Government Office, and a number of Educa- 
tional Institution-s, leaves no doUbt tliat this make-shift s)'stcm 
must hereafter bo abandoned. •■As it nais, a certain number of 
full time stipendiary enumerators -had- to' be hppointed, and 
their functioning is a guide for tho future, • , 

It ujipcars that these liicn fbrinll ho difficulty' in performing 
the provisional cnumeratioii of InO pcople 'per "dayi ’ Assum- 
ing a period of 20 working day.s.fo'r'thisf part of the work, it 
would seem safe to prescribe as tho average; blocks to contain 
2500 persons. Assuming also that the poprdation of Karachi 
City in 1951 will bo about 5 lakhs, 200 enumerators would be 
required' to cover the area. Those men would be needed to 
function for a jicriod of three mouths and their p.ay might bo 
Rs. 40 inclusive of all allowances. Th'e expeiiditufc on actual 
enumeration would thus amount to Rs. 2-4,d00. 


BOMBAY 


I also venture to suggest that in view of the considerable 
sa'ving resulting from the decision to reduce the number of 
enumerators, the Provincial Superintendent bo given for 
instructional purposes, the aid of six assistants of the rank of 
Head Karkun for a period of four months. The cost woud 
would be in te vicinity of Rs. 200 per month for each Head 
Karkun including travelling allowance but the expenditure 


would be well worth while. It is quite impossible for tho 
Superintendent to do more than make contact with all Charge 
Superintendents and a handful of Supervisors and Enumera- 
tors, whereas what is clearly necessary' is the creation of a 
body of trained instructors, who can - penetrate into each- 
and every area and by word of mouth and example explain 
to and impress upon each Enumerator .the.: objectives of the 
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/cenKus, the means "wliicli must be employed to achieve these 
‘objectives .and the methods of conduct which must be studi- 
ously avoided. Unless this course is adopted, our attempts 
to iniprove our age statistics, our desire to coUect accurate 
fertility data and our efforts to prepare useful occupational 
tables, must remain frustrated. 

If in 1951, the scheme of operation employed in 1941 is 
;accepted and the Circle areas left unaltered, and there is no 
reason whatever why this should not be so, the only entry to 
be made by hand will be the block details and ! am of the opi- 
nion that no attempt should be made to print tliis last detail, 
as any such action will involve great wastage of slips or great 
labour in altering the printed detail, in case the slips assigned 
for one area need to be diverted to another. 

It is desirable to obtain from the press about 2,000 pads 
■without any printed code number. These pads can then be 
•sent to any areas which have underestimated their require- 
ments. 

In no case should the Superintendent allow himself to be 
stampeded into accepting the estimates or requirements fram- 
ed by the local officers. If he does so, he will find that he 
has printed slips very appreciably in excess of what is really 
.necessary. 

I am given to understand that the printing of slips at the 
Government of India Press at Calcutta is desirable for 
weighty reasons, but there is no doubt at all that the dis- 
tance of Calcutta from Kathiawar or the Karnatak is a 
serious handicap, and the time required for the transport of 
the goods required introduces complications which are 
harassing in the extreme and which would be substantially 
eased if it were permissible to obtain all printed forms from 
the Provincial Press. Similarly the necessity of obtaining 
stationery from a depot 1,000 miles distant is definitely a 
nuisance and I woidd again suggest that in this respect at 
least, the present practice be reconsidered. 

The primary need of any Census Abstraction office is 
abundant space for the Record rooms and this prerequisite of 
efficient working was lacking. Racks of a suitable pattern to 
take the vast rhass of documents were unobtainable on hire 
and would .have cost a small fortune to manufacture and 
therefore the most rediculous makeshift arrangements were 
adopted. ’ The dealwood boxes in which the bulk of the pads 
were forwarded were converted into compartments for the 
reception of the pads and built up in tiers in a crazy pattern 
which would have both inspired and delighted a Heath 
Robinson. ' 

As a result of these primitive conditions of working the 
cost of Abstraction has been maintained at an exceedingly 
low figure but I do not recommend the assembly of all slips in a 
.single Abstraction Office. I suggest that a population o^ about 
10 millions is the most that can be handled conveniently and 
that therefore in 1951, at least two Abstraction offices be 
set up. 


Broach is a town which is conveniently situated for the 
British Districts of Gujerat, the Gujerat States and the West- 
ern Indian States Agency and where good accommodation 
and inexpensive staff are obtainable. 

If accommodation could be found at Satara, it should he 
possible to congregate all the slips for Maharashtra and 
the Karnatak in one office. Such an establishment woidd he 
on the large side but if sufficient accommodation is secured, 
and it would be available in tim.es of peace, cheap labour is 
procurable locally and the vicinity off Bijapur District and 
Sangli State ensures the ready recruitment of Kannada- 
knowing hands. 

It is most unfortunate that the component parts of the 
Western India States Agency and the Gujerat and Deccan 
States cannot be persuaded to combine to set up Central 
Abstraction offices at Rajkot, Baroda and Kolhapur re.spec- 
tively as this would be a convenient arrangement but I fear 
that such a proposition reasonable and economically desirable 
though it may be, will remain an unaccomplished aspira- 
tion. 

The rivalry between the major States is so considerable 
that it is regarded as absurd that any one State should con- 
template entrusting its slips to another and each cheerfully 
sets up an expensive Tabulation Office though combination 
would halve the cost to each unit of the combine. 

On this occasion, however, the decision to resort to partial 
tabulation was so imexpected that its novelty caused 
confusion of mind and induced many States who as a matter of 
course intended to set up independent offices, to modify their 
decision and to entrust their slips to the Provincial Superin- 
tendent. 

As regards the propriety of the arrangements made with 
the Bombay and Ahmedabad Municipalities, whereas the 
underlying principle is not open to objection, administrative 
difficulties have arisen. The position is that the superin- 
tendent is responsible for watching the whole of the expendi- 
ture incurred and for safeguarding the interests of the Central 
Government but his capacity for doing so is fettered by reason 
of the fact that he can lodge a protest in connection with 
any particular item only after the expenditure has been in- 
curred. As a consequence it is only patent extravagance 
which can be questioned. The extent of such wastage may 
not be serious but it exists and its dimensions cannot easily 
be computed. In a fastidious view, this must always he 
unsatisfactory but the remedy is by no means obvious. 

I venture to repeat my recommendation made in 1931 
that a separate Abstraction Office be set up to deal 
with the population of urban areas and that half the cost of 
this office should be debited to the Census Budget and the 
other half recovered, proportionately to the population, 
from the Municipalities concerned. (See pages 24 and 25 
of the Administration Report for 1931.) 




CHAPTER V— FINANCIAL 
I— SUMMARY 


The financial picture is summed up in the tables 
attached to this chapter. Enumeration cost 14-65 
lakhs and tabulation 6-45. Against both but more 
notably against tabulation substantial recoveries 
should be set off totalling over 4 lakhs. The net 
.figure is therefore in the neighbourhood of 17 lakhs. 
In \dew of the hmited tabulation no comparison with 
1931 is possible in that field. Y’kere enumeration 
.is concerned however the processes having been 
•completed in both years comparison becomes possi- 
ble, and the pieture that emerges of net enumeration 
coats in two years is 13 lakhs for 1941 against 12 for 


1931. Over a population increased by 15 per cent 
the true basis of comparison, i.e., per thousand 
persons, shows a reduction from the 1931 figure, the 
respective figures being Rs. 4-8 and 4-4. This repre- 
sents a diminution of 5|- per cent. This would be 
creditable in any case, but when one remembers 
that the enumeration was carried out during a war 
and against a substantial increase in prices it becomes 
more remarkable. To take one element of cost, 
paper, the advent of war brought an increase of over 
30 per cent before our contracts were placed. 


II— GENERAL 


In the first chapter I touched on a good many 
points of general administrative interest. Some of 
these have a pronounced financial interest also and 
for that reason are briefly referred to again here. 

First is the unique phenomenon of the unpaid 
census. Its social importance and interest are alike 
very great. As I have indicated previously, it seems 
to me so advanced and excellent a principle that I 
would gladly see it continue. If the enumeration 
system were fully rationalised and brought down 
to a purely patwari basis it may be possible to consider 
vhat Dr. Hutton recommended 10 years ago, a small 
pa}Tnent. The dimensions involved however are 
so large that thorough investigation should be made 
before a decision to pay is adopted. It is doubtful 
if the payment of Re. 1 for example would satisfy 
a patwari. With the respect for tradition which 
characterises the country and is one of the excellent 
features it has in common with Britain, he could 
probably appreciate the idea that it was part of his 
duty to do this every 10 years, but if once the pay- 
ment idea came in there is a distinct possibility that 
a token figure would be regarded as derisory. The 
number of villages in British India is about half a 
million ; at the best we should need one enumerator 
per village and so even on a token pajunent we have 
5 lakhs at once added on the census budget and the 
minimum figure would be more likely 50 per cent 
above this. 

Another point is between-census continuity and 
a degree of permanence in such matters as house list 
.and house numbering. If this came about an appre- 
ciable saving could probably be made in cost for it 
would be possible to defer the appointment of super- 
intendents for some months. The form of slip etc., 
having been determined well in advance the presses 
could start printing on a district basis in good time 
and the provincial government itself could give the 
e.stimatcd numbers per district/tehsil etc., in fact all 
the components of the code number. The superin- 
tendents’ function then would be essentially that of 
training charge superintendents and the staff generally 
and carrying through the actual details of enumera- 
tion. As it is, six months are spent more or less 
on the house lists. 


Taking the average cost of a superintendent’s office 
at a minimum of Rs. 2,000 per month the saving for 
each month by which it was found possible to defer 
taking over charge would be about a quarter of a lakh 
of rupees and thus over 4 months, one lakh. The 
general run would be above this. 

2. I have frequently stressed the importance of this 
aspect and it cannot be too strongly pressed. Nor 
I am afraid is it sufficiently borne in mind by the 
Government of India ; the phoenix system sees to 
that and ensures that nothing is remembered. But 
the time has come when the Government of India must 
really face the situation. They have a marvellous 
system which has produced the cheapest census in 
the world and they take that cheapness for granted. 
The .moment however the unpaid basis is affected it 
is not a matter of a few thousand here and there, it is 
one of at least doubling or more the total cost so far 
allowed for the entire operations. The Bengal 
S. C. 0. estimates that the cheapest acceptable system 
of paid enumeration would cost 6^ lakhs ; in other 
words this change in itself would multiply the entire 
cost of the Bengal operations by 4. On this scale the 
change would involve for the central fisc the difference 
between 50 lakhs and 2 crores. 

I said “ acceptable ” and the word is important ; 
for once payment enters it cannot be put on a 
derisory scale. 

The unpaid system can be preserved, but 
it will not be by letting everything shde till 1951. 
Government must long before then make their plan 
for the ful'.est and most effectual use of existing agen- 
cies and work it out in full consultation with all 
concerned, well in advance. 

3. One change that has been suggested is to allow 
one census whole-time clerk for 6 months in each 
district. This would involve for British India an 
increase of approximately lakh. In Bihar an 
attempt was made to get a clerk for every district for 
the whole year. This I opposed and finally none 
was appointed at all. 

On the whole I should oppose this. If the theory 
is. as I have said that the provinces must be prepared 
to carry' the enumeration stage, then this matter is 
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one of the elements concerned and I would far rather 
see the half lakh spent towards petty expenditure by 
enumerators, e.g., giving them each a pencil etc. than 
spent on these office clerics. Moreover there are 
possibilities of diminishing to a large extent the post 
office function and this was illustrated in Madras, 
where tehsildars were appointed charge superintend- 
ents, and communications were made direct to them 
by the superintendent with copies to Collectors for 
information. This at once removed the great bulk 
of the post office element. 

A final argument against this proposal - is that in 
most provinces the offices which carry the work are 
really the tehsils ; and if Collectors’ offices were given 
a whole-time man there would arise a w'ell justified 
plaint from the tehsil for similar assistance. Since 
the number of tehsils is approximately 10 times the 
number of districts the extra expense involved, instead 
of J lakh becomes 5 lakhs. 

4. Perhaps the most menacing tendency which 
showed itself in 1931 Avas for T. A. claims by provin- 
cial staffs etc., to be unloaded on to the census for 
every conceivable piece of census touring. This 
had its origin in the wording of the Auditor General’s 
instructions which could be taken to mean that any 
kind of census touring must appear as a census charge. 
The main illustration was in Madras where 26,000 
bills totaUing over 3 lakhs were received. 

Such a development went obviously to the root 

of the whole principle on which the Indian census 

had hitherto gone namely that provinces carried 

enumeration more or less in their stride, only genuine 

extras being charged to the centre. Unless it were 

checked it might on, an all-India scale have in itself 

added twenty lakhs to the total bill. I took two main 

measures to check it. 

/ 

The first was the issue on my recomTuendation, 
and indeed on my draft of the letter of November 
1938, the responses to -which bound the provinces not 
to go beyond past practice. This meant that the 
Madras phenomenon could not emerge as a fresh 
development in provinces unaffected By it in 1931. 
The second step Avas to get the Auditor General’s 
Buies framed so as to make it clear that the acceptance 
of any charge as a debit to the census AA’-as solely Avithin 
the superintendent’s discretion. This removed any 
faculty of bills being put in and passed in districts 
to unknoAvn amounts. 

These were specific measures. A third, apd a 
more general one, connected to some extent AAuth the 
first, was to emphasise on every hand the principles 
of maximum association, of census Avith other touring. 

It was interesting to observe that Avhile the Jladras 
Superintendent of , Census Operations with the consent 
of his government Avas able to repeat the stringent 
orders issued by|myself m, 1931, confining T. A. claims 
to actual expenses and various other details and to 
apply them ; and the Orissa Superintendent of Census 
Operations -to adopt thern for his proviiice, the U. P. 


- considered such action impossible thus incidentalljr 
illustrating the characteristic differences in economy 
outlook of the tAvo regions. 

In general, the results Avere impressive. The 
figures under B-2 Allowances, for a population 15 
per cent up Avere Rs. 3,33,470 in 1931 and Rs. 1,47,870 
in 1941, a reduction of over 50 percent. 

If enumeration is a provincial responsibility ten 
years hence then the AAffiole of this aspect vanishes. 
If not, the important elements are to secure again the 
agreement sought in the Government of India letter 
of 1938 and the presence in the Auditor General’s rules 
of a specific statement that only debits accepted by 
the superintendent will be taken against the census. 

5. Another feature which presented itself notably 
on this occasion Avas the astoni.shing delays in the 
presentation of T. A. bills for census touring. Ten 
years ago I imposed a time limit in Madras after Avhich 
I declined to accept any bills. For, even allowing 
for the time that must be taken for a bill to 
filter througli from the depths of a district, 
it Avas ridiculous for bills relating to November and 
December 1940 to find their AA'ay to me in May 1942 
a year after the Madras office had closed. Audit of 
census T. A. AA'hich is a debit to the central fisc, Avill 
not be as strict as that on provincial debits and 
AA'hon one thinics of tho concentration of the whole 
-operations Avithin tAvo or three montlis it should be 
insisted on that bills relating to census enumeration 
touring must be presented to the passing officer (t.e., 
the superintendent) within 3 months from the journey 
AA'ith the rider that no extension Avill be allowed in 
any circumstances. The rider is most important : if it 
is realised that this is absolute then the districts Avill 
get a move on. Otherwise they Avill not. 

I suggest therefore that in the Census Commis- 
sioner’s instructions for tho next census this matter 
bo specifically included along with that relating to 
actual expenses etc., ns applied in Sladras for tAVo 
censuses Avith .success. 

6. Failing the adoption of my proposal to 
make enumeration a provincial responsibility govern- 
ment should at least consider taking further an innoA\a- 
tion this time in Assam of basing census postage etc., 
on a subvention. This was paid to the Assam Gov- 
ernment on the basis of previous census experience 
and thereupon all census correspondence was treated 
as that of the proAdncial goAfernment. This could 
I think -be taken into the T. A. matter also vdth great 
advantage, i.e., pay to the proA-incial goA^ern- 
raent outright a sum based on that of the preAdous 
census and thereafter let it be agreed that all travel- 
ling on census duties Avould be the concern of the 
proA'incial goA'ernment in so fa-r as T. A. etc., entered. 
This would relicA’^e census authorities of a A’ery 
difficult position of AAffiich I myself bore the brunt ' 
in 1931 and Avould introduce some element of reason 
into a matter of grea,t difficulty. 
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7. It is ctaTacteristic of tlie episodic Datuie of the 
census in the past that there Las been no consistent 
policy on such matters as State contributions and it 
has been largely a matter of what happened to be 
done when a State first joined as it were the census 
nnion. There may be one or two exceptional cases 
in which for good reasons a State receives special 
consideration, but on general principles it is difficult 
1o see why when tiny States of the Punjab pay up 
in proportion to population, much larger units 
elsewhere should expect to have their census free or 
paid for in some degree by British India. I suggest 
that where a State cannot carr}’’ out its own census 
entirely it should be given the dhection and supervi- 
sion of the appropriate provincial superintendent free 
but should pay for its own enumeration cost and con- 
tribute in proportion to 'its population to the costs of 
tabulation. In 1941 I took the principle of State con- 
tribution much farther than in the past and suggest 
that, in good time before the next census, this matter 
be put on rational general lines. 

Nothing of this of course applies to the larger 
States which run their own show from A to Z ; it 
relates mainly to the scattered minor States which are 
not really fit to run a census of their onm for lack of 
c jinpetent staff etc., and are therefore associated with 
nearest British India province. 

8. Connected with this is the practice whereby the 
Bajputana and Central India volumes have in the past 
been produced and published at the expense of the 
Central Government. It is of course convenient for . 
the series to include volumes on these specific 
areas and from one point of view the States concerned 
raivht say that the production of the Imperial volume 
is not their concern, which is limited to their omi 
hrdividual State figures. In future. Central India as a 
.sjparate volume will disappear altogether if Indore, 
Bhopal and Rewa produce their own volumes next 

t me, in which case the smaller States could either be 
attached to one of the British India provinces or, 
preferably, put as annexures to the Indore etc., 
volumes. Bajputana however is so individual an 
area that a single volume for it is necessary or at any 
rate very desirable and I think that the States 
concerned if asked to contribute pro rata to the pro- 
duction of this volume would probably agree, Aft^r 
all they get the services of a superintendent free. 

9. In order to get dues into the central fisc as 
soon as possible, I collected money from States, etc., 
for pads supplied, at a prpvisional rate intimated 
by the Controller. This money was not regarded as a 
deposit but with the consent of the A. G. C, R. was 
trea:ted as a receipt and I was myself authorised to give 
refunds! The final printing rate came to less than 
the provisional rate intimated but a good deal of the 

' difference was taken up to other costs and only a 
limited number of refunds were in the end necesspy. 

I should be inclined at the outset of the operations 
next time to arrivecat an approamate figure both 
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for enumeration and tabulation costs and get States 
to deposit this in advance. Then there can be a single 
settling up at the end of the whole operations. 

10. An indication of proAuncial diversity and of the 
way in which the census reflects these differences is 
that while in some provinces, e.g., Madras, it is the in- 
variable rule for all municipalities to conlribute to the 
cost of tabulation, this does not obtain elsewhere and 
for example it is regarded as a departure that 50 out 
of 85 U. P. municipal boards should have agreed to 
contribute. This is a point in which uniformity is 
certainly desirable and it should be a principle that 
in this great all-India effort, every body which 
po.ssesses revenue derived from the public should con- 
tribute to the procurement of the basic information 
on which their administration rests. 

11. It is useful in any consideration of census cost 
to bear in mind the pronounced difference between 
enumeration and tabulation. 

Enumeration is a field process, broadly speaking, 
little affected by changes in population. Tabulation 
on the other hand is directly proportionate to such 
changes, since the record of every individual must 
be handled ; that handling takes time and time of 
sorters, etc., is one of the main elements in tabulation 
cost. 

\ 

The difference is important and extends also to 
possible developments. One might say that the 
enumeration stage represents broadly the minimum ; 
there are practically no opportunities for substantial 
reductions here. On the other hand there are very 
distinct possibilities of a substantial rise and one of 
the main objects of this report is to get it realised that 
if extra cost is to be avoided or kept at reasonable 
limits it will need some clearer definition of objects 
and methods and a much longer process of preparation 
than has ever been given in the past. 

In tabulation however one might say that possibi- 
lities exist in both ways but notably so as regards 
reduction. For example the removal of the caste 
tabulation removes also several lakhs of expenditure. 
Government might decide that birthplace tabulation 
could be greatly limited or mother-tongue extraction 
be given up. They might decide to simplify the 
means of livelihood investigation. I am not neces- 
sarily recommending all these although in my 
view there is a great deal to be said in favour of 
the earlier examples. The point I am making now 
is that tabulation is flexible, enumeration is not ; 
while in tabulation there exist possibilities of develop- 
ments in methods, guch as sampling, which may 
produce information equal in value to that yielded 
by full-length sorting at however a much lower cost. 
Where enumeration is concerned the role of Govern- 
. ment in methods ryould be not so much or even at all 
to produce positive econoniies as to prevent substan- 
tial increase, 
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irr-'l’ROVliVCIAL staffs and budget SYSI'EM 

is to kcp]) in st(^p with (Idvolopnn^nts nrul noctls. Bt!f> 


lii Scliodulc 7 to the Govcrinrlent of India Act, 
“ census ” appears as a List 1 sul)jccG In actual fa(;t 
this ascription is inadequate and unreal and fails 
altogether to take account of the ciniuinslnnces in 
which the all-India census is carried out. That, 
failure represents one of the most serious and const ant 
anxieties of a Census Conunissioner today. There 
may have been some theoretical justification for the 
appearance of “ census amou" the purely central 
subjects, but one had not thoueht that theory could 
be so compelling as against the printed ex]a)suri; of 
R''.tunl facts which aj)])eared in for examph- my own 
a Iministration report for the .Madras (jcnsiis of littll. 
As Census Superintendent I had to ramtend then 
with a wave of not unnatural iiidividuai d('sires to 
make something out of what aj'jtarently ha<I ccica'd 
to be a provincial matter. I pointed <iut then that 
the best solution was to make omimeralioTi jtrovim-ial. 

2. One of the commonest of analogies is im{>licif in 
the phrase “ the body jiolitic.” It is an ajit an;do;:v, 
for government and the social coimminity it rules ar-.‘ 
not machines or automata and lirnu^ in a wav pro- 
cesses which can be compared without manifest n'l- 
roality with those of the physical budv. Tie- bodv 
politic for example Ins \indi>ubtedly a dig.wtion anil 
a wi.se government v.-ill m-Viu- liglitly strain that diue,*;- 
tion. Another illustration that ocenr.s t<i m<‘ is sum- 
med up in what is commonly dc.scribed ss a han;;-(>viT. 
Hang-overs produce inertia and inertia ])rodnee;: 
blocks and drastic remodie.s. 

Thirty yeans ago the Government of Indi.u's 
writ was as com])elIing in the provinc-.s as that 
of the provincial governments, aiid indeed more 
so; and its compulsion operated througliont tic 
governmental fiidd, !'i\en twentv rears iigo 
the position had been altt'red by the Mont ford He- 
forms but the nKimenlmn of tlie old .swstem carried 
the census througli mi the ohl lines, ify ipltl how- 
ever it had pre.S’ iited n.'Self to a consid(>rnbIe Jinmbcr of 
people in various province.s that tlic cc-nsus was u 
central subject ancl wliy should a jirovince, or the 
citizens of a province, exert tl\em.«c!ve,s undulv or 
without recompense for a central object 1 1 ’have 

indicated in Part II the specific manner in whieb tlu; 
effects of this attitude pre.’.ontcd themselv(.',s and how 
the implications for 1941 wore met. A copy of the 
Government of India letter of November H)3S is 
given ns an appendix. 

From the short point of view it probably seems 
obvious that since a census comes only once in 10 
years it can be dealt with when it comes and dropped 
when it is over. &uch a view would seem to pay 
the proper attention to financial considerations ns 
well as practical. Actually it disregards both : and 
I have no hesitatmn in saying that it costs the Gov- 
ernment of India a good deal both in money and most 
certainly in results to be content to repose its ten- 
yearly operations on a succession of tours de force. 
Experimentation in methods is most important if one 


the dimensions of hidiu s census are .so enormous 
tiinf. experimentation on an all-India seule is not 
really jiossible and i.s in any case an undet taking of 
the most .«erious moment , Consetjuemly changes in 
m(!tho<l.s have, to be udopteri as an net of faith and 
pushed through iiy the individual authority of the 
i'ensiis (.'omtni.-'ioner. 1 have done t his on t in; {»re?ejit 
oei'c.sion in several flireetion". bnt 1 am the fir.'t, 
to declarf! that tins is not the best way of securing 
a cliange. 1 do not think, tc) adopt the language of 
phy.^ies, tiial quantum haqi : should be tie* ju'oee.-s by 
which changes are made, and ennr-ider a differential 
jirugression far iiHire heahiiv. But siicli is the pn ssure 
which the non-cmil inuotis .sy.stent f)i' .admini-iration 
involve.-; tliat there i- no lais-hhility f)f limited trial, 
experitiienl. di.sc.u.-'.ion, practice, or tlc' otlc'r feattires 
that can mal.'e admittirtratioti somethim' of a science.. 

3. India ofii r,-: an astonishing variety ofadmini.s- 
t rati VC ns well as political .-y.-iems and the census, 
jirojected ns it i.s at the hi->t mintite again*;! tlse pnib- 
ieiiis it lin.s to solve, has perff>rce made tt'o* rjf what- 
ever it. f(>und. .\i-tiia!!y th.i.s is fund.atuente.iiy a 
sound a 5 >pro:ii-h •.vlien one is deeding witli tut cpisodie. 
phenotnerioii. 'IV) hnndht ‘.licit plicm.nien:! one wotiM 
oolinarily try to employ contimting organi.aation.s 
on litf s];ot. But uuder it normal .system one wo;iid 
also l.ike the study fitrther, investigate the be.-t w.iv.s 
of ii'-ing the-e contintitng :sv,st>-ms to deal with the 
episodic {‘I'.euotnenon ; nud l>y the be.st wtiy.s I mean 
t!;os4t which would involve the lea.st expense, the least 
incoiivenienci' and the bc;:{ r(‘sitlt.‘!. This mean.s 
study and pro!>al)!y experiment, exatninc.tion of the 
ri-stilt.s of the exp)-riment, tni'i theti p'w.sibiy fitither 
expe[i:u,.nt. But till tluit cannot be doiie at tlie time 
of a census svhen everyone i.s working ur.der pre.s.surc 
to a rigid timetable ; it can only bo doiu' when the 
ph"nom<.-non has hajqHined nmi been recorded and 
iiofore its next iipjH'arance is due. In other words, 
if a sciontific handling of the census position in India 
is de.sircd it cannot be obtained under the present 
regime. It might nlmo.st liave boon designed to pro- 
V)Uit the correct scientific approach. I do not deny 
that .‘Ciicee.s.'-ivo Censu.s Coninii-ssioncrs have left on 
record tlndr jiropo.'^.al.s and that tbeso have always 
been of interest and value; what I am .saying is that 
the correct examination of these jiropo.sahs imiilics 
something more than their being thrust on the nttou- 
tiou of the proposer’.s'Ruccos.sor ten ycar.s afterwards. 

4. When I took over as Census Commis-sioner the 
only metnbor of my prcdcce-s.'^or’s staff still in Delhi 
was his dnftry. The other.s h.nd been di.sper.scd all 
over and those whom it would have been advanta- 
geous to recall quite naturally declined to come. 
They were established in permanent positions ancl 
what bad the census to offer them ? Nothing but 
one or two years of overwork and then the sack. 
The whole sy.stcm by which the census is carried out 
in this country can without injustice be described as 
fantastic. I described in Madras how it was actually 
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against tlie interests of any promising young tshsil- 
(dar or similar officer, whatever the pay given, to 
take on the difficult and responsible job of head of a 
sorting office. Similarly, on the administrative side 
there are few attractions for men of standing, cons- 
cious of their abilities. The operation is a side line 
not to say a dead end, and men are not unnaturally 
apprehensive of injuring their prospects of advance- 
ment by going for two or three years to census work. 

In fact the only class for whom census employment 
can be said to have any real attraction is the unem- 
ployed or absolute beginners, unless, which is rarely 
the" case, the financial inducements are substantial. 
On this occasion I secured the Government of India’s 
agreement to bringing up from Madras Mr. D. Nata- 
rajan who had worked in my compilation office at 
the Madras census. The only reason however he 
was willing to come is because the difference in pay 
scales between Delhi and Madras, in the Secretariat 
clerkship which was all he had been able to secure, 
made it wortli his while. 

This is all vTong. At the very least the adminis- 
trative side of the census should be manned by^men 
who have a standing in a permanent department which 
is taken into account in all departments, schemes of 
promotion, etc., etc., and to whom the census expe- 
rience may be a definite source of opportunity. 

5. It was characteristic of the former procedure 
that the accounts side of the census remained at 
accounts and nothing more. The census was inade- 
Quately financed but the phoenix system made it 
difficult' to introduce any long viev/ into this side of 
the work. Enumeration is a provincial phenomenon 
and pro^^nces differed widely in their systems of ad- 
ministration and general quality. These clifferences 
showed themselves in a marked way m census 
budgets, and past practice in making a census budget 
ixad^merely been to add up provincial figures, apply 
the cut which no self-respecting Finance Depart- 
nient can ever omit, and leave it there. Some as 
tonishincr diversities presented themselves as a result 
of this p'rocedure and there had been no attempt 
to look at the S 5 ^stem as a logical whole. The absence 
of any real acquaintance with census matters on the 
part of any department of the Government of India 
was one major cause of this and also the inevitable 
•preoccupation of Census Commissioners with results 
lather than methods. It, ought to be possible 
to give recognition to local differences in methods 
hnd standards and yet to produce a greater 
'decree of uniformity and economy. Some provinces 
‘foi^example, and even so small an area as Baluchistan, 
had been in the practice of appointing a deputy 

superintendent during the enumeration year; others 

made no such appointment. I had had none when 
conducting thb census of a major province in 1930-31 
and it 'seemed to me that there could be no real justi- 
fication for such ah appointment. It could be said of 
teehsus superintendents more than of most Govern- 
ment office "S, with the necessary adaptation of mean- 
ing, that “ L’etat'c’est moi there is no noting 
which his office can do except on niinor matters of 


peisbnneTand accounts. All matters of policy flow 
feom him alone. Provincial governments and district 
officers look to him for guidance and no deputy can 
hope to exercise his authority. Everything comes 
back to him and he must be r^dy to carry it all. 
Here enters the importance in these appointments 
of officers who are not affected by and preferably 
who have a liking for, individual responsibility. 
The natural tendency of deputy superintendents and 
clerks is, if work does not exist, to make it appear to 
exist, and in a.'properly functioning superintendent’s 
office in the enumeration year and afterwards the 
onl}'^ es-sential elements are a good stenographer and a 
dependable clerk of some general experience. In 
smaller offices and at the beginning in all offices there 
is no need even for a separate accountant, although 
as the enumeration year develops this will be necessary . 

In the past, when superintendents had to print their 
ovm schedules the accounts aspect was heavier than 
now when the Census Commissioner prints all the 
pads for the whole of British India and many states 
as well. Often it may be possible to combine the 
clerk and accountant, and when work deyelops to 
strengthen the staff by a general duty junior clerk. 

6. I put these considerations before my officers 
at the conference I had in February 1940 and the 
table below (Appendix II) which compares expendi- 
ture with that for 1930 shows the results achieved. 
Provinces varied in the degree of expression they 
were' able to give to these particulars. 

Madras has always been in the van of economy 
but on this occasion has had to give best to Bengal. 
When one remembers that the Bengal Superintendent’s 
office also carried through the distribution of pads 
all over India, great credit must go to Mr. Dutch for 
his economical administration. 

Bombay has always been more expensively in- 
clined, but the three presidencies are well ahead of 
the fourth major province, the U. P. This province 
has far more districts than any other, although neither 
in area nor in population is it No. 1 in India. Here 
it had been the unvarying practice for expenditure 
on superintendence and administration generally to 
be far in excess of that for the comparable provinces. 
I imagine that much of this was due to the presence 
of a deputy superintendent, and a significant com- 
mentary on this is that the more expensive provinces 
were much more prolific in their emission of circulars 
and other documents. The large number of districts 
may have some influence on the number of papers 
to be sent out but it is impossible to feel that any 
provincial differences existed which could justify 
the superintendent’s office costing twice in the U. P. 
what it did in Bengal. 

The N. W. F. P. and Orissa have also a commend- 
able record of economy in headquarters staff while 
the C. P. too shows up very well. 

It is significant that Baluchistan produces a 
figure exceeded only by the U. P. ; its superintendent’s 
staff costs for example twice that of the C. B. and 
nearly tffiice th^t of N. W, F. P. Condition are 
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peculiar there and staff always more expensive; 
but even so the figures invite criticism. Here as in 
Kajputana and Central India it must be said that no 
real financial control in budgeting was exer- 
cised at all and the most elaborate staffs were sanc- 
tioned for offices with nothing like the weight of work 
of a major province. I must in fairness add that the 
superintendents of Rajputana and Baluchistan, Capt. 
Webb and Major Gastrell, gave good effect to my 
injunctions towards economy and the latter in parti- 
cular produced notable savings which were of value in 
a difficult year. His success shov/ed how defective 
preAuous budgeting in this area had been. 

It must be admitted however that the phoenix 
S3'stem makes budgeting difficult. A local govern- 
ment or a Resident has to put up a census budget for 
1939-40 (or 49-50, etc., etc.) after a long interval in 
which no census staff has existed or census opera- 
tions been carried on. He himself will lack inside know- 
ledge of what the administration of a census means 
and ■svill go on figures of 10 years before. The actual 
census officer himself for the j'^ear also has no expe- 
rience whatever and starts on the old ways, inheriting 
incidentally a budget which he has never seen. And 
so on and so on ; pressure of work and other 
interests and the consciousness of impermanency 
prevent any real thought being given to proposals 
for the future. 

7. In my view the census budget should be pre- 
pared in the following way. A skeleton staff should 
be drawn up for each superintendent’s office and the 
provincial governments directed to .express this in 
budget terms. The rest of the budget should be in 
the hands of the Census Commissioner in a lump sum 
which he will allot to the provinces in accord with 
any particular administrative intentions of his owm 
and with past experience. I applied this system 
myself in relation to the budget of 1939-40 in wdiich 
total unallotted figures under various heads had been 
presented. One result of this was that I w^as able to 
adjust money to actual local necessities and achieved 
better distribution and a certain saving. 

I have given separately the framewnrk in w-hich 
all census budgets in future should be expressed and 
shall not expand further on tliis topic here beyond 
emphasising one important feature. In many ways 
the conduct of the census resembles that of a cam- 
paign ; the generalissimo is far away from the actual 
scene of combat and operates through divisional 
commanders. The essence of a campaign is adequate 
and available reserves at the critical moments. It 
should be part of the census fisc to have somethin^ 
in reserve for the last months of the enumeration 
3-ear. All sorts of things may turn up then. A con- 
signment of pads may be damaged or lost in a railway 
]ourne3^ , accidents may make particular expenditure 
suddenly unavoidable ; the results of the house list or 
preliminary endeavours may indicate fruitful lines of 
enquir3'’ not provided for ; a particular problem may 
crop up in which a provincial government seeks 
census ■ assistance ; if possible, without departing 
Rom the gross dimensions of financial provision, we 


should try to provide for such a reserve and the me-. 
thod of provision I contemplate is indicated above ; 
namely to adjust the areas of the administrative staff 
to the necessities at particular times and hold the 
balance so secured to meet inevitable later demands. 

8. The correct line of action would be to fix on a 
sum for the census at the beginning and remove it 
from questions of lapse and reallotment at. the close 
of the various financial years .embodied in the census 
period. The pressure against which an Indian census 
is carried out is difficult to realise by those {i.e., 
practically the entire Government of India) who have 
no experience of it. The census should be looked 
on as a whole, not as a succession of detached com- 
partments. The expenditure in the enumeration 
year has no other function than to make available 
material for tabulation. It has no value in itself. 
Here it is quite different from say research bodies or 
administrative organisations whose work in different 
years or parts of a 3mar retains an individual value. 
If the census fisc were dealt with on a global basis 
say for the years 9-0, 0-1 and 1-2 and in addition the 
other suggestions alread3'- made were adopted, 
it would lead I am convinced not only to a more 
powerful financial control but also to a better use 
of the sums available. Every piece of tabulation 
costs money and no one could fail to admit that 
there are many branches of tabulation in the Indian 
census sphere that ought to bh taken up. One ad- 
vantage of the change I have suggested would be 
to help towards this end, i.e., of getting the maximmri 
of useful tabulation done and placed on record. ' 

9. In fact I w'ould go further to the logical con- 
clusion and suggest a yearly provision of 5 lakhs 
towards the census. This would remove the heavy 
addition to turn budgets at the end of each decade 
and spread the census cost of 50 lakhs as a recurring 
feature over every administrative year. If some form 
of continuity is provided for, and the problems that 
present themselves at one census are discussed, as they 
should be, during the following betiveen-census years, 
this money could be used to finance experiments in 
methods etc., carried out with an eye to the next 
main operation. The census has suffered in fact 
from having to justify itself every ten years; whereas 
it is as I said a continuing feature of the country’s 
administrative life, and a much older one than many. 

• 10. This .implies that the census should be defi- 
nitely accepted as a continuing activit3^ of the Gov- 
ernment of India, only one having a longer wave- ’ 
length and a different amplitude. This being so, 
provision should be continuous. I imagine this would 
offer some advantages from a financial point of view 
also and suggest therefore that serious consideration be 
given to the proposal in paragraph 9. Research aiid ex- 
periment in methodsj so desirable where an operation 
of this sort is concerned, could be carried on at the 
proper time, i.e., between census 3^'ears and on a small 
scale, with the best results and the fullest economy. 

This postulates of course a continuing intention 
on the part of the Gavernment of India to take a 
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periodical census. _ This however is not an excessive 
assumption. It will be essential for the Government 
of India, whatever its political composition, to keep 
in touch with the growth and development of India’s 
population and so long as communal divisions persist 
there will alwaj’s be a most active curiosity over the 
precise detail of their composition. Apart from this 
however no organised government can do without 
jegular information on the state of its people. I do 
not myself regard the ten-ycarty census on past lines 
as the ideal ; indeed far from it ; to me it is essentially 
•a primitive method. But until we have developed 
our system and our contuiuing statistics a good deal 
further than their present stage, some kind of ten- 
^rnarly round-up will be Unavoidable. Consequently 
the mrdcing of a regular provision in the way I suggest 
cannot be attacked on financial grounds as presuming 
an undetermined future while it can be fully justified 
on grounds of policy. For if, as I have said, there is 
scope for improvement in methods which will sim- 
jjlify and cheapen these population determinations, 
it seems clear that vre are much more likely to be able 
to pursue the enquiries which will produce such 
methods if there is regular prorision from which 
they can be financed. I hasten to say that there is 
no reason whatever why these experiments should be 
elaborate or costly and I do not contemplate the 
yearly 5 lakhs being eaten up or indeed seriously 
affected by a few experiments none of which would 
extend to*^moro than one or two thousand rupees. 

11. Everything I have said in this section received 
a notable corroboration from the budget experience 
of this census. The budgets for 1940-41 from pro- 
vinces followed the lines of ten years before. They, 
were prepared by non-census auriaorities and passed 
through Government of India stages without any 
scrutiny from the technical point of view. Ordinarily 
I myself would have been in the country in time to 
bring some such outlook and experience to bear on 
them but war difficulties and shipping disturbances 
delayed my arrival for over a month, by which time 
nothing could be done. In any case hov.e\er any- 
thing f ccnld have done at this late stage with budget 
pressure at its height could have gone on y a very 
small w&y towards remedy ; there was no getting away 
from the defects of the original preparation. The 
present system cannot fail to produce every deca,de 
anomalies, difficulties, inadequacies of every descrip- 
tion in the budget of an activity \yhich like others 
may well change considerab'y Avithin a dreade. 

“ Tlie census budget is always cut to the bone. It 
is not safe to cut it to tlie marrow.” 

This pithy sentence from Mr. Dutch’s administra- 
tion report might well be made a text. Texts are 
apt to be given only lip service and this may incur a 
like fate. The Goveriiment of. India however would 
be unwise if they disregard it any longer. The census 
was cut to the marrow in 1941. Because it was a 
season of war and people were ready for sacrifice in 
many fields, and also I may say .because of a firm 
control and direction by myself, the 1941_ census 
achieved the administrative miracle of reducing costs 


despite greatly increased prices. But this will not 
continue and government must face before 1951 the 
implications of India’s unpaid census. 

A further - difficulty was imposed by a largely 
random cut to the tune of a lakh and a half by the 
Finance Department. Had the system I have sug- 
gested above been in operation I could have intro- 
duced my various changes, financed them from the 
fund and accounted for them in due course. The 
utmost economy would have been observed and the 
whole operation completed, with a saving. 

What actually happened was very different. The 
provincial budgets had been based on 1931. Sche- 
dules were used in that year whereas I changed 
over to the pad system described elsewhere. This 
meant a different weight of paper, different arrange- 
ments for printing, differences of every kind which 
these artificially produced budgets could not possibly 
reflect. For example we asked 22 questions tliis year 
as against tbe 18 of 1931 and some of the additions 
bore°on the difficult matter of means of livelihood and 
its connected problems to which an answer in words 
was required and which therefore needed a reasonable 
amount of space. Tbe old schedule would not have 
held these 22 questions and would have had to be 
at least 20 per cent, longer. In other words, 20 per 
cent more paper would have been consumed. Conse- 
quently there entered an immediate corruption in the 
budget figures accepted by the Government of India. 

Iffien there was the question of increase of popula- 
tion. The more people you have the more paper you 
need to count them. It is true that since a number of 
persons were enunaerated on each of the old schedules, 
it was not a question of an extra schedule being re- 
quired for each addition to the population. But even 
so, an estimate on the most economic basis showed 
that over 3 million additional schedules would have 
been required. 

No separation of costs for the various features was 
made in 1931 and consequently it is not possible to 
say exactly what this would have represented on the 
basis of that year ; but for the 1939-40 budget even 
on pre-war costs an additional charge of the order of 
Rs. 40,000 would have been inevitable. 

These two circumstances taken together therefore 
called for an addition from the very beginning of at 
least three quarters of a lakh of rupees. 

Then there was the matter of paper costs as 
between 1930 and .1940 when the orders w^ere laid. 
These showed an increase of over 30 per cent, in the 
case of the type of paper used for the schedules. 

Consequently, even presuming the continuance of 
the schedule enumeration, a number of considera- 
tions entered the budget question for 1940-41 but 
were unrepresented in the actual performance. One 
need not blame provincial governments for this ; they 
have no census advisers or knowledge and the actual 
budgets in question are a pnrely_ financial not a pro- 
fessional product. But I think it must be adimtted 
that a system which produces such effortis is seriously 
at fault. 
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12. Since I Iiad decided to introduce tlie pad system 
of direct enumeration ,a variety of different circum- 
stances entered, all of which required consideration in a’ 
budget connection. For example a different kind of 
paper was required, since the same piece of paper 
would have to be used throughout the process of 
enumeration and sorting. The choice was limited 
and in fact limited to one kind of paper, 24- lbs. un- 
bleached. Cost ruled better papers out, strength 
ruled weaker papers out. After this census is over 
we shall be able to form a good idea of whether any 
paper lighter than 24 lbs. would be able to stand up to 
the wear. The next weight paper below 24 lbs. 
ordinarily stocked by the Controller is 20 lbs. but 
this is appreciably lighter and a census emuncration 
is apt to involve hard wear. I have remarked else- 
where under a mechanical system of sorting even this 
lighter paper might be practicable for the enumeration 
stage since ex hypothesi it would not have to stand up 
to sorting as well. Actually however experience has 
shown that as against the old schedules, the Ihnding 
of slips together in a pad means that onl}’’ the top one 
or two are liable to damage and great majorit}’- arc 
kept intact by the pressure of the binding. This 
points in favour I think of trying out a lighter weight 
of paper next time. 

It might be possible in future censuses to get the 
manufacturers to make a paper of special weight for 
the census, say 22 lbs. ; since we could offer tlicm a 
consumption of nearly 500 tons this might be possible 
on an economical basis. Time however would be 
required for investigating and arranging this and time 
is the thing of which any Census Commissioner for 
India has least. 

13. Actually comparing the consumptions and 
paper costs the new system on the paper side alone 
shows a clear saving of over 1 lakh of rupees. 

14. There is an inescapable correlation between 
the cost of a census and the population dealt with. 
The more people there are the more paper you need to 
enumerate them on. Under the conditions of India, 
fortunately, the bulk of the enumeration is unpaid. 
Otherwise the correlation would be even gi’cater. 
Even so however the more people there arc the more 
enumerators, supervisors, etc., tend to be required 
and these persons have to travel and require T. A. 
for doing so. In the tabulation year the positive 
correlation is even more marked ; for every unit of the 
population has to have a card or a ticket and be sorted 
in the form of this card for every table it is desired to- 
publish. Payment is made by outturn and it is 
merely an arithmetical calculation to show that a 
10 per cent, increase in population means practically 
10 per cent, more in sorting costs. Other' costs are also 
affected although not so directly for overheads, paper, 
furniture and all the various items of compilation 
office expenditure are bound to rise. 

15. The correlation is high but I do not claim it as 
equal to 1 ; since there are possibilities of change 
induced by improvements in method or alteration in 
governmental attitudes. 


16. Perhaps the most notable illustration is the 
actual drop in cost in 1901. This represented the 
effects of the introduction of the slip-copying system 
in place of old cumbersome methods. So great was- 
the improvement that a substantial actual saving was- 
achieved over previous years. 1911 saw only a slight 
increase in cost, further effects of the slip-copying 
system having shown themselves at this census. 

17. A huge leap upwards between 1911 and 1921 
shows a variety of influences in the other direction, 
notably the high prices and higher rates of pay, etc., 
etc., obtaining after the four years war. The artifi- 
cial aspect of these ought to have been dispelled by 
1931 but a substantial increase showed itself again. 
This was partly due to the hea.vy increase in popula- 
tion but also to changes in governmental attitude as- 
regards accounts, man)' items not hitherto debitable 
to census having been broiight into its expenditure 
side, for example the pay of superintendents. Not ably 
however there entered here the beginnings of the 
charging to the census and the central fisc of elements- 
conneeted with the operations of provincial and 
municipal, etc., servants working in the enumera- 
tion stage which in the ])ast had always been 
borne by the provincial sources which carried their . 
pay. The course was set for these influences to have 
their full operation at this census and all the tenden- 
cies therefore operated to produce an even steeper 
rise between 1931 and 1911. There is however a 
marked difference in their r.ate of change and this can. 
be attributed to notable ciianges of method I have 
introduced on tliis occasion. Although not so sweep- 
ing as tlmt of 1901 — such opportunities rarely come 
more than once— -they have had the substantial 
infhicncc indicated by the slowing down of what 
otherwise wouhl have been an inescapably pronounced 
increase. 

18. Another potent influence in averting a pio- 
nounced rise in co.st was my action in 1937-38 in bring- 
ing the Government of India to see the dangers ahead 
au'l to approach provincial governments in the manner 
referred t o elsewhere. This approach brought the 
provincial governments’ consent to take part in the 
census on tlie old lines and to discourage any attempts 
to make use of the opportunities for exaction present- 
ed by the attribution of the census as a.n entirely 
central subject and the accounts possibilities which 
flowed from that. I should add hero too that this 
preparatory action whs only possible because I 
happened to be with the Government of Ind.a in 
another capacity. . In other words .this preparation 
aiad the economy secured were the result of an 
accident, not ' of any regular system which 
would have brought all census matters into timely con- 
sideration. 

19. Every aspect of this census reinforces the con- 
siderations I have frequently urged namely that luider 
a federal constitution with “census” unwisely treated, 
as entirely central, the mere mass of India s dimen- 
sions may take the census beyond the bounds of 
financial possibility unless either there is a change in^' 
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change in the methods of taking the census itself. For 
the latter the country is not yet ripe but in my opinion 
there should be a systematic assault on the vital 


statistics of the country and a continued campaign to 
bring these up to such a state of efficiency that the 
question of a simplified taking of the census itself 
may become a practical possibility. 


IV— CENSUS COMMISSIONEE’S OFFICE 


I have ■ given a sketch of a skeleton staff in the 
provinces on which budgetting should be based. Some 
comments are called for on the Census Commissioner’s 
office also and a statement of the staff employed is 
appended. 

2. The first feature is the absolute lack of conti- 
nuity to which I have already referred in Part 
III. This dependence ' on temporary men, 
always unsatisfactory and particularly so in a 
very specialised office which has to work against 
time, produced serious consequences as a result of 
w'ar expansions in the Supply Department and other 
offices. Temporary men not unnaturally went after 
these opportunities and at the end it was not possible 
to keep together an adequate number of trained 
men to deal with compilation. This difficulty of 
course was aggravated by the truncated tabulation 
which curtailed the employment period that could 
be offered. 

In a census there will always be a certain scope for 
temporary men at the cdmpilation period and the main 
desirability applies to permanent staff. With a 
recollection of my own difficulties in Madras in 1930-32 
when I had to carry through the census with an 
entirely raw staff I determined to pass some of my own 
people this time into the Government of India and 
therefore insisted on my financial assist mt, census 
clerk and stenographer coming from Government of 
India departments to which they have returned. 

3. The census is regarded as a kind of orphan left 
on the door step of the Government of India, every ten 
years ; like a foundling it is nobody’s child and has to 
put up with what it- can get. I suggest that this 
attitude is not creditable to the Government of India 
and most definitely is not in the interests of efficiency. 
It should be recognised as essential for the main staff 
of the Census Commissioner’s office to be men in the 
permanent service of Government with a definite guar- 
antee that service in the Census Commissioner’s office 
will count exactly as if it had been service in their own 
(departments. 0 bher wise there is b ound to be difficulty 
about acting promotions etc., and I had a difficult 
case on that very head in regard to my Financial 
Assistant. The Finance Department_ refused to 
accept my proposals and it will be impossible to get a 
good man from the Finance Department for the 
Census Commissioner’s office except on a far greater 
pay than was’ given this year. And even then I 
doubt whether a really good man will look at it. And 
only good men will do. For a job like the Census 
Commissioner’s carried out at great pressure he should 
•liave a contented and loyal staff and the entire 
administrative side should be permanent men. Dis- 
content is inevitable if men feel that their prospects' 


have been injured. The point about the Financial 
Assistant this year was that his own department 
held that having come to the census office when he 
was not yet acting in the first division he should be 
taken to have waived his right of counting his census 
services towards any Finance Department promotion 
in return for the higher pay he drew. This pay was 
not higher than that of an assistant in the first grade 
and was given as payment for work done and responsi- 
bility carried. There was no superintendent and he 
worked directly under me. Consequently I do not 
agree with this view even on the personal grounds 
of the man himself ; while most certainly this view is 
fatal to any prospects of getting good men again. ' 

The Finance Department asked me to place the 
correspondence on record in the Home Department 
and this I have gladly done ; for the more this serious 
obstacle to efficiency is realised the better. Possibly 
it is an inevitable consequence of the pheenix system 
that there should be so little understanding of the 
difference between a 2-3 years job and a more or less 
permanent deputation; but the effect remains. Inci- 
dentally this correspondence brings up the evil in- 
fluence of the pheenix system inasmuch as it was 
actually suggested that there was no need to consider 
now the position of the next Census Commissioner; 
this could apparently await till 1950. This attitude is. 
at the root of a large part of the Census Com- 
missioner’s difficulties. 

4. An important point is the stenographer. Here 
again I suffered from the practice of the Government 
of India in releasing only raw men and these men too 
sought employment in permanent departments 
whenever it offered. In two years of my post I had 
4 stenographers. This is quite wrong. The Census 
Commissioner has to dictate a good deal and often in 
difficult condition of travelling etc., and he should 
start right off with an experienced man in permanent 
service to whom the census office would represent 
desirable employment. This is absolutely essential 
and no pay consideration should weigh against getting 
a good man for a post in which heavy and continuous 
dictation is the rule. Above aU the man should have 
a permanent post. I would suggest also taldng on as 
typists only men with some knowledge of shorthand. 
These men could be used for occasional simpler work 
and brought up gradually to a higher standard and 
thus by the time the main rush of dictation comes on, 
the Census Commissioner’s stenographer will have at- 
least some degree of assistance available. I did this 
in 1940 when I took on gs typist a man with some 
knowledge of stenography. It was not very great but 
with practice he improved and when my regular steno- 
grapher went for a permanent job (as he had no per- 
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manent post I could not hold him back) this man was 
at hand to take on the stenography. But for that, in 
the conditions of war pressure and office expansion 
I might have had difficulty in securing another man 
on a whole time basis. 

At any rate there is a substantial element of census 
experience now represented in the Government of 
India. And I hope this will be made use of during 
between-census years and at the next census. 


5. My ofiB.ce was cast on different lines from pre- 
viously. There was no highly paid superintendent. 
The work distributed was in two branches, one 
“Census” and two “Finance and administrative” 
respectively, under Messrs. D. Natarajan and J. N.Beri 
on the pay of assistants. Given good men this formed a 
very satisfactory distribution. Like provincial sup-, 
erintendents the Census Commissioner can have no 
deputy. What he needs is good ministerial assistance 
and this I got from my staff. The skeleton I proposed 
for future budgetting is therefore as follows : — 

1. One census assistant. 

2. One financial assistant. 

Both men should be in permanent Government 
of India service with considerable experience and 
attributes of character, readiness to appreciate a new 
job and new conditions of working and to adapt them- 
selves to it. In addition there should be : — 


1. One general assistant. 'I Both in the perma- 

nent service of the 
Government of In- 

2. One good stenographer. J dia. 

3. One t 3 ^ist with a knowledge of shorthand. 

4. One routine clerk. 

5. One duftry etc. 


At the beginning of the office the routine clerk 
and t3'^pist can be doubled up but as work develops 
and the Census Commissioner is on tour it will be ne- 
cessary to separate the posts. 

Another former census employee of mine in Madras 
was taken up in my Census Commissioner’s office. 
This was Sheikh Ebrahim, a record sorter in the 
Federal Court, whom I employed in the coding 
and mechanical tabulation operations for Delhi pro- 
vince. He should be borne in mind for future census 
employment. 


6. The financial assistant should come from thp^ 
Finance Department. 

The other men should come from the administra- 
tive department to Avhich the census is attached, since' 
it is obviously there that an understanding of census, 
running should be located. At present- this is the. 
Home Department, but I have suggested elsewhere 
that the census be linked up with the Economio 
Adviser’s office and if this, or other change, is given, 
effect to, the Census Commissioner’s staff should be 
brought from that office and returned to it. And the 
men leaving my office now should be accommodated 
in it. 

7. Dr. Hutton’s suggestion that at the beginning, 
the census office should start as part of the Home 
Department was adopted this time and was definitely 
an advantage and should be repeated. In fact so- 
long as the phoenix system continues the Census- 
Commissioner’s office should start inside the depart- 
ment with wliicli the census is associated, then run its. 
separate life and at the end re-enter it. This will, 
enable the tidying up stages wrhich are inevitable at 
the termination of operations to be taken over instead, 
of being left to drag out the independent life of the 
census office, which leads in its turn to individual 
officers being pursued with minor fragments of detail. 

8. I have already referred to the desirability of the 
Census Commissioner himself .being given some 
ex-qfficio status in the administrative department 
concerned with the census. I have already commen- 
ted on . the saving of effort and time this would 
produce. It Ws to be realised that 
whereas the ordinary attached office sending 
proposals to a Government of India Departments has 
them examined by persons possessing a very consider- 
able general acquaintance and understanding of the 
points at issue and the general circumstances of the 
operations in question, none of this obtains where 
the census is concerned. The' phoenix system sees, 
to that. The result is that in an operation where 
time is of the first importance weeks and months are 
spent in departmental groping. If the Census Com- 
missioner had an ex-officio status he could put up the 
proposals on which Government of India’s orders are 
required and secure orders in weeks or even days as 
against the months that were necessary in 1940-41.. 
Fortunately I only had three issues to put. All the 
others I decided on my own responsibility. Had 
there been more I do not think the census could have 
gone through at all. 
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Census — 1941. Financial and other considerations. 


India’s census takes place in the first year of each decade 
and is, therefore, due again in 1941. As, however, the pro- 
\dncial Governments are aware, consideration and preparation 
have to begin in advance and the Government of India have 
been studjnng the census of 1941 in the light of the constitu- 
tional and financial position of the present time. One of 
the particular features of a census is that it does not lend 
itself to interruption or fragmentation ; hence it has to be 
looked at ns a whole from the very first. 

2. The Indian census represents probably a major adminis- 
trative achievement, for about one-fifth of the human race 
has hitherto been regularl}' enumerated in a single operation. 
Although in theory the census has always been a central 
subject, in practice the achievement represented by the Indian 
census has been the result of Central-Provincial collabo- 
ration and its continuance is rcallj* possible Only if that colla- 
boration also continues. An Indian census must, if only 
because of the problem of illiterac}', be operated through large 
bodies of enumerators, and the training of these enumerators 
and their distribution so as to cover the entire country have 
been made possible in the past only by the fullest use of pro- 
\-incial administrative systems and" by the fact that hitherto 
census duties have been accepted as a national service and 
on a voluntary basis, save fora few e.\-ceptions of detail. 

3. The last census in British India (e.xcluding Burma) 
cost the Government of India appro.vimately Rs. 45 lakhs, 
a figure likely to be largely c.vceeded for the coining census. 
Such is the importance, however, of the Census to India that 
the Government of India, even in the adverse financial 
conditions of the time, would be most reluctant to postpone 
it ; if however the burden of cost were to be seriousl}' enhanced 
b)’ the presence of items of e.xjicnditure not formerly incurred, 
the case for a postponement of the census would inevitably 
become much .stronger. The items in question could be said 
broadly to flow from the work of the provincial staffs and enu- 
merators. A strict application of theoretical considerations 
might prompt requests for payment by the Central Govern- 
ment to pro\uncial, municipal and other staffs for census 
duties performed, or on account of travelling on cen.sus duty 
even when combined with their ordinary duty, while sugges- 
tions might be made that enumerators should be paid for their 
services. The Government of India are satisfied that cither 
of these circumstances, and a fortiori both together, would. 


' if they occurred, add so greatl}’’ to the financial burden as to 
imperil the continuation of the Indian census series. It is for 
this reason that the Government of India, with the distribu- 
tion of subjects under the new constitution in mind, as also 
the tendencies towards a rigiditj’^ of separation of functions 
which began to manifest themselves at the last census, 
seek to present the census question in good time and in a clear 
focus. 

4. The determinations which result from an Indian census 
are of great importance, interest and value to the provinces 
and the towns and populations in them. In effect the census 
represents a great national effort, in which all citizens take 
their jiart with the object of producing material which shall be 
of service to all. The object of this letter therefore is to invite 
the cooperation of the provincial Governments to this end 
and in particular to, obtain an assurance that provincial offi- 
cers and administrative systems would be, as in the past, put 
at the disposal of the census system without claim on the 
Central fisc for travelling allowance or remuneration apart 
from such e.xceptional cases as have existed in the past, e.g., 
cases of remote tracts, etc. The other assurance invited 
is that the provincial Government would accept and stress the 
honorary aspect of the census enumerators’ work and thus 
obviate demands for remuneration which, as already re- 
marked, miglit well be sufficient to wreck the prospects of a 
census being held at all, at any rate in the near future. 
These requests, it will be observed, do not ask the Province to 
assume any fresh burden but merely to secure the continuance 
of a distribution of effort and an attitude towards the census 
which have e.xisted in the past and arc in the opinion of the 
Government of India essential if the census is to continue. 

5. Tlie Government of India are amxious that India s census 
series should not be interrupted and they feel that the 
Provincial Government share this desire. They hope that this 
letter will serve to show that the continuance of the census 
is possible only on the basis of a full provincial participation 
on the broad lines of the provincial system, being put to the 
fullest degree, without extra charge, at the disposal of the 
Centre for the purposes of enumeration. Tabulation would 
of course remain, as in the past, a purely central function. 

G. In view of the need for an early decision of the question 
whether it will be possible to hold the census in 1941 the Gov- 
ernment of India would be grateful for a reply to this letter 
by the 1st of December. 


l!20CCcnsTU 
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Province 

1 

Madras 


Bombay 

Bengal 


United Provinces 


Punjab 


Bihar 


Staff employed by Swpcrmlendcnls of Census Operations in 1940-41 


Average monthly Establish- 
ment charges for the cnumera- 

Designation Hon period Province 


2 


Manager 

Accountant 

Clerk 

Steno- typist 
Attendee 

2 peons 


P?dO 1930 

3 4 

.. >-421 435 


Head clerk 
Accounts clerk 
Camp clerk 

Typist and general clerk 
3 peons 


491 


437 


1 

C. P. & Bernr . , 


Assam 


K.W.F.P. .. 


Head Assistant 
Stenographer . . 
Accountant 
Clerk 
3 peons 



430 


Orissa 


Head assistant 
Stenographer . . 
Accountant 

Record keoper-eum-drafter 
Do 

Typist-cum-despatohor 

Do. , . 

Do 

Naib-jamadar . . 

2 peons 


y 592 


Sind 


600 


Central India .. 


Head clerk 
Qcrk 
Do. 

Do. 

Daftri 


4 peons 


y 453 


358 

Rajputana 


Head clerk 
Accountant 
Steno-t 3 ^ist . . 
Typist-clerk . . 

Daftly 

2 orderly peons 
Office peon 



341 
(B & 0.) 


Baluchistan . . 


J 


Average monthly Establish, 
ment charges for the enume- 
Designation ration period 


1040 1930 


0 

Head clerk . . 
Steno-typist . . 
Accountant . . 

2 peons 

2 boy peons . . ' 

Head assistant 
2nd Assistant 
TjT'st 

2 orderlies , , 

Office peon . . 

Head clerk . . 
‘Jamadar 

Head clerk . . 
Stenographer-typist . . 
Clerk 
2 peons 


Head clerk . . ’ , 

Accountant clerk 
Camp clerk .. 

Nnik 
2 peons 

Head clerk . . 

Second clerk . . 

Clerk 

Do. 

Jamnd.ar 
2 peons 

Farrosh and v-nterman 
Sweeper 


3 ’ 4 

- 

■ 353 374 

" 354 434 

j- 253 177 

► 253 

► 303 ' 

- 509 67S 


Deputy superintendent 
Touring inspector 
Steno-tj-pist 

D-aftiy' . . . . I 

2 peons 


544 


Farrash 


73S 


General assistant 
Head elcrk . . 
Junior assistant 
3 peons 
Chowkidar . . 



801 


Sweeper 



95 
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Census Budget — Framavork — General pnncijiles 


No province should have any one described as Deputy 
Superintendent. The conditions o census enumeration make 
it a one-man show and the only effect of using descriptions like 
*' Deputy Superintendent ” is to swell the pay-roll. 

Provinces differ in size but that has very little effect on the 
size of the Superintendent’s own office which should be framed 
on the following basis : — 

(1) Manager, corresponding to Superintendent in pro- 

vincial secretariat or Deputy Tehsildar — census 
experience most advisable — accounts training useful 
and preferably the Manager should double the 
Accountant’s work. 

(2) No separate highly-paid accountant is necessary. 
With the removal of ordering of paper etc., from 
provincial superintendents and its centralisation in the 
Census Commissioner’s office the need for a separate 
accountant in the enumeration year has gone. It 
may be necessary to appoint an Accounts clerk in 
some cases later in the year but this could be 
against the short-term post mentioned below. 

(3) Stenographer and general duty clerk. 

(4) Extra clerk’s post up to six months for period of 

greatest pressure, ordinary clerical scale. 

(5) Junior clerk for registry, typing, etc. 

(6) Inferior staff not exceeding three. 

N.B. — The above scale is given only as a model and it will 
not be necessary in some provinces {e.g., N. W. F. P., 
where during the present census it has been pos- 
sible to carry on with one Head Clerk) to appoint the 
entire staff set out here. 

2. There is no need for a separate record keeper in any 
provincial census office. 

3. Scales of pay should correspond to the status in the 
provincial service e.g., superintendent, etc., where men in 
service are recruited subject to a maximum of Rs. 250. The 
incumbent of the Manager’s post should invariably be drawn 
from government servants. 

4. Provision on these lines for the personal office of each 
superintendent should be made in advance, the details being 
inserted by the province concerned. The remainder of the 
provision under this head should be in a block total against 
the C. C. 


Provision for all other branches of expenditure should be 
by lump sum under the main heads to the Census Commis- 
sioner who will as one of his first activities make a provisional 
allotment, retaining in his own hand however a balance of 
10 per cent which will be used against emergencies or excep- 
tional requirements in the course of the year. 

5; Power to make additions should repose ^vith the indi- 
vidual provincial superintendents within the above limits 
{e.g., if not all the permissible staff are appointed at the out- 
set) but beyond that should be transferred from the proffincial 
government or Resident to the Census Commissioner. Ex- 
perience has shown that Residents in particular do not apply 
any real financial scrutiny to demands for staff etc., and pro- 
vincial governments vary very much. Until we can bring the 
provincial governments in, with a disposition to look on the 
census as something of which they should be as jealous cus- 
todians as of their own establishments, we shall not get the 
true financial scrutiny that is necessary. Undoubtedly on 
general grounds there is everything to be said for having the 
provinces with certain powers in the census but I have come 
to the conclusion that unless the radical step is taken of bring- 
ing them in as the definite agents, and preferably of reposing 
the enumeration stage of the census on the provinces as a 
provincial responsibility, it would be better to take all finan- 
cial sanctioning powers up to the centre. 

6. The skeleton starts from my conviction, to which I 
have given effect, that a SCO carries a peculiarly personal 
responsibility which no one can share — except in so far as 
the Census Commissioner partakes. Once tliis is realised, and 
the consequent fact that no office can put up notes and that 
problems should be dealt with directly by the superintendent 
himself, a good deal of unnecessary paper work vanishes and 
we have the correct position revealed — namely of a respon- 
sible single officer working with necessary ministerial assist- 
ance. 

7. The burden of touring on tlie superintendent is un- 
doubtedly heavy and this point was particularly urged from the 
U. P. On the other hand the census is so personal an activity 
that no visit from a subordinate can carry anything like the 
same authority. If ever particular circumstances made 
relief advisable then the case could be put up to the Census 
Commissioner on its own merits. The balance with the Census 
Commissioner could bo usel for any such justified extra 
expenditure. This skeleton horvever should govern budgeting 


APPENDIX IV 


Staff cmployal in the office of the Census Commissioner fer India 


Posts 

1 Assistant 
1 Assistant 
1 Assistant 
1 Stenographer 
1 Clerk 

1 Clerk 

2 Clerks 
1 Clerk 
1 Clerk 
1 Clerk 

1 Compiler 
1 Duftri 
1 Jamadar 
1 Peon 
1 Peon 


From 

1-11-1939 

8- 2-1940 

9- 4-1941 
25-11-1939 

8-12-1939 

9-4-1940 

10-6-1941 

7-7-1941 

1-8-1941 

26-1-1942 

1-12-1941 

1- 1-1940 
12-11-1939 
23-12-1939 

2- 3-1940 


To 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

8-4-1941 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

16-3-1942 

31-7-1941 
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Census Commissioner’s 

Office 

Sub-heads 

f 

^ 



1039-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1 

2 

3 

4 

A — Saperintendence 

14,273 

- 55,734 

35,901 

A-1 — Pay of Officers (M. V.) . . 

9,794 

30,000 

13,2.58 

(V'oted) . . 


. . 

. . 

A-2— Pay of establishments 

1,981 

9,011 

13,405 

A-3 — Allowances, honoraria etc. — 

964 

2,101 

991 

(N.V.) 




(Voted) . . 

339 

807 ' 

456 

A-4 — Contingencies . . 

018 

0,803 

7,455 

Grants-in-aid contributions 

677 

1,002 

336 

B — Enumfralion . . 



. . 

B-1 — ^Pay of establishments . . 



.. 

B-2 — Allowances, honoraria etc. 


* . , 


(Voted) 




(Non-voted) . . 



, , 

B-3 — Contingencies . . 



-• 

C — Abstraction and compilation . . 



8,782 

C-1 — Pa3' of officers . . 




C-2 — Pay of establishments . . 



4,264 

. C-3 — Allowances, honoraria etc. 



32 

C-4 — Contingencies . , 



4,486 

D — Miscdlanemts Staff 



. . 

E — Printing and Stationery charges 

• • 

3,30,355 

. . 

F — Charges in England 

S,34S 

33,015 

19,000 

G—Loss or gain by Exchange 

13 

SO 

50 

Total 

22, m 

4.74,734 

63,733 


Central Provinces 


r 



1939-40 

194041 

194142 

23 

24 

25 


A- -Superintendence 

0,736 

28,057 

10,784 

A-1 — Pay of Officers (N.V.) . . 

4,725 

19,200 

8,366 

(Voted) . . 



A-2 — Pay of establishment 

985 

4,235 

1,870 

A-3 — Allowances honoraria etc. 

231 

2.774 

319 

(N. V.) 

(Voted) . , 

80 

493 

75 

A-4 — Contingencies . . 

715 

1,950 

164 

Grants-in-aid contributions . . 


• • 

. . 

B — Enumeration 

, , 

3,831 

383 

B-1— Pay of establishments . . 




B-2 — Allowances honoraria etc. 


600 

383 

(Voted) 

(Non-voted) . . 




B-3 — Contingencies . . 


3,271 

. . 

C— Abstraction and compilation . . 

. . 

, , 

39,101 

C-1 — ^Pay of officers , . 

.. 



C-2 — ^Pay of establishments 



33,486 

C-3 — Allowances, honoraria etc. 



163 

C-4 — Contingencies . . 


. . 

6,462 

j3 — Miscellaneous Staff 

. . 


, , 

E — Printing and Stationery Charges 

• . 

8,754 

335 

p — Charges in England 


• • 

, , 

Q — Loss or gain by Exchange 

. . 

. . 

. , 

Total 

6.736 

41,242 

50,603 


APPEN 

Expenditure on census operations 


Madras . Bombay 


' 1939-40 

1940-41 

1041-42 ^ 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941.42'' 

< 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

5,502 

34,508 

9,097 

3,438 

' 37,875 

18,145 

4,118 

339 

635 

21,000 

6,050 

5,703 

7,109 

1,440 

001 

1,821 
■ 14 

20,400 

3,442 

2,450 

2,850 

13,231 

2,094 

1,785 

22 

12 

85 

1,303 

784 

21 

428 

120 

1,829 . 
974 

378 

228 

240 

1,949 

414 

.. 

21,252 

28,709 

, , 

42,350 

27,892 

•• 

1.902 

5,469 

180 

28,309 

•• 

21,950 

0,434 

1,000 

22,879 


13,881 

220 


13,900 

3,953 



41,359 

•• 

•• 

38,535 

•• 

•• 

4,119 

30,359 

881 

•• 

•• 

32,603 

6,972 


1,003 

. . . 


. . 

, , 

•• 

7,737 

1,558 

•• 

7,051 

•• 

5,582 

64,620 

81,683 

3,438 

87,276 

84,572 


Assam 

A 


North-West Frontier Province 

AL 

193940 

1040-41 

1941-42^ 

' 1939-40 

1940-41 

1941.42"' 

20 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

0,074 

28,259 

12.089 

4,419 

23,971 

7,935 

4,876 

19,800 

9,620 

3,021 

17,629 

6,221 

944 

542 

4,246 

2,353 

1,785 

537 

457 

3,042 

1,269 

1,483 . 

. . 

107 

210 - 

104 

1,133 

205 

313 

1,093 

674 

300 

898 

26 


18,493 

1,837 ■ 


1,082 



624 

7,674 

775 


389 

3 


. * 

10,295 

1,002 


690 



•• 

7,053 


•• 

3,952 

• ■ 

•• 

6,593 

477 

983 


•• 

3,315 

89 

548 

•• 

4,304 

233 


190 ^ 

1,709 

6,674 

51,056 

21,212 

4,419 

25,243 

13,596 
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DIXV 


dislribuled under the various heads 



Bengal 

A 

. 

■United Provinces 

A 



Punjab 

A 



Biiiar 

A 


’^1939-40 

1940-41 

1 r 

1941-42 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 ’ 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42' 

' 1939-40 

1940-41 

1941 -4'2 

21 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 


29,108 

21,653 

7,175 

33,773 

11,116 

6,548 

32,426 

13,538 

5,764- 

'30,540 

15,431 

4,950 

20,043 

15,663 

4,950 

20,100 

7,436 

. , 



2,710 

17,100 

11,802 







4,674 

19,122 

11,258 


, . 


569 

4,707 

3,764 

991 

7,102 

2,499 

523 

5,432 

1,485 

549 

4,447 

2,000 

262 

1,962 

1,259 

124 

2,423 

308 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,146 

3,249 

200 

25 

287 

194 

69 

681 

652 

651 

5,377 

167 

300 

538 

200 

597 

969 

207 

1,041 

3,467 

321 

700 

2,495 

628 

962 

3,998 

500 


1,140 

666 


•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

97 

1,217 

T 20 


38,963 

2,026 


36,705 

1,771 

.. 

7,624 

8 

• • 

22,116 

1,800 


1,402 



3,917 

112 

, . 

. . 


. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

18,712 

587 

.. 

12,329 

1,094 

•• 

•• 

■■ 


16,324 

1,800 





946 


.. 

, , 


/ • • 

. , 

, , 

, , 

18,861 

1,439 

-- 

19,513 

565 


7,624 

8 

•• 

5,792 




_ 1,18,315 


, , 

43,437 

. . 

. . 

20,116 

.. 

• • 

41,068 



8,959 



4,610 

. , 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

3,077 

■ ■ 


86,800 



32,122 

. . 

. . 

3,659 

.. 

. . 

32,091 

« * 


4,556 



878 

, , 

, . 

14,765 

. . 

. . 

600 



18,000 

•• 

•• 

5,827 

•• 

•• 

1,692 

• ■ 


6,400 


23,276 

5,739 

-- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

. 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

14,352 

572 

•• 

20,094 

655 


6,707 

544 

• • 

12,982 

VIS 

• • 

6,403 

1,05,701 

1,48,605 

7,175 

90,572 

56,979 

6,548- 

46,757 

34,206 

5,764 

65, Gil 

• « 

59,213 



Orissa 



. Sind 

1 



Baluchistan 
^ 


Eajputana and Ajmer Mcm-ara 

A 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 ' 

' 1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 ' 

1939-40 

1940-41 

194142 ' 

1939-40 

1940-41 

194142 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

14220 

28,730 

13,883 

14,209 

34,004 

10,114 

8,974 

39,444 

8,533 

7,668 

33,714 

23,505 

729 

19,800 

' 12,224 

8,516 

20,800 

2,929 

6,125 

1,380 

6,333 

24,589 

6,289 

4,800 

19,200 

14,400 

• *. 

^ 038 

' 971 

,1,552 

1,845 

872 

79 

8,748 

1,750 

603 

6,524 

4,158 

376 

OjVwO 

3.449 

300 

1,856 

3,348 

16 

1,260 

3,102 

224 

1,186 

3,252 

1,120 


391 


496 

1,318 

983 

. . 

.. 

• . 

110 

924 

302 


1,129 

114 

1,532 

2,719 

510 

1,302 

3,003 

270 

969 

3,814 

3,400 

>jO 

22 

923 

274 

257 

1,045 

228 


• • 

• • 

* • 

• • 

• • 


8,278 

1,641 


2,807 

17,444 


5,284 

46 

•• 

3,943 

150 





87 

4 


4,155 


. . 

939 

112 

• • 

2,289 

3,007 

1,448 


550 

17,313 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

398 

27 








689 


• , 



' • 

2,982 

193 

. - 

2,230 

127 

•• 

440 

46 

•• 

2,606 

11 



9,527 



6,265 

. . 

. . 

2,800 

• • 

-• 

5,070 

* .* 


405 




.. 


1,291 

. . 

• • 

• < 

- • 

* * 

7,087 



2,843 

, , 

.. 

1,210 

.. 


4,256 

- • 

• * 

668 



3,066 

. . 

. . 



-- 

472 

•• 


1,487 

•• 


366 

• • 

* ' 

299 

• • 

• • 

342 


3,365 

170 


3,379 

38 

•• 

1,207 

200 


2,400 

4.972 

■V 


, , 

. . 


■■ 

•• 


•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 





, , 

, . 

. . 

• - 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 


1.220 40.373 25.221 14.209 


40,250 33,861 8,974 


45,935 11.579 


7,668 40,057 33,698 
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APPENDIX V — contd 

Expenditure on census operations distributed under the various heads—iondd. 


Snb-Heada 


Central India 




Cborg 

A 


193^40 

1940-41 

4941-4? 

I9404I 

1941-42’ 


44 

4S 

46 

47 

48 

A — Superintendence . , 

6,940 

39,284 

5,710 

, , 


A-l-Pay of oflicers (N. V.) • - 

5fl87 

23,883 

34167 



(Voted) . . 

, . 

, . 

260 



A-2 — ^Pay of estabCshments . . 

• • 

6413 

1,328 


• 

A-3 — AUowanoes, honoraria etc. 

727 

4,600 




- «N.V.) 

(Voted) . . 

J30 

24570 

303 



A-4 — Contingencies. . . 

flSG 

2,209 

152 



Grants-in-aid contributions 

... 

-- 




S — Enumeration . . . . 


1^4 

200 



B-1 — Pay of establishment • . . 






B-2 — Allowances, honoraria etc. 



200 



(Voted) 

(N.V.).. 






B-3 — Contingencies . . 


1,324 

-- 



C — Abslmdion and compilation . 


. • 

6,405 


• 

C-1 — ^Pay of officers . . ... 



2,012 . 



C-2 — ^Pay of establishments . . 

-- . • 

, , 

1,796 



C-3— Allowances, honoaria etc. 



681 



C-4— Contingencies. . . 

•• 

•• 

1,016 



E — Miscellaneous staff 

-• 


• • 

511 

31S 

E — Printing and Stationery diargco 

-- 


C44 

. > 

. . 

F — Charges in En^and 

• • 

.. 

• • 


.. 

6 — Loss or gain by Exchange 

•• 

'• 

•• 


•- 

Total 

- 6,940 

42,789 

11,959 

511 

315 


Andamnns and Nicobar 

Islands Total 



1940-41 

1941-42 

1939-40 

■ 

1940-41 

1941-42’ 


49 

50 

51 

52 

S3 

A — Supertnfenden.ee 

1,221 

970 

1,00,003 

5,11,367 

2,19,305 

A-1 — Pay of officers (N. V.) . . 

800 

COO 

04,608 

3,06,344 

' 1,35,861 

(Voted) . . 


. . 

6,496 

25,493 

15,592 

A-2 — Pay of establishment 

180 

320 

9,666 

. 70,170- 

40,921 

A-3 — ^Allowance.*', honoraria, etc. 



9,606 

42,336 

5,434 

(N. V.) 






(Voted) . , 

. .241 

•• 

3,689 

25,737 

3,813 

A-4 — Contingencies . . 

, * 

50 

10,806 

38,927 

15,223 

Grants-in-aid, contributions . , 

- - 

• • 

1,073 

6,361 

2,461 

B — Enumeration 

-- 



2,14,114 

83,907 

B-1 — Pay of establishments . , 

. 

. . 


37,654 

1,46S 

B-2 — Allowances, honoraria etoi 

. . 



71,360 

74,875 

(Voted) 






(N. V.) . . 

, . 

, * 

• . 

1,635 

- 

B-3 — Contingencies . . 

— 

■ •' 

•• 

1,03,465 

7,624 

C — Abstraction and compilation . - 

... 

. , 

-• 

•• 

3,90,785 

C-1 — ^Pay of officers . . 

. , 

. , 



20,354 

C-2 — Pay of establishments .. 

. ^ • 



. . 

2,55,184 

C-3 — ^Allowances, honoraria etc. 





62;496 

C-4 — Contingencies . . 

-- 

-- 


•• 

62;751 

E — Miscellaneous staff 



•• 

24,850 

6,052 

E — Printing and Stationery charges 

■ ■ -- 



4,75,558 

12,844 

F — Charges in England . . 


• - 

8,348 .. 

38,015. 

19,000 

Q. — IjOss or gain by Exchange 

- 

. 

13 

SO 

SO 

Total 

1,221 

970 

1,14,364 

12.63,984 

7,32.003, 

Noie.— 1941-42. The 

figures for 

the Revised Estimates have been filled in. 
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APPEINDIX YL 


Expenditure on Enumeration and Tabulation during the 1941 Census 


Province 



Enumeration 

Tabulation 

1 



2 

Rs. 

3 

Rs. 



Total 

14,65,302 

6,45,049 

Census Commissioner’s Office 



4, 50, '912 

44,683 

Madras 



99,940 

61,925 

Bombay . . 


• •• • m ■m 

1,18,606 

56,680 

Bengal 



1,14,130 

1,46,579 

United Provinces 



99,518 

55,208 

Punjab 


.. 

53,313 

34,198 

Bibar 



73,211 

67,413 

Central Provinces and Berar 



48,361 

60,220 

Assam 



59,567 

19,375 

North-West Frontier Province 



31,346 

11,912 

Orissa . . . , 



43,234 

23,680 

Sind 



71,903 

16,417 

Baluchistan 



54,955 

11,533 

Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 



48,189 

33,234 

Central India . . 



49,929 

11,759 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 


.. 

1,221 

970 

Coorg 

, . 

• •• • • « * 

511 

313 

Charges in England 


APPENDIX Vn 

46,456 19,050 

Recoveries and Receipts 

Province 


Recoveries 

Receipts 

Total 

1 


2 

3 

4 


Total 

3,52,572 

8,035 

3,60,607 

Census Commissioner’s Office 



135 

135 

Madras 


10,444* 

230 

10,674 

Bombay 


59,107t 

, , 

69,107 

Bengal 


80,7671 

695 

81,482 

United Provinces . . 


7,184 - 

1,096 

8,280 

Punjab ^.- 


6,228 

• 273 

6,501 

Bihar 


1,20,637 

2,353 

1,22,990 

C. P. and Berat 


30,652§ 

396 

31,048 

Assam 


941 


941 

N. W. F. P. 


1,913 

70 

1,983 

Orissa 


10,744 

242 

10,986 

Sind 


1,950 

487 

2,437 

Central India 


12,961 

388 

13,349 

Bajputana 


4,799 

1,107 

5,908 

Baluchistan ^ . 

• - 

1,93511 

563 

2,498 

Cochin State 

-- 

2,310 


2,310 

* Includes Rs. 2,700 recovered from the Provincial Government on account of the cost 
village statistics. 

of preparation of 


■flncludes Rs 26,726 recovered from the Provincial Government on account of the cost of special 
■work done for them. Final figures of total recoveries not available. 

J Includes Rs. 62,926 recovered from the Provincial Government on account of special work done for 
them. 

§ Includes Rs. 17,000 recovered from the Provincial Government on account of special work done for 
them. 

li Recoveries from Kalat, Las Bela and Kharan States on account of cost of tabulation were waived as t, 
sp ecial case on account of the famine etc. conditions prevailing in the States. 
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INDEX 

Page 


AREAS— VARIATION DIFFICULTIES 


BUDGET SYSTEM 


10, 78 


'88 


cantonments 

CIVIL-SnLITARY SEPARATION UNNECESSARY « 
DIFFICULTIES N.W.F.P. 

Caste — 

No-caste return in Bengal . . 

Tabulation — 
all-India, not juslijiible 
payment by provinces etc .. ' 

Census Commissioner — 

EX-OFFICIO status . . 

•staff 

Central Govt servants and enumeration — exemption — 

PRINCIPLES . , 

Charges and Circles — 

PERMANENT structure DESIRABLE 
CHARGE AND TEHSIL EQUATED 

Citizen’s role— 

ALL-IMPORTANT BUT NOT REAUSED 

Communal position — 

AGENCIES — NO ROLE AS SUCH 
DIFFICULTIES UNDER ONE-NIGHT SYSTEM 
IMPORTANCE OF CONTINUING RECORD . . 

IMPOSSIBILITY OF U. K. (HOUSEHOLD SCHEDULE) SYSTEM 16 
INFLUENCE ON LANGUAGE AND SCRIPT RECORD . . 21 

LAHORE RECORD TVORTHLESS . . . . . . 21 

LANGUAGE ENUMERATION 
PROSPECT FOR 1951 . . 

Conference 

Continuity, between-census— 

COMPLETE ABSENCE . i 
COST, SAVING EFFECTABLE BY 
GROUPING OF MINOR STATES .. 

HOW IT WOULD HELP 
NO STANDING INSTRUCTIONS . . 

Contributions— 

LOCAL BODIES, ETa . . . . - • 

GOVERNMENTS, ETC., FOB SPECIAL TABULATION 
STATES 


6 

77 

20 

20 

20 

6,92 

91 

10 

41 

67 

2, 15 

18 
11, 13 
21 


18 

21 

.. 5, 8 

1 

83 

7 

15 

23, 26, 77 

.. 3,85 

20 

. . 3, 85 


'Ec-^onld, 

enumeration — concU 

COST .. 

EFFECT OF 1941 CHANGES ON STAFF . , 
ESSENTIALLY A PROVINCIAL FEATURE . . 
IMPORTANCE OF PATWARl/viLLAGE OFFICER 
NO CENTRAL CODE . . 

•NORMAL RESIDENCE BASIS IN SiND . 
ONE-NIGHT SYSTEM DEFECTS AND DANGERS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

SINGLE REFERENCE DATE NOT NECESSARY 
STAFF EMPLOYED 1931/41 . . • ... 

SYMBOLS, USE OF 

Enumerators — 

BOOIvLET ,• • 

COMPULSION — 

Not possible under present Act , . 
Suggested 

CONFIDENCE — -AI.L IMPORTANT 
ESSENTIAL IN INDIA 
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